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Satis mirari non paſſum, quod animi fibi quiſque formatorem præcepto- 
remque wirtutis & cætu ſapientium arceſſat ; ſola res ruſtica, que fine 
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rum officinas, guloſius condiendi cibos, & luxuriofius fercala ftruendi, 
capitumgue & capillorum concinnatores non ſolum eſſe audivi, ſed & ipſe 
vidi agricolationis neque doctores qui ſe profiterentur, neque diſcipulos 
cognovi. Cum etiam, fi prædictarum artium civitas egeret, tamen, ficut 
apud priſcos, florere poſſet reſpublica ; nam ſine ludicris artibus, argue 
etiam fine cauſidicis olim ſatis felices fuere future&que ſunt urbes; at ſine 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


8 I think myſelf obliged to make 
A ſome apology for the uncommon 
form in which the following ob- 
ſervations are offered to the public, I beg 
leave to detain the reader a few moments, 
in giving him a ſhort account of my fa- 
ther's deſign in making and collecting 
them, with the method he purſued in it, 
and the reaſons that induced me to print 
them in the manner they now appear. 


To enter into a detail of the author's 
life and character would, in my opinion, 
be no ways neceſſary to this work, nor 
could I perhaps ſay many things 1 know of 
him, without drawing ſome imputation of 
3 vanity on myſelf. It may be ſufficient 
therefore to take notice, that he ſettled at 
Crux-Eaſton in Hampſhire, as far as I can 
collect, about the 27th year of his age, and 
in 109 3, or 4, 4 he immediately de- 
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iv ADVERTISEMENT. 
termined to make the ſtudy of agriculture. 
one of the chief amuſements of his life. 


In purſuance of this reſolution, not only 
at the place, and in the neighbourhood. 


where he lived, but in his journies, either 
to Dorſetſhire, where he had concerns, or 
to Leiceſterſhire, in viſits to his Ether- in- 
law, Sir Ambroſe Philli pps of Garenton, 
or to his own eſtates in Wiltſhire and. the 
Iſle of Wight, and to other parts of the 
kingdom, che made it his buſineſs to ſearch 
out the moſt reputable farmers, and. get the 
beſt informations he could, in all the 
branches of ' huſbandry that were known 
and practiſed in thoſe countries. . His con- 
ſtant method was to note down the opi- 
nions and advices he thought might be uſe- 


ful to him, and afterwards to add occaſional ; 
remarks on them from his own expe- | 
rience. For many years, I believe, he had 


no other drift, in employing himſelf after 


this manner, than merely his own informa- 


tion and improvement; but about the year 
1713, he ſeems to have entered into a de- 
ſign of making his obſervations public; for 


' n he had baun an index, ang had 


thrown 


ADVERTISEMENT. v. 
thrown together ſome thoughts, as an eſ- 
ſay towards an introduction, dated at that 
period. Though his other ſtudies however, 
Which were chiefly in divinity, in which 
he hath left a very long and laborious 
work; his frequent attendance on the 
buſineſs of his neighbours in the capacity 
of juſtice of the peace, and the care of a 
numerous family (for he had no leſs than 
twenty children, of whom ſeventeen ſur- 
vived him) hindered him from purſuing” 
this his intention, yet they did not inter- 
rupt his firſt deſign, but he continued 
2 writing down his inquiries and experiments 
to the time of his death, which happened 
Jin the year 1722. 


As theſe obſervations therefore were left 


Fin ſuch diforder, as to require no ſmall 


pains and application to regulate and digeſt 


: them, and as all his ſons, except the eldeſt, 
were bred to profeſſions, and thoſe very 
foreign to that of agriculture, and had nei- 


ther leiſure nor inclination for an under- 
taking of this nature, they would, in all 
probability, have been entirely ſuppreſſed, 
had not I accidentally communicated them 
9 8 A 3 to 
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to ſome farmers of my acquaintance, as 
likewiſe to ſome gentlemen, who amuſe 
themſelves in huſbandry, who were all of 
opinion they might be of uſe to the pro- 

feſſion, and 4 —.— me to collect — 
under their ſeveral heads, and put them 


into the order in which they are here pub- 
Bled. 


done bir readere will Ghiler ar dandy. 
to ſee the names of many of our Engliſh. | 


_ farmers mingled together "wh thoſe of the 


ancient Romans, Varro, Cato, Pliny, Co- 
lumella, and Palladius, and with thoſe alſo 


of our own writers, Lord Verulam, Evelyn, 


Ray, Grew, Boyle, and Mortimer; but, 
had I thivwn them out, I muſt have given | 
an entire new form to the whole, and when | 


1 had done all this, the reader, in my judg- 


ment; would have owed me no thanks for 
op pains: it would have robbed the work 
an 


agreeable ſimplicity, and made it ap- 


pear leſs genuine. I was inclined therefore 


to print it as I found it, and was pleaſed 


to find this inclination ſeconded by che * | 


vice of py of my friends. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. vb 
For the ſtile, I think, Ineed make no apo- 
logy; for what catch eee can be expected 
in —— haſtily penned down, and 
thoſe oftentimes from the mouths of com- 
mon farmers ? In a book intended for the 
inſtruction of huſbandmen ornaments would 
be miſplaced : it is ſufficient if the lan- 
guage be intelligible ; nor is it at all my 
with, that the nthes ſhould be eſteemed 
a bor writer, but a uſeful obſerver. 


iT he reader muſt not expect a comalic 
bady of huſbandry in theſe papers. Some 
4. are but ſlightly touched on, as hops 
and rye, and ſome others not mentioned at 
all, as hemp, flax, &c. and many uſeful 
-1 obſervations might perhaps be added, even 
ia thoſe matters that are treated on at 
lange, and in which the author was moſt 
converſant ; for ſuch is the extent and va- 
riety of the ſubject, that, according to his 
remark. in the a, it is never to 
be exhauſted. Every day produces new 
inventions and improvements. in agricul- 
ture, but perfection is unattainable; and, 

I believe, there is no farmer, of whatſo- 

ever „ age, judgment, and expe- 


A 4 rience, 
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rience, that is not often deceived, and that 
will not acknowledge himſelf deficient in 


N ; en, relating! to his nen 


Nori is the knowiedpe of huſbandry, to 
be acquired by reading without practice. 
Books may give valuable hints to thoſe WhO 


have judgment to make uſe of them, but, 


to learn the firſt rudiments of this art, it 


is neceſſary to ſerve an apprenticeſhip to it 


as to other trades. Many, and indeed the 
chief part, of theſe obſervations therefore 
are not calculated for the inſtruction of 


mere novices, but to aſſiſt thoſe, who are 
already practitioners; to ſhew them the 


opinions of others in doubtful and diſputed 


caſes, the rules laid down by the — 
and modern writers, and the uſages of di- 
ſtant counties in this kingdom; to encou- 


rage them in making trials; to caution 


them againſt many errors; and oftentimes 
ſave them much labour and expence, by 
communicating experiments already made 


to their hands. 


As Mr. Liſle however began his collec- 
tion at a time when he was but young in 
the 
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the buſineſs, and that purely for his own 
information, there are ſome rules in it, 
without doubt, that experienced farmers 
will have no need of, and ſome perhaps 
that may be thought of too little import- 
ance to enter into a work of this kind; 
but however common and unneceſſary they 
a to ſome, they may be new and uſe- 
ful to others. Whatever imperfections there 
are of this nature, I muſt ſubmit to take 
them on myſelf, and freely acknowledge, I 
know not how to ſeparate the chaff from 
the com. I intreat the reader's favour 
therefore, that, whatever ſuch faults he 
finds, he would impute them to my igno- 
rance in this art or ſcience, and not to the 
author, who died without reviſing, or put- 
ting his obſervations into any form, and 
who probably would have made them bet- 
ter worth the public view, had it pleaſed 
God to have continued the bleſſing of his life 


to his family.--Such as they are, they are all 
copied from his manuſcript, not ſcraped to- 
gether from other books for the ſake of 
gain, and would never have ſeen the light, 
had I not thought they would be of bene- 
ft to my countrymen ; and, that I may 

he 
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be the more readily believed, I aſſure them, 
except a few copies to preſent to my 
friends, I reap no kind of FINER from the 
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T may be looked on, in my opinion, as one of 
the chief misfortunes of this age, that we have 
not ſuch honourable conceptions of a country life, 
as might engage our gentlemen of the greateſt abi- 
lities in parts and learning, to live upon and dire& 
the management of their eſtates. It is what I have 
in my moſt ſerious reflections often lamented, not 
only as a conſiderable diſadvantage to themſelves, 
but a great loſs to the public. Among the Greeks 
the knowledge and eſtimation of agriculture was at 
the greateſt height in their beſt times; among the 
Romans their ſenators ploughed ; and the great ex- 
amples they gave of virtue and induſtry laid the 
foundation of all their after-greatneſs ; but as agri- 
culture decreaſed in their efteem, luxury took place, 
and ſoon put a period to their power. —I would re- 
commend it to our Engliſh gentlemen to confider 
how much this may be our caſe at preſent ; to look 
round them, and ſee how many fine'eſtates are daily 
mortgaged or fold, and how many ancient and noble 
families deſtroyed by this pernicious and almoſt epi- 
demic turn to idleneſs and extravagance, The yeo- 
manry ef England, who in former times 1 the 
ower 
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M DCC XIII. 


T may be looked on, in my opinion, as one of 
the chief misfortunes of this age, that we have 
not ſuch honourable conceptions of a country life, 
as might engage our gentlemen of the greateſt abi- 
lities in parts and learning, to live upon and dire& 
the management of their eſtates. It is what I have 
in my moſt ſerious reflections often lamented, not 
only as a conſiderable diſadvantage to themſelves, 
but a great loſs to the public. Among the Greeks 


the knowledge and eſtimation of agriculture was at 


the greateſt height in their beſt times ; among the 
Romans their ſenators ploughed ; and the great ex- 


amples they gave of virtue and induſtry laid the 


foundation of all their after-greatneſs ; but as agri- 
culture decreaſed in their efteem, luxury took place, 
and ſoon put a period to their power. —I would re- 
commend it to our Engliſh gentlemen to confider 


how much this may be our caſe at preſent ; to look 


round them, and ſee how many fine'eſtates are daily 
mortgaged or fold, and how many ancient and noble 
families deſtroyed by this pernicious and almoſt epi- 
demic turn to idleneſs and extravagance, The yeo- 
manry ef England, who in former times wr the 

| ower 


nothing, and may take upon me to propheſy, ns 


1 1 RODVUTTA ON 


flower of our militia, and the boaſt of our nation, 
have always continued to be of great conſequence 
and uſe to us, and a very neceſſary link in the chain 


of government, as having an immediate connection 


with the gentleman on the one ſide, and the la- 
bouter on the other. Being diſtributed among the 
ſeveral pariſhes, and fitted for various offices, under 
the eceleſiaſtical and civil juriſdiction, as of church- 
wardens, overſeers, headboroughs, and the like, 
which will not hereafter be ſo worthily filled, they 
carried a reſpect with them, and were of eſpecial 
ſervice in keeping the meaner people to their duty; 
add too, that, being men of ſubſtance, they were 
of wonderful advantage to the neighbourhood they 
dwelt in, by employing the poor, by affording them 
comfort and aſſiſtance in their ſickneſs or misfor- 
tunes, in adviſing them in their family concerns, 
and in compoſing differences among them; and 
alſo to the commonwealth in general, in keeping 
up a ſpirit of liberty in the country withour licenti- 
ouſneſs, in withſtanding corruption and oppreſſion, 
in maintaining the laws, and in aſſerting the pri- 
vileges of a free people. Theſe too however have 
caught the infection, and will be mimicking the 
manners of their betters: it is a melancholy truth, 
but I ſpeak it knowingly; I ſee old reputable fami- 
lies in my neighbourhood every day falling away to 


but a few years, this race of veterans will be loſt in 
the kingdom, Nor can the gentry, with like ma- 
nagement, be long able to ſurvive them ; they muſt 
one way or other return to their original, the 
plough ; if they will not do it by choice, and for 
their own advantage, they will N be neceſ- 

| ſitated 
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ſitated to do it for the advantage of others; for we 
ſerm to be fortning ourſelves apace after the French 
model, here and there a great man, the reſt all 
vaſſals and ſla ves. As this threatens to be the caſe, 
I ſhould think it no ſmall happineſs, and myſelf no 
inconfiderable patriot, if I could contribute any thing 
towards raiſing the reputation of huſbandry among 
the, gentlemen of this kingdom. It is an undertak- 
ing, 1 acknowledge, that affords but little proſpe& 
of ſucceſs ; for ſo far are we now from eſteeming 
it. either honourable or gainful, that we will not 
ſuffer it to be ranked among the liberal arts, and 
that we look on it as the high road for a gentleman 
to be undone; nay, it is become ſo decried, and 
out of faſhion, that the writing on the ſubject ſeems 
to render me accountable for an apology. I am 
ſatisfied notwithſtanding, if gentlemen would uſe 
ſuch proper methods to attain a ſkill in this, as they 
Z muſt do to be maſters of any other art or ſcience, 
they would ſoon find an entertainment in it not un- 
EZ worthy the moſt exalted genius. It was the method 
of life that our Creator firſt deſigned us, and that to 
Ja farther end than our temporal good alone. Other 
EZ worldly buſineſs carries our minds off from God, 
whereas in this we draw nearer to him, not only as 
the country life gives the greater opportunity vacare 
Deo, but as the buſineſs of huſbandry is of that na- 
ture, as muſt often raiſe in us good reflections, and 
turn our thoughts towards him. Every ſeaſon, and 
every change of weather in the ſeaſon, awakens in 
zus the conſideration of his providence, and a more 
than common ſenſe of our dependence on his bleſ- 
ſing, from the perpetual occaſions we have of obſerv- 
ing and reflecting how he gives us our daily bread. 
5 A man 


A man cannot be buſied in the offices of huſbandry} 
(they conſiſt of ſo great variety) but many things 
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aſl 
ta 
will come under his obſervation, from which di- h. 
vine, moral, and philoſophical concluſions are ſo ſo 
natural and obvious, that, if he will avoid making in 
them, he muſt ſhut his eyes againſt the light of it 
di 
ar 
de 


the ſun. It is a great miſtake therefore in thoſe 


gentlemen, who conſider huſbandry as too narrow 
and mean a buſineſs for a perſon of parts and edu- 


cation to employ himſelf in. Can oy propoſe a? 
nobler entertainment for the mind of man than he 

would find in the inquiries he muſt make into all 'Ftt 
the powers and operations of nature wherein huſ- ei 
bandry is concerned? The ſubject is fo vaſt it can m 
never be exhauſted ; could he live, and ſpend ages w 
in agriculture, he might ſtill go on in his ſearches, F cc 
and ſtill make freſh diſcoveries, that would excite  c: 
afreſh his admiration of the riches of God's wiſdom. 7 o 


Add too, that ſcene of nature, which the country p- 


lays before us, has I know not what charms to ſi 
calm a man's paſſions, and ſo to compoſe his mind, cl 
and fix his thoughts, that his ſoul ſeems to be got 
clear of the world; and the farther his education 
enables him to carry his inquiries, the higher are 
his reflections raiſed. In the fields methinks God is V 
walking, and, it is to be hoped, when he finds man 
ſo virtuouſly employed, in the way of his own de- 
ſignation and appointment, he may be pleaſed fo to a 
viſit him with his grace, as to give more light and ſe 
warmth to the good thoughts at that time in his t! 
mind, and to fixa deep impreſſion of themon his heart. tl 
If we conſider huſbandry in regard to our tempo- 7 b 
ral good, provided it be carried on with induſtry and u 
judgment, it is a ſure way to improve our * f. 
and 
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and indeed the only way the landed n can 
take; it were to be wiſhed therefore would ex- 
. hort their children early, particularly their eldeſt 
ſons, to think of it with emulation, and to enter 
into it as a ſchool of profit and education; whereas 
it is rather looked on as a purgatory for the diſobe- 
ſe dient, a ſcene of puniſhment, to which a ſon, who 
w # anſwers not his father's expectation, is to be aban- 
1- X doned ; or a condition of life of which none would 
a make choice, but ſuch whom fortune has not in 
ce other reſpects favoured. If the country-gentlemen 
11 X therefore frequently conſiſt of perſons, who are 
either ruſticated by their parents in anger, or who, 
n making a virtue of neceſſity, ſettle on their eſtates 
8 with averſion or indifference, it is no wonder the 
s, X comedians exhibit them. on our ſtage in ſo deſpi- 
te cable and ridiculous a figure; but this is the fault 
1. of the perſons, and not of the art. Were they pro- 
y perly initiated in the ſtudy of agriculture, and pur- 
o ſued it as they ought, it would be fo far from ex- 
|, cluding them from uſeful knowledge, and bring- 
t ing them into contempt, that I may venture to 
n aſſert, they would find it the beſt ſchool of educa- 
e tion, and the fitteſt to prepare them for the ſer- 
is vice of their country in the two houſes of par- 
1 # liament of Great Britain. 
It is not only an employment, whereby the health 
o and conſtitution is eſtabliſhed, which is very neceſ- 
4 ſary for the attendance on, and the diſcharge of 
s that great duty, but the buſineſs of huſbandry, if 
they will not miſpend their precious opportunities, 
brings them acquainted with the condition and 
= myſtery of all ſorts of inland trades, inaſmuch as, 
„for the moſt part, they depend on, and have rela- 
E 3 tion 
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tion to the plough, or produce of 'the land, and 
their intereſts are mutually interwoven with the 
huſbandman's; nor can a diſcouragement fall on 
huſbandry, either by bad ſeaſons, or an ill timed 
act of parliament, but the meaneſt artiſan, the mer- 
chant, and even the ſovereign on the throne muſt 
feel it. Thus we ſee it is a vaſt field of ſcience the 
huſbandman 1s exerciſed in, and undoubtedly it muſt 
be a very great advantage to him, and give him 
weight in either of thoſe aſſemblies, by furniſhing 
him with ſolid arguments, and enabling him to de- 
liver his opinion clearly and confidently on what he 
thoroughly underſtands and knows. It is a general 
obſervation, that they ſpeak beſt, and are beſt heard, 
who are more of an active than bookiſh life; the 
infirmities of the latter leading them oftener to 
adorn themſelves than the ſubject, and to take a 
compaſs, to ſhew rather what they have read than 
what is only pertinent to the debate: men of buſi- 
neſs are conciſe in words, and choice in matter; 
men of ſmall experience and . reading volumi- 
nious in both kinds. 
Again, it is ſurely no ſmall recommendation to 


huſbandry, that it is productive of long life and 
health. The nerves and all the ſolids of the farmers 
and labourers bodies are much ſtronger than thoſe 
of gentlemen, who live an idle and unactive life, 
their fluids much purer and unmixed ; their bones 
conſolidate eaſily; their ſtrained ligatures return 


ſoon, and with ſmall help to their tones; their blood 
circulates better, and opens the channels of the veſ- 
ſels in bruiſed places of its own accord, fooner than 


in a gentleman by the aſſiſtance of oils and plaiſters; © 


and ordinary medicines work more ſucceſsfully on 


2 ue 


their þ 
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cheir diſeaſes than the moſt ſovereign ſpecifics on per- 
f ons of higher quality. As they are leſs paſſive 
therefore in their conſtitutions, they often arrive at 
their fulneſs of years, which citizens, and gentlemen 
who are not exerciſed in country employments, ſel- 
dom reach. 

From what has been here ' obſerved of the 
ſtrength and athletic condition of the countryman's 
| lanes it is eaſy to conceive how a greater ſhare of 
health ſhould be his portion; and here I take upon 
me to affirm, that I have made myſelf acquainted 
| with the diſeaſes of the farmers and labourers in my 
4 Wet otbourhond, and have hardly found one who is 
a ch to either gout, ſtone, or cholic, or indeed to 
any chronical diſtemper ; nor do they lie under that 
common infirmity of the gentry, ariſing from ill ha- 
bits of body and mind, called vapours, which is ſuch 
, ta drawback from lie. as to ballance it's value, and 
Fender it little preferable to death. Their ſenſes 
alſo ſeldom fail; but they enjoy a comfortable uſe 
Y Pf them throughout their old age. Their appetites 

to their food are much keener, and they receive 
0 1 uch more nouriſhment from it than the idle part 
of mankind would do from the ſame in quality and 
$ 1 7 uantity, or indeed from the richeſt ſoops and 
e | 
8 


ſauces; for their bowels are faithful ſtewards of 
What they are entruſted with; they ſtrain it to the 
A Lat drop, and fling away nothing to waſte. I have 
Y blerved in their death-bed fickneſs they have kept 
2 ſound memory and underſtanding, within a few 
3 of their laſt extremity; for their nerves, 

aving not been vitiated in their tones by debauches, 
re ſtrong; and the juices of their bodies not being 
depraved by viſcid, grumous, and inflamed mate- 
Vor. I. B a rials, 
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Hals, che diſeaſed matter is not fo fiery as to affect 
them with ſuch ſad delirious ſymptoms as we 
a fevers of the gentry are commonly attended with. 
The huſbandman's death's blow is generally from 
a great cold, to catch which he probably took 2 
method ſufficient to have killed the ſtrongeſt animal. c 
For the moſt part I have found it proceeded from Wc 
imprudence, in ſtanding till without his cloaths, or Yi; 
drinking a great quantity of ſmall beer, when in a Ju 
violent ſweat, by which the cold has ſtruck ſo deep he 
as to coagulate the blood and juices, and deaden the 
tones of all the ſolids ; ſo that the difficulty has been Me 
to ſet the wheels again in motion, and to open ob- pri 
ſtructions by giving a ſpring and hurry to the blood, pri 
But even in 2 his laſt and dying ſtate, as I ſaid, pli 
his complaints are few, in compariſon to what I have pu 
ſeen thoſe of higher condition labour under; and pe 
his brain is not diſturbed like theirs in the common ct 
malignant caſes ; and this is no ſmall advantage and Wn 
comfort to our huſbandman, who is hereby enabled in: 
to ſettle thoſe worldly affairs he had before neglect. vit 
ed, to recommend himſelf to the divine mercy, and he 
like a patriarch, to beſtow his dying bleſſing on hi ec 
children. Before I leave this article, concerniuę pn 
health, let me in particular recommend the conſide pr 
ration of it to men of letters. I make no grea Wis 
queſtion, if they would plough one day, that i « 
buſy themſelves as huſbandmen uſually do, an ꝶαnd 
ſtudy the other, they would improve the ſtate gen 
learning far beyond what they now do or can. M Pat 
meaning is, they would probably live longer, enjo e. 
much greater health, and more active ſpirits; where ing 
as the ſtudious inquirers after knowledge, for th hu. 
molt part, bring early decay on themſelves, for wan t 
of 
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pf free uſe of air and exerciſe, and relaxations of the 
e mind; and, tho' moderate in other reſpects, yet 
brough the common irregularities incident to 
n pookiſh people, by the time they arrive to a little 
amore than the middle age of man, they are under 
|. Fromplicated diſtempers, of an irreparable and bro- 
m ken conſtitution, and the remaining part of their 
or Yves is ſpent in nurſing their infirmities, and pur- 
a ſuing knowledge in a fickly and ungrateful man- 
p Mer. { 
: But, among all the advantages ariſing to a gen- 
en feman from the employments of a country life, the 
b- principal is that of doing good, of which no one, in a 
d. private ſtation, has greater opportunities. If he 15 
id, plies himſelf to the variety of country buſineſs as he 
ve pught, he will not only give bread to a great num- 
nd per of indigent and induſtrious people, but his 
on Actions alſo are on the ſtage ; his light is not buried 
nd nder a buſhel. The characters of thoſe who live 
led n a great city, where they have few tranſactions 
c. Frith their neighbours in the ſame ſtreet, are loſt by 
nd, heir diſperſed dealings, at diſtant places, and among 


hi People unknown to each other; an excellent per- 
iv; pn therefore cannot in this ſituation be propoſed 
de. r a public example, to attract the veneration of 
en is neighbourhood. His ſecret admirers are ſtrangers 


iz one another, and to the inhabitants near him, 
an nd perhaps know but ſingle inſtances of ſuch a 
2 gentleman's worth; whereas it is the uniformity 
M pat gives the great luſtre to his actions, and renders 
jo em moſt amiable. With the gentleman, who is 
ere ngaged in country affairs, it is far different. He 
th HRuſt unadvoidably concern himſelf with the families 
an f the farmers and labourers round about him, and 
of B 2 with 


0 
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with the tradeſmen of the neighbouring towns and 
villages ; and, if he be of ſhining virtues, I cannot FP" 
conceive but he muſt be a great bleſſing to the pa- 
riſhes within the knowledge of him. By his fre- 
quent dealing with, and employing the inhabitants, 

he will of courſe have ſome cogniſance of their 5 
lives and converſations, and having an opportunity . 
of knowing them, may encourage them as they ſeem ? 

beſt to deſerve from God and man. They too, in e 
their return, even the loweſt labourers, from fre. 
quent and intimate views, will conceive a noble idea 
of their maſter, which will be heightened by their ? 
concurrent teſtimony when they meet together: 
by his actions and ſentiments they will quadrate their? 
own ; and, if he be of a piece, and anifvein through 3 
all the parts of a good and prudent life, he is mi{-# 
taken much, if he thinks the benefit of his vir. 
tues -confined to himſelf only: he is obſerved and 
imitated by this ordinary fort of people, and $8 
it is they too, for the chief part, that will fi er“ 
the character he muſt bear. The diſcourſe on the 
maſter is the ſauce to their bread and cheeſe, when 
two or three at breakfaſt or dinner-time fit under? 


hedge; nay, their work by the taſk alſo ſhall loiter 3 I 
but ſome remark they will make. on the conduct o 8e 
one gentleman or other; and we cannot be igno F jt 


rant that every perſon of this ſtation in the coun F 
try has ated a part, either good or bad, ſufficier 
to occaſion a general talk in the neighbourhood ; hi 
ſpeech and behaviour in all his dealings are reporte 
again, tho' but one witneſs preſent, and how juſt % 
how diſagreeable his ſentiments or actions were, 1 J 
any caſe that happened, is canvaſs'd amongſt then 

and judgment is paſſed on his wiſdom, virtue, 7 
religion 
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3 Religion; and the labourer's wife muſt hear the tale 
+ ver again when the huſband comes home. In a 
. Ford, there is no action ſo minute in a gentleman 
Put it is worth the gazing on; and, though it be of a 
Dature indifferent, yet the manner of doing it may 
; Farry an unaffected beauty and grace with it, 
ty Which if it does, be aſſured, theſe country people 
m will ſee a great way into it, and ſecretly revere the 
in Perſon according to his merits, Nor is this all, for 

the reſpe& they bear him ſhall influence their 
oughts, cruſh their evil imaginations, leſt he, if 
they proceed to action, ſhould have the knowledge 
of it; ſo that a country gentleman, eſpecially if in 
gommiſſion of the peace, ſhall, in this ſtation, do a 
orld of more good in preventing evil by his exam- 
ple, than by puniſhing it. If, in the courſe of 
ir. ountry buſineſs, he determines differences without 
ne Humour and peeviſhneſs, ſhews a diſpleaſure without 
nd (ger or ſwearing, ſets a mark of diſtinction ac- 
gording to juſtice and equity, the common people 
. ge ſenſible enough of the right judgment: he ſows 
Fiſdom and goodneſs in their hearts, and the in- 
greaſe may certainly be expected amongſt them. 
I have but one word more to add to the advan- 
ges of huſbandry already enumerated, which is, 
Hat of all profeſſions there is none more innocent 
gr more pleaſant. The buſineſs of it goes on, in a 
Known and certain courſe, from ſeaſon to ſeaſon, 
From year to year; the gains from it are moſt ſatiſ- 


1 f Ctory to a ſcrupulous conſcience, becauſe our goods 


5 ſold in an open market, are ſet up together with 


hoſe of our neighbours, and of the ſame kind 
n Ind ſpecies, whereby the ignorant may make the 


an Netter compariſon of their worth; we do not grow 


B 3 rich 
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rich by jobbi 4 or by buying or felling again, the 
profit of which too often conſiſts in outwitting and 
preying on one another; but our advantages ariſe 
om the gifts of our beneficent mother, the earth, 
whoſe gratitude generally requites the tiller's care, 
and by whoſe increaſe we hurt nobody; our de- 
pendence, next to God's bleſſing, is on our own in- 
duſtry and ſkill, and, the' the ſeaſon diſappoints u 
ſometimes, yet that diſappointment is neither {© # 
often, ſo great, nor ſo fatal as the diſappointments o! ? 
thoſe in other profeſſions, whoſe truſt and depen. 2 
dence js more on man. What miſerable calamitic 
fall out from the neceſſary truſt in trade one citizen 
muſt give to another, and to his cuſtomers, whereas 
the farmer ſells for ready money: he may thriv'2 
alſo without ſupplanting his brother, which th: 
courtier can rarely do.—Certainly that perſon mul} 
live a pleaſant life, whoſe death every one deſire 
to die; and there are very few, of any art or em 
ploy, but who propoſe to themſelves, if they au 
able, a country retirement, with at leaſt ſome litt 
of huſbandry, in the laſt ſtage of their lives. If ſo 
tho' other occupations may be in themſelves inne 
cent, yet this almoſt univerſal deſire in men to qu 
them before they die, looks as if they found it diff. 
cult to diſcharge their conſciences in them: the 
maſt be ſenſible, they can make no great figure? 
huſbandmen, but there is ſome delight even in ne t. 
gative virtue, in being awake, and doing no ill, 
To conclude ; as I have had ſome taſte and reli! * 


of theſe pleaſures, I am deſirous to propagate th , 
ſenſe of them as univerſally as I can, and it woul = 


greatly add to my own ſatis faction to have partaker* 
with me in the enjoyment of it. * 
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ul $5 1. GFEFRRALLADIUS has laid down Ofthequa- 
re. 4 O BD the following rule, by which ind, and 


& we may make a judgment of how to 


"I JS)! of the good or bad quality of judge of it. 
alt | GWE * H, 

band. Dig a ditch, or hole 
tl in the ground; and if, on 


10F caſting in the earth again, there is too much to be 
no contained in the place it came from, this ſhews it 
to be a rich ſoil; if the hole would have taken a 
f greater quantity, it is a mark of a poor ſoil; but, 
je it it juſt holds it, the ſoil is of a middling quality. 

It is an indication of a good foil, fays Pliny, if 
the crows and other birds flock eagerly to the new- 
ne turned-up earth, and follow cloſe on the plough- 


y man's heels. I doubt not indeed but the ſorts of 

18 

*  * Pinguem terram ſic agnoſcis, ſcrobe effoſsa et repleta fi ſu- 
peraverit terra, pinguis eſt; fi defuerit, exilis ; fi convenerit 

ul zquata, mediocris eſt. Pallad. fol. 51. 

e Eſt indicatio bonæ terræ, fi recentem exquirunt improbæ 

ddlites vomerem comitantes, corvique aratoris veſtigia ipſa ro- 


2x dentes, Plin. lib. 17, ch. 5. 
RE beetles, 
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beetles, which lay their maggots in the ground in 
autumn, and are to be produced in ſpring (ſuch as 
the rook- worms) are ſo wiſe as to lay them in rich it: 
ground, that they may be the better nouriſhed, as 
other inſects do alſo chooſe the tendereſt plants to 


lay their brood on. Worm- earths alſo abound moſt 


in the richeſt land. 


If you obſerve any ground to bear a light crop b 
of corn, and at the ſame time to be graſſy, it is to 


* 
2 
* 1 
1 
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be preſumed the ground, thus running to, and i 
bearing graſs, would have born corn alſo, if it had 7 
been well managed, and that ſuch ground is in "ji 
good heart; but, if ground bears little corn, and > 


r 


diſpoſed 'to corn, burnet to paſture, mallows to 


roots; but moſs, ruſhes, wild tanſy, ſedge, flags, 


fern, yarrow, and where plants appear withered and 


blaſted, ſhrubby and curled, (which are the effects 
of immoderate wet, heat, and cold interchange- 
ably) theſe are natural auguries of a curſed foil. — - 


When there is any vein of ground that breaks up 
iron mold, no corn will grow there. 
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no graſs, it is very ſuſpicious that ſuch ground is 


Mr. Evelyn obſerves, there are diverſe indica- . 
tions, by which we may know good mold or earth, 
as, among others, an infallible one is it's diſpoſi- 
tion to melt, and crumble into ſmall morſels, not 
turn to mud and mortar upon the deſcent of gentle 
ſhowers, how hard ſoever it ſeemed before, and 
if in ſtirring it riſe rather in granules than maſly ? 
clods. As the kind of it's natural plant is, ſays he, 
you may prognoſticate for what tillage, layer, or 
other uſe the ground is proper; thyme, ſtrawber- 3 
ries, and betony direct to wood; and Sir Francis 
Bacon takes notice, as have others alſo, that camo- 
mile (I ſuppoſe he means mayweed) ſhews a land is 
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4 . 2, The ancient writers agree, that a deep and 

as Hoiſt ſoil, and Palladius adds a chalky alſo, is moſt 

ch Pitable to wheat, and a light dry foil to barley, /; 

as Which will be killed, they fay, if ſown in wet 

Muddy ground; (and fo indeed barley might very 

it Fell be in their countries, where it was ſowed in 
November) that wet ground agrees beſt with peas 

P and beans, which, if committed to a dry ſoil, will 

o periſh in the earth, or, if they are not abſolutely 

d Filled, will come up in a ſickly ſtarved condition; 

d phat the reſt-of the —— kind will bear a dry 

n 

d 

5 


pil, but thrive moſt in a wet one: of all theſe how- | 
ever I ſhall treat under their ſeveral diſtinct heads. a 
FSG. 3. Mr. Evelyn does not reckon loam among Of loam. 
he clays, though it ſeems to be but a ſucculent 

>Xind of argilla, imparting a natural ligament to the 

Farth, where you mix it, eſpecially the more fri- 

Able, and is therefore of all others the moſt excel- 

ent mean between extremes; faſtening and uniting 

hat which is too looſe and ſtony, cooling that 

2Which is hot, and gently entertaining the moiſture. 

Fg. 4. I ſee plainly by the temper of a field this of ſtrong 
Fear (1506) (ſown with barley on wheaten fallows) clay lands. 
*Fvhich is mixt land, and alſo by the temper of my 
Flay-lands, (ſown after a whole fortnight of dry 

and hot weather, at the latter end of March, and 

three weeks cold drying windy weather following in 

April) that lands of the vales of England, or ſtrong 


= © Spiſla, gt cretoſa, et humida terra bene far et triticum nu- 
trit, hordeum agro ſoluto delectatur, et ſicco; nam in lutoſo 
ſparſum moritur, Pallad. lib. 1. fol. 53. Hordeum in terra 
Ken humida ſed valde arida potius ſerere oportet, frumentum 
vero in lutoſa et humida terra ſeminandum eſt; in tali enim 
magis augeſcit: fabus autem et piſum in lutoſa ſerere con- 

venit; in arida enim conciduntur priuſquam enaſcuntur, et 

pereunt; quæ verò non conciduntur degeneres fiunt: re- 
4 wi legumina ſuſtinent quidem in arida terra ſationem, verùm 
meliora etiam ipſa fiunt et generoſiora in irrigua ſeminata. 


= 


TLeontius in Geoponicis, fol. 43. 


clay- 
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Id. and of 


taming 


them. 


To * 


land from 


baking. 


corn, and a hot gloom on it, ſo that the corn can 


ſcorch the ground up and to bind it; and it is ob. f 
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clay-lands, ſuch as they are forced to ridge round. 
cannot but be moiſt enough to bring up the corm 
even in the drieſt ſummers. | 
At Oxford (anno 1708) in diſcourſe with Mr.Bo- 4 
bart about the beſt methods to tame harſh, chur. 9 
liſh, obſtinate clay, he ſaid, by experience he had KR 
found the beſt way was to fling it up in ridges in ; 
the winter, and after the firſt froſt, when it thavs 
and molders, to fling and temper amongſt it aſhes 
or chalk, or whatſoever you have to qualify it; 
for the time being nickt, wherein you can catch the e. 
clayey corpuſcles under the greateſt diſunion and ſe- % 
paration, is the time for keeping them ſo, by mix. i 
ing theſe other lighter bodies amongſt them, which 
will the longeſt prevent them from their re- union: 
this I 1 11 to be good advice. A 
If ſome ſorts of ſtiff and binding land be 
fon - wa and a ſharp ſcudd of rain falls before the 
earth has time to ſettle, it is obſerved that the cruſt 
of ſuch land will bake, ſo that the corn cannot come ſo 
through, to the great damage of a crop; this evi 
happens not, if after ſuch a ſcudd of rain cool cloud) 
weather enſue, and not hot ſun-ſhiny ; for then the 
earth will not lie fo hollow as to be baked. The is. 
beſt way I think to prevent this, when one has ſuch Rif 
land to deal with, is, to roll it immediately ws 2 | 
ſowing, which faſtens the earth together, whereby 
the ſun has not that power of piercing into it, and 
conſequently not of baking it. Y 
L. 6. I have a field that is very apt to bind, 
rain comes on ſoon after it is ſowed with pk 


K 
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Ff 
not come through; therefore I adviſe that my Zn 


ground, a tiff clay, be ſowed, as often as conve-? 
niently may be, with winter-corn, ſuch as wheall 
and vetches ; for though wet comes then, the ſun 
is not ſtrong enough at that time of the year to 3 
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ſerved 
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pplied to ſome of our chalky hill-country land, 
*Fvhich, in return for ploughing and all charges, 
in prings the farmer out of pocket. 
Some of my neighbouring farmers coming to ſee 
me, one of them aſked me if I intended to ſow a 
\Feertain field with wheat this year (1707); I ſaid, 
Fes. He replied, he thought it would not bear 
twice ploughing, being white land, and having lain 
x till but two ſummers ; and, ſaid he, for one earth 
Ch it had better lie ſtill three years. I aſked him why ; 
nne ſeemed to be at a loſs about a reaſon ; I told him, 
II thought the reaſon of what he ſaid depended on 
the firmneſs and fatneſs of the ground; for, ſaid I, 
if white land that is lay, is looſe at top, and not 
very cloſe and well ſettled, then it is too early to 
ne ſow it on one earth, becauſe the bottom that is 
turned down will be looſe, and conſequently will 
not hold rain well enough, but it will run through 
e too ſoon. Said he, you ſay well; but my reaſon 
is, becauſe this field is apt to have redweed; and 
Fif ſuch land with us is ploughed up under three 
years, and ſowed to one earth, we obſerve it runs 
0; 0 much to weed. If that holds, ſaid I, the reaſon 
102F muſt be, becauſe the ſeed of the redweed being 
turned under the earth, where there is not a faſt- 
FX neſs it grows through, whereas, where the land is 
SF faſt, it is choak'd ; ꝓut this field ſeeming to me a 
Faſt and well-ſettled white ground, the reaſon will 
c not hold in either caſe. 
Note, it is common with farmers to ſay, that 
a generally their whitiſh land, unleſs a very barren 
& mortar-earth, produces as good wheat and barley, 
and fuller bodied, than their clay-land and ſtronger 
earth: but I doubt the reaſon of it is, becauſe the 
4 lighter 


land. 
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earth, but not always fit for corn, notwithſtanding 
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lighter whiter earth needs not more tillage than 
they give it, and is not much damaged with unſea- 
ſonable ploughing; whereas the clay- land is ſeldom 3 8 

ploughed enough by them, and that often unſea. i 
— 2 by which it much ſuffers. 3 
$. 8. About the middle of a field near me, there 
runs a vein of black, coary, ſpungy, and yet dry 
earth, of the colour of Bagſhot- heath, only dry; 
in this land the farmer never had good corn in his 
life-time, but here and there a tuft ; therefore he 
never more ſows it. In Woodcot-down there is 
ſuch a piece of land abutting to this field; the far- 3 
mer burn-bak'd it, notwithſtanding I told him he 
would have no corn; and he had none. Note, 
in theſe ſort of grounds the rook-worms are bred; 
and where rook-worms breed argues a rotten looſe 2 


my former remark on the ſagacity of thoſe inſefts ; 
this black land to many ſtrangers would promiſe 1 
more than any other land on the farm. 4 
$. 9, A xy ſandy, ferny ground, not worth 
twelve-pence per acre, ſhould be managed thus: q =] 
the ſword of the ground is not to be killed under 
two or three crops, if you winter-fallow for ſum- 8 
mer corn; and ſuch ground will be ſo beggar'd «| lo 
to bring but pitiful graſſes after two or three crops, For 
which crops alſo are likely to be very mean; there- 
fore I propoſe that ſuch ground ſhould be Midſum- } b 
mer-fallowed to rot the roots of the graſs, and ie 
ſtirred in the winter, and ploughed and ſowed with n. 
black oats and rye-graſs early in the ſpring, andff 1 
ſowed very thick, ſo as to bind the ground by ſuch 
means; this ground will be in good heart to bear 1 0 
the rye- graſs, and hold it a year or two, or longer; L Jl 
then this ground is to be ploughed up, and ma- r 
naged again in the ſame manner ; for ſuch ground 
will pay bes to be laid down to graſs. 5 


E 
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. 10. Some of my grounds are ſubje& to blight, 


g round to white oats or barley, though never ſo 
'3 bod; for barley and white oats muſt be ſown later 
an other corn, and conſequently will not have ſo 


re 4 uch time to be ſettled in the ground, for which 
W 2aſon ſuch a ground will be more ſubject to blight; 
is Plack oats therefore, and wheat, I hold the pro- 


Pereſt grains for ſuch ground, and do believe in 
ie ſuch ground the black oats ſhould be dragged in. 
I ſowed barley the ſecond and third days of May, 
Inno 1703; I had a great burthen of rath-ripe 
e Farley, bat thin and blighted for the moſt part; 
1 For indeed clay-land is ſo flow in forward- 
© Ing corn, eſpecially if it lies to the north, and 
"Fas a hedge row to the ſouth to ſhade it, and a 
S Wet ſummer to boot, as there was this year, that tis 
f Mot to be expected it can carry a full-bodied corn; 

Fherefore ſuch ground ought to be ſowed earlier. I 
h Wbſcrved on the north ſide of the hedge-row, where 
the head-land was, the corn ſeemed riper than any 
In the field, but very thin of flower, which I take to 
pe, becauſe it had ſo little ſun, that nature could not 


Farry it on to it's perfection, conſequently, having 


- ff 


by. 
"A 


- 
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None it's utmoſt, the corn ſoon withered and grew 
„ry. 
. 4 Our white land at Crux-Eaſton, though poor, is 
1 aid to bear the beſt bodied corn, which I am ſatiſ- 
Fed, according to the common way of manage- 
14 ent, it does in wet or dripping ſummers; but, 
f the ſummer proves very dry, as this year (1704) 
as, I find the barley, eſpecially before it begins 
Jo ripen, ſhrinks and runs to a brown colour, and 
4 


Flights, the ground not being able to nouriſh it 


. 


1 any longer; when the clay-land ſhall better ſup- 
24 port it's barley, and produce a fuller and finer 


rin'd grain: the leaves on trees in white land in 


ſuch years thall ſoon decay and turn yellow. | 
3 | 2 The 
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| 1 rt which reaſon I would never plough ſuch A blights. 
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The reaſon why thoſe grounds which hang from 
the horizon to the eaſt are moſt ſubject to mildew, 
and to blaſting, may be (as I judge) from the ſun 
drawing theſe vapours towards it, juſt as a great fy 
fire in a room draws the air towards it; fo the ſun * 
having ſet theſe in motion, but not having ſtrength 
enough to draw them into the middle region, to p 
form them into a cloud, doth yet draw them till ro. 
he is below our horizon; then theſe dews tend to % 
the earth from whence they were taken, and in e. 
their motion to the weſt do fall on that ground . 
which hangs eaſtward, at right angles; therefore 
offenſive to 1 moſt. Cook, fo. 8. — This ſeems Hu 
to hold in corn land alſo. iy 
Of de- F. 17. The ſide. lands in the hill country are al- Fh. 
9 ways the pooreſt, becauſe the good grete, or mold, ar 
is waſhed down by rain. .4 
Of head- I was obſerving the great difference between «A ea 
lands. lower head-land of my wheat and the other parts, Pue 
the head-land being much the beſt wheat: this muſt ra 
be occaſioned by the horſes much treading on the 
turns, whereby — head-land was laid fo cloſe, thai or 
it kept in the moiſture better than the lighter parts; . 
which ſoon burnt up. 1s 
I obſerve the head-lands of all corn are firſt out 
in ear, not only on account of their being — 
better in heart, but becauſe, lying under the hedge q 
the corn lies warmer. 
o _ $. 12. Light land is ſaid to be the beſt and bo 
land. 3 kindlieſt land for corn, whilſt it will hold it, and 
that may be for three years; but ſtrong clay-land, 
though it will bring the leſs crops, will hold it long- n 
eſt, and endure ploughing poſſibly for fix or ſeven l 
years. | 
We have in the hill-country of Hampſhire a 
light moldering ground, eſpecially on the ſide- * 
lands, which the countrymen think not fit to plough A 
up for a wheaten crop till it has laid {till five or 1x8 
years, 


* 


eal 
a 
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m ears, and got a ſword, but will then plough it to a 
W. Parley and wheaten crop: the my life of theſe 
un Wounds, when ſowed, conſiſts in holding the ſeed 
at It together, which girt it cannot have, being mol- 
un ering, without a ſword ; therefore they are out 
th ho will ſow it beyond a wheaten crop (which is 
to wed on one earth) the ground after a wheaten 
ill Frop being too looſe; I hold it beſt therefore 
to lay it down upon the wheaten crop, ſowing 
in WFye-graſs with it, which will not only grow up 
1d With the wheat, and keep the top of the ground 
re Irm againſt moldering in ſummer and winter, 
ns gut by the ſtrength of the fold on the wheat will 

ive good burthens of graſs till to be ploughed to 
heat again. The beſt huſbandry for all light 
arren ground ſeems to be, to ſow it to rye-grals, 
d 1o to plough it up to corn once in four or five 


_ 
«4 
.-- 
|. 
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ne ears, and ſow it again on the firſt crop to rye-graſs. 
„ Puch ground is to be valued only on account of it's 
ſt. PFraſs, but, if ſowed to hop-clover, it will not at 


Every two years end be ſtrong enough to carry 
Porn. 
'$. 13. Cato, in the ſituation of a farm, adviſes Situation 
Pis countrymen to chooſe a ſouthern aſpect ; of fo ot à farm. 
treat conſequence was the nearer neighbourhood of 

Ihe ſun even in thoſe hot countries, and therefore 
„Pot to be deſpiſed in theſe colder ; tor it is plain to 
Ine, that the corpuſcular bodies of the ſun injected 


{Wot only into our bodies, but into all vegetables by 
d r's heat, are in their influences prodigiouſly more 
„powerful towards fructifying all forts af plants, than 
„Iny other manner of heat, or other rich manures 


F hatſoever; for ſoot, nitre, aſhes, blood, artificial 
Malts, or other mangoniſms and compoſitions Glau- 


xz Cato ſcripſit, optimum agrum eſſe, qui ſub radice montis 
tus fit, et ſpectet ad meridianam cceli partem. Varro, fol. 
1. In meridiem ſpectet. Cato, fol. 1. 
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in a more abundant manner, when it's parts are {> 


good clay piece of land, through which the Whole 


1% aſhes, 
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ber has made, though they may perform wonder 
in. our cold countries, yet cannot produce above 
fifth part of the increaſe the earth ſhall do, withoul 
theſe arts, in thoſe countries nearer the ſun, a8 
Africa, and the Weſt-Indies. And the heat of th 
ſun is, I doubt not, ſo corporeal a body, as to hav 
fixed in the earth of thoſe countries it's minuteſ® 
particles ſo far, that, if we were to bring fron 
thence a buſhel or two of their earth, it would fo ei 
ſome time do wonders in our cold country, till the 
treaſures, the ſun had by it's activity injected, wen 4 | 
exhauſted ; and according to the above notion i MCI. 
the great benefit of ſummer-fallowing to be account. 
ed for : the often turning the earth in the ſummen | 
grinds it into ſmall mellow parts, each of which re. 
ceives thoſe ſubtle luminous emanations of the ſunk L 


looſened by the plough and ſpade. And I doub 
not but in the hot climes, in their rainy or wintrj . 
ſeaſons, by reaſon of the richneſs of the ſoil, made 
ſo by the corpuſcles of the ſun ſo plentifully inject. 
ed, — the trees ſtrike roots much deeper tha 
with us, and that corn does ſo alſo, though poſſibly 
the ſtraw may not exceed the length of ours, becauſe 
the ſun checks it's growth, and confirms the fibres | 
and ſtalks of the leaves too faſt. 
A field of mine has a hedge-row to the ſouth. 
weſt, on a riſing ground; this hedge · row keeps off 
the ſun from it a great part of the day; it is a very f 


flock of ſheep paſs as often as they mgye from one 
ground to the other; the corn here runs much 
into halm, to ſhew the land is good, but produces 
a very thin grain: and the ſame proportion does 2 1 
farm hold with this land, which lies ſhelving from 
the ſun to the north; for the ſame reaſon all head- 1 1 
lands fenced from the ſun muſt be treated accord 
ingly, and ſweetened, not with dung, but chalk, 9 1 


Ss ARABLE LAND. 
len ies, &c. and ſuch land is to be concluded always 
'© ur: for the ſame reaſon ſuch lands are eaſily over- 


ou pughed. | | 

l have in the former obſervation taken notice of 
the e ſun's checking the growth of ſtraw, and con- 
au ming the fibres and leaves too faſt, which is the 
te aſon I have aſſigned, why the ſtraw may not in 


t countries exceed the length of ours: this how- 
ger may perhaps be no hindrance to the increaſe 
che grain; for from what I have remarked of 
Wis field, 'and alſo from other obſervations, I am 
gclined to think Dr. Woodward's hypotheſis not 
Improbable. — The vegetative particles of the earth, 


nen Which are particularly adapted for nouriſhing the 
re. Ned of a plant, may poſſibly conſiſt of a much more 
unWbrilized body than the other particles of earth, 
ſe at nouriſh the ſtraw, leaves, &c. and this body 
abt ay require longer time to be fo rarified, concoct- 


and digeſted, probably by the ſun and air work- 
gon it, that by ſuch means it may be aſſimilated ; 


ct. Ir dung laid on very barren ground does not, by 
anWperience, conſiſt of abundance of theſe. refined 
0 rticles, and may therefore produce abundance of 
ue aw, in our cold climate, but not of corn, — If 


Wis be the caſe, it ſeems probable alſo, that in every 


:h.Wro' the ſtalk (ſuppoſing of wheat) to the ear, ſome 
of culiar tubes or fibres may be appointed by the 
V II- wiſe Creator, which run from the root upwards 
dle che ſummit, and are much finer and ſtraiter than 
ne e other tubes of the plant, for receiving and con- 
ch ing to the ſeed the ſimilar and ſeminal parts and 
es ces; conſequently, where earth does not abound 
1 theſe parts, poverty arifeth in the increaſe, tho” 
m earth may abound in the more groſs vegetative 
d- Its, allotted for nouriſhing the ſtalk. From 
d- IInce it may be, that after one crop of peas you may 
K, Noe the next crop of peas full in halm or ſtraw, 
s, 4 Vor. I. 3 C but 


ant, among the innumerable tubes, which pals 
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but never in kids ; from hence we find, that oſten 


ſtirring the earth, ſubtilizing it's parts, and turning u 


tubes, ſeems not to diſſent from Dr. Woodward's opinion. IU, 


having ſeparated and looſed the heterogeneous 


it up to the air and ſun, is exceedingly conducive t 
the multiplying of grain, tho' the length of ſtray r 
may not be much increaſed by it: this may proba- he 
bly give a reaſon why aſhes, ſoot, &c. may have . 
fuch copious vegetative particles in them, as to 
force ſo ſtrongly the growth of plants; for the fir 


parts, which clogged each other, the vegetative 
particles are thereby enabled to be more active, and 
being reduced into their minuter corpuſcles, do a, 
cend in greater numbers up the tubes of plant. 
Nor is it to be objected, that by fire theſe vegeta 
tive particles ſhould be deſtroyed, ſeeing they au 
ſuppoſed to be ſolids. The proper alimental juice 
being thus prepared by nature, and the differen 
tubes being fitted to receive them, vegetation ap 

ars to be performed in plants no otherwiſe thai 

y the riſing of juices up the tubes by the heat d 
the ſun, in the ſame order and manner as the diſſimi- 
lar juices and ſpirits riſe in an alembic; the orifice. : 
of the tubes, conducting either to the ſtraw or ſeed WF © 
being fitted to receive the juices appropriated 1 
either *© This order is however ſometimes inter ea 


rupted un 
* The common opinion, maintained by Mr. Evelyn a Ne 


others, is, that every plant exhauſts it's own proper nutrimen' 
leaving that which is appropriated to the other plants qu * 
and undiſturbed. Dr. Woodward not only ſubſcribes to th u 
notion, but adds, That there are very many and different i 
gredients to go to the compoſition of the ſame individual plant 
of which ingredients every part of the plant has one allotted i? 
it for it's ſeparate and peculiar uſe. Our author, though 3 
aſſerts nothing, yet, in this ſuppoſition, that the ſtraw and ſes 
may be nourithed by different kinds of juices, received at dit 
rent orifices, and conveyed from the root upwards by differer i 


S 


. 


__ 


doctor reaſons from the vaſt var.ety of taſtes, ſmells, colou 
forms, and ſolidneſs, that it is impoilible one homogencou 
| e 75 matie 


* 
& 


va 
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nSvpted, by reaſon that the atoms of hete 


neous 


g ices will ſometimes ſhoot themſelves up in diffe- 
ent angular ftirias from what are adapted to the 
Prifices of the tubes; whereas in an alembic, where 
be paſſage of riſing is free, the apothecary can call 
or the order he knows his ſpirits will riſe in.— 


What 


Ui natter of the ſame ſubſtance, conſtitution, magnitude, figure, and 
Fravity., ſhould make up all this variety, and concludes, that 
Mere want not good indications, that every kind of vegetable 
Wequires a peculiar and ſpecific matter for it's formation and 
KHouriſhment ; Yea, ſaith he, each part of the ſame vegetable 
Moth ſo. The former part of this concluſion is affigned by the 
"Door as the cauſe of the neceſſity of frequently changing the 
pecies of vegetables. But Mr. Tull, in his 14th chapter of 
Morſe-hoeing huſbandry, treats the doctor's arguments with 
{great contempt, and in contradiftion to them advances the 
Inree following propoſitions, | 

= 1. That plants of the moſt different nature feed on the ſame ſort 
food ; 
2. That there is no plant but what muſt rob any other plant 
Niitbin it's reach; 
18 3. That a foil which is proper for one ſort of vegetables once, 
CA, 1N RESPECT TO THE SORT OF FOOD ir GIVEs, proper to 
ed al n; | 

And concludes, that if any one of the propoſitions are true, 
here is no need to change the ſpecies of vegetables from one 
CI ear to another, 1N RESPECT TO THE DIFFERENT FOOD THE 
ech Haug $01L is, THOUGH FALSLY, SUPPOSED TO YIELD. 

n ſupport: of theſe propoſitions he argues, that, if in this 
an Pries of crops each fort were ſo juſt as to take only ſuch par- 
cles as are particularly proper to it, letting all the reſt alone 
the other ſorts to which they belonged, then it would be 
+} aual to them all which of the ſorts were ſown firſt or laſt. But 


u. et the wheat be ſown after the barley, peas; and oats, inſtead 
un being ſown before them, and then it would evidently appear, 
3: the ſtarved crop of wheat, either that ſome or all of thoſe 


| ber grains had violated this natural probity, or elſe that na- 
re has given to vegetables no ſuch law of meum and tuum. 
i gain, if all plants did not feed on the ſame ſort of food, they 
PNuld not rob one another, as they are allowed to do; a char- 


15 E dck could not rob a turnip, and ſtarve it more than ſeveral tur- 
PS can do, unleſs the charlock did take from it the ſame par- 


_— icles which would nouriſh a turnip, and unleſs the charlock 
© | C 2 did 
adte ö 
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their roots in the common earth, but draw their 
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What theſe alimental juices conſiſt of, it is not eaſy i 1 
to fay : Sir John Floyer, in his Touchſtone of C 


Medicines, is of opinion, that plants only ſpread 3 uf 


9 
ward 
So 
"= 
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did devour a greater quantity of that nouriſhment than ſeveral 
turnips could take. Flax, oats, and poppy, could not burn or 
waſte the ſoil, and make it leſs able to produce ſucceeding crops Z 
of different ſpecies, unleſs they did exhauſt the ſame particles A 
which would have nouriſhed plants of different ſpecies ; for, let 
the quantity of particles theſe burners take be never ſo great, 
the — crops would not miſs them, or ſuffer any damage 
by the want or loſs of them, were they not the ſame particles, 
which would have nouriſhed thoſe crops, if the burners had left 
them behind, quiet and undiſturbed. Neither could weeds be 
any prejudice to corn, if they did draw off thoſe particles only 
that ſuit the bodies of weeds ; but conſtant cxperience ſhews, tc 
that all ſorts of weeds, more or leſs, diminiſh the crop of corn. 
Theſe are his principal arguments, and as a confirmation of the 
fact, that plants of the moſt different nature feed on the ſame 
ſort of food, he produces this experiment. At the proper ſea- 
ſon, tap a birch-tree in the body or boughs, and you may have 
thence a large quantity of clear liquor, very Male altered from 
water; and you may ſee, that every other ſpecies of plants, 
that will grow in water, will receive this, live and grow in it as 
well as in common water. Having thus given his objeQions 
to Dr. Woodward's hypotheſis, concerning the cauſe of the ne- Mis 

ceſſity of frequently changing the ſpecies of plants, he proceeds Mi 
to propoſe his own. One true cauſe of a crop's failing, faith 8 
be, is want of a quantity of food to maintain the quantity of ve- Ind 
etables which the food ſhould nouriſh. When the quantity cf 
ood is ſufficient for another ſpecies (that requires leſs) but not 1 
for that which laſt grew, to grow again the next year, then 
that other 1s beneficial to be planted after it; for the conſtitu- 
tion of plants are different; ſome require more food than 
others, and ſome are of a ſtronger make, and better able to pe- 
netrate the earth, and forage tor themſelves. Therefore oats 
may ſucceed a crop of wheat on ſtrong land, with once plough- gk 
ing, when barley will not, becauſe barley is not ſo well able to 
netrate, as oats, or beans, or peas are. Long tap-rooted Zu"! 
plants will not ſucceed immediately after thoſe of their own or & 
any other ſpecies of long tap roots, ſo well as after horizontal- he 
| We rooted 
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1 rard by many experiments has confuted this, and 
Ihe like opinions delivered by other authors, and 
Nufficiently proved, that the watery part imbibed, and 
unning up the tubes, is only the vehicle to a cer- 
Fain vegetable terreſtrial matter, which gives nou- 
iſhment and increaſe to plants. Theſe minute, 
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well or better than they will ſucceed horizontal; for the food 


rt a greater depth has already been exhauſted by the one, and 
s hiefly that which lies nearer the ſurface by the other. The 
5 A eader muſt obſerve here, that theſe cauſes, to which Mr. Tull 
t Imputes the neceſſity of changing the ſpecies of plants, are cauſes 
„ nly in the common way of huſbandry ; for by his new method 
© pf conſtant tillage, he tells us, he prevents their effeAs. For 
, Example, wheat is not, in the common way, (eſpecially on any 
{+ Wrong ſoil) to be ſown immediately after wheat ; for the firſt 
e heat ſtanding almoſt a year on the ground, by which the 
y ZFround muft grow harder, and wheat ſeed-time being foon af- 
„ er harveſt in England, there is not ſpace of time to till the land, 
1. Wfter having been thus exhauſted, ſo much as a ſecond crop of 
e Wheat requires; but wheat, in his new method, may be ſown 


Inmediately after wheat; for by keeping the ground in conſtent 
llage he procures a ſufficient quantity of food for his plants, 
Ind ſtrengthens their conſtitutions: if ground therefore be ma- 
aged according to the rules preſcribed in his book, he aſſerts, 
ere is no neceſſity of ever changing the ſpecies. I think it 
Pay be objected to this aſſertion of Mr. Tull's, that it is not 
Inly the farmer but the gardener alſo who complains, that 
Wis ground is grown tired of ſuch and ſuch a plant; and finds 
Iimſelf under a neceſſity of changing it for another ſpecies ; and 
et in his hands the hough and the ſpade are in conſtant uſe, 
nd he is perpetually manuring, turning, and pulverizing his 
round; and, if what Mr. Liſle has taken notice of be fact, 
dat after one crop of peas you may have the next crop of peas 
II in halm or ftraw, but never in kids, it ſeems to follow that 
Ne ſced and the-ſtraw require different juices for their nouriſh- 
Ment. See article Peas, title, Land ſowed to peas will not 
Pear peas well again for ſix years, F. 12. alſo F. 11. Upon 
We whole however, which of theſe two gentlemen is in the 


ght, or whether either of them is ſo, I muſt leave to the de- 
o rmination of thoſe who have buſied themſelves in theſe in- 
d 72 ui ries. | 

JT I Of the order in which the ſpecies ſhould be changed, ſee 
I. ec author's remarks at the end of the article Swing. 
49 C 3 atomical, 


footed plants; but horizontal will ſucceed thoſe tap-roots as 
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the rules of levity aud gravity, by how much their Þ 


Mr. Eve. 
-lyn's cata- 
logue of 
manures. 
Of nitrous 
ſalts. 


atomical, imperceptible bodies ariſe up thro? the 


MANURE aud MANURING. 


ut 
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watery tubes with wonderful ſwiftneſs, according to 


atomical parts are lighter than the water, or have 2 
figure ſerviceable to that ſpeed; and the ware 
thruſting ſtill forwards at the extremity, theſe 
minute parts are forced to the fide of the tube or A 
pipe, and every minute part gs to the increaſing 
and lengthening it. A 


be 


MANURE and MANURING. 


F. 1. R. Evelyn has given us an account 4 
the various manures, either expe: 3 55 
rienced by himſelf, or in uſe in his time, or 8 
which he had conceived a good opinion ; of thei Ple. 
I ſhall preſent the reader with the following abſtrad F 
Amongſt his compoſts, . he ſays, cold and dry win Ind 
ters, with ſtore of ſnow, is one which I reckon equa 
to the richeſt manures, being impregnated, as they 4 
are, with celeſtial nitre. fo. 312. 3 
*Tis ſalts, which entice roots to affect the upper] 22 
and ſaline ſurface of the earth, upon which thi 
nitrous rains and dews deſcend, and are the caulk 
that ſome plants the moſt racy, and more chargei Maſil 
with juice than any other, fuch as the vine, thrivWnu 
ſo well amongſt rocks and pumices, 2 in what 
ever maintains this vital pickle. fo. A 
*Tis. falt which makes all 1 wa lon 
ſhaded earths abound in fertility, ib. — Obſeri 
therefore, how under corn and hay-reeks conf 3 
$; but yet it ſeems in meads, graſs comes na 
up well under hay-recks, becauſe poſſibly the groun 
may be too rich, or falt, for perennial grals, thY 
not for annual corn. 7 
Salt ſown in gravel-walks (as I have experience 
it) for a time burns the earth, fo that. nothing wil 


groß 


% 
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ro upon it; but when the rains have once di- 
„ted it, it ſprings up more wantonly than ever; 
i er which I have left it off. fo. 314. | 


He has a wonderful opinion of nitte. fo. 31 5.— 
Put, for ought I find, he is ſtrangely confounded 
„bout the principles of vegetation, what they are. 
J. 2. Woad and hemp are faid to deſtroy the Woad and 
egetable virtue where they grow. fo. 316. — 
F. 3. He is againſt the uſe of human dung, un- Human 
Es it be well ventilated and aired, norwithſtanding dung. 
Tolumella. fo. 317. 

FG. 4. Aquatick fowls dung is too fiery, and Dung of 


water- fowl, 


hherefore not to be laid on ground, till the volatile 
ots have their mordicant and piercing ſpirits qua- 
e-WÞked. ib. ” 
F. 5. If gravel be wet and cold, lime is prefera- Manuree 
lc. fo. 304. —— 
F. 6 Arenous and ſandy earths want ligature; Gravel. 
Ind beſides, conſiſting of ſharp and aſperous angles, Sand. 
Pound and gall, curl and dwarf our plants, without 
exatraordinary help to render the paſſages more lip- 

Pery and eaſy; therefore relenting chalks, with cal- 
7Finations of turf, are profitable. to. 305. 
b F. 7. Sand, being of an open and looſe contex- 
% ure, is apt to put forth a forward ſpring, as more 
ei aſily admitting the ſolar rays, but it does not con- 
„ inue; this is an infirmity which may be remedied 

ich loam, which unites it cloſer. ib. | 
§. 8. With a hungry, or weeping, or cold ſort of Cold clay, 
ay, lime is not to be mixt, which being ſlack'd is 
wg and cold. fo. 307. To theſe laxatives are 
Welt, ſuch as drift ſand, ſmall gritty gravel, ſaw- 
% uft with marl, or chalk, and continual turning it 

ich the ſpade and plough. fo. 307. 
Chalk is healing, and therefore proper for clay, 

Pold, and ſpewing grounds. 
F. 9. Scouring of pond, or ditch- earth, is a moſt pond mud. 
rcellent manure for light land, fo 309. 
0 . | * 4 §. 10. 


Neats- 
dun 8 · 


Sheepꝰs- 
dung. 


Pigeons- 
dung. 


Blood. 


den, ſo it laſts not long, and therefore muſt be tb. 


tory, the blood of the ſlain did fo fertilize thi 
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. 10. Lands that are hot and burning allay with ea 


ſwine* s- dung, or neats-dung. fo. 309. Free 
$. 11. Horſe- dung, the leaſt pinguid and far off Fit 


any, taken as it falls, being the moſt fiery, excite 


to ſudden fermentation above any; wherefore "ti 
then fit only for the hot-bed : but for fields it ha 
need. be well rotten, leſt it bring a couch, and per 
nicious weeds ; the ſeeds of hay and other plants A 
which the horſes eat, come oftentimes entire fron, 
them : ſuch vegetables do commonly ſpring uy 
from the ſoil of cattle, of which they chiefly eat, a 
long knot-graſs from horſe-dung ; ſhort, clean, and 
tweet paſture, from the dung of ſheep and cows | 1 
the ſonchus or ſow-thiſtle from ſwine. fo. 317. Ms 1 
$. 12. Neats-dung univerſally of all — | ” 
moſt harmleſs, and the moſt uſeful ; excellent ti 
mix with ſandy 'and hot grounds, lean, or dry. vl 
318. - ; 
§. 13. Sheep e- dung i is of a middle temper bell 
tween cows-dung and pigeons-dung ; profitable | 4 10 
cold grounds. to. 318. Ihe 
F. 14. Pigeons- dung and that of poultry is ful pe 
of volatile ſalts, hot and fiery, and therefore mo ot 
applicable to the coldeſt ground. Be this obſervel Hol 
as a conſtant rule, that the hotter compoſts b 
early and thinly ſpread, and contrary the colder. fa in 
318.—Very efficacious is this dung to keep froſt ou N 
of the earth. ib. As the effect ot this dung is ſud 


oftener renewed. fo. 31 2 
98. 15. Blood is excellent with any ſoil where fruß 0 
is planted; and, as to it's improvements of corn 

r he tells you a ſtrange ſtory of the battle 9 E 

Badnam fields in Devonſhire. fo. 3 3 
Aſter the battle of Badnam kelds in i Devonſhire, Tis 

fas he, where Lord Hopton had a ſignal vis pf 

( 

IG, that moſt of the wheat ſtalks bore 2 3» +2} 


yell 
Þ 


4 "x 
i 5 : 


zo 
1 
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it ea to 7, and ſome to 14 ears; a thing almoſt in- 
4 redible, but aſſuredly reported by diverſe eye- 
4 


ritnefſes. fo. 3 19 have given my opinion of this 
nd the like tales under the article, Corn in gene- 


a al—ſee—Of many ears on one ſtalk.— He adds, 
a hat the blood and fleſh of animals is much more 
er Powerful for the enriching of land than their dung 
ond excrements, and is computed at twenty times 


ö he advantage, and to the ſame advance above this 
uß s hair and calcined bones; and ſo the dung of 
pigeons and poultry feeding on corn does as much 
n Exceed that of beaſts, which feed on groſs vegeta- 
's Ples, and one load of ſeed contains as much virtue 


ten load of dung. 


Ihe Eaſt-Indies, burning trees to aſhes is the only 
Improvement, of which they ſtrew not above a 
ZDuſhel to an acre ; it likewiſe kills the worms; but 
xn ground that is ſubject to over-heat and chap 
in nuch, aſhes and burning compoſts do but increale 
Ihe fever, and therefore contrary remedies ſhould 
ul e ſought, ſuch as neats and ſwine's-dung; but 


47 


$. 16. Wood-aſhes are fit for wet ground : : in Wood- 


aſhes. 


ol ot ſo, when lands are naturally or accidentally 


«Fold. fo. 320 
ba F. 17. He diſapproves of laying dung in heaps 
fe In the field, expoſed to the ſun, rain, and drying 


Dung 
ſhould not 


lay ex- 


e Pinds, whereby all the ſpirit and ſtrength is carried poked to 
d Ray; and pretends to put us in a better method the fun and 


be pf managing our dunghilis.-— Let the bottom or 
Jes of a pit, ſays he, be about four feet deep, paved 
o with ſmall chalk or clay at the bottom, that it 
$£ay hold water like a ciſtern ; direct your chan- 
pels and gutters about your houſe and ſtables to it. 
he pit muſt be under covert, fo that the down- 


e Wight rains at-leaſt may not fall into it. Lay a bed 
„of dung in it a foot thick, on that a bed of fine 
old, on that another bed of cyder- mere, rotton 

fruit, 
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fruit, and garden offal, on this a couch of pigeomi re 
and poultry-dung, with more litter, and beds of all r 
other variety of ſoil ; upon all this caſt water plen- 
tifully from time to time: as for freſh dung, ſuch. 
as ſheep make when folded, *tis good to cover r 
with mold as ſoon as poſſible from the fun. fore 
326. 3: 
F. 18. He accounts the warmth of the woolly | 
Hleeces of ſheep an improvement to land as well a8 
their dung. fo. 308; and the very breath and 
treading of cattle, and their warm bodies, is com- 
fortable, and marvellouſly cheriſhing. ib. — Thus 
far Mr. Evelyn. —There is no great matter to be 
collected from the ancient writers on huſbandy in 
Manures reſpect to this article of Manuring. Pliny prefen 
— ar. Ccow-dung to horſe-dung ; and, it the cows, or cat. 
cients, tle that chew the cud, feed on as good meat az 
horſes, without doubt the dung, by reaſon of ſuch* 
chewing, will be the finer. *® Columelia gives 
like reaſon for preferring aſſes dung to that of any, 
other beaſt ; becauſe, ſays he, the aſs is a long time 
in grinding his meat, by which means it is more 
thoroughly digeſted, and fit to be laid on the ground 
immediately, as ſoon as made. Hogs dung he ri 
eſteems the worſt of all. Varro and Pamphilu 
agree, that the dung of geeſe, and all aquatick 
fowls, is of a bad kind; but the latter of theſe 
aſſigns a different cauſe for it from that given by 
our Engliſh writer: he attributes it only to it's too 


Inter fimos bovum præfertur antequam jumentorum. Plin. . 
lib. 17. c. 9. 1 

8 Inter — 4 ſtercus optimum exiſtimatur quod aſinus fa. 
eit, quandoquidem id animal lentiſſimè mandit, ideoque fa- # 
cilius conquoquit, et bene confectum aque idoneum protinus arvo 
fimum reddit. Deterrimum ex omnibus ſuillum habetur, Co: FF 
lumella, lib 2. c. 14. | : ' 

Malum eſt ſtercus anſerum, et aquaticarum volucrum, prop-* 
ter humiditatem. Pamphilus in Geoponicis, fol. 5. 3 
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reat humidity, whereas Mr. Evelyn reports it to 
a fiery quality. Columella joins with“ Varro 
FF: giviug great commendations to pigeons- dung, 
evyond that of all other birds, on account of it's 
u ermenting heat, and in adviſing to ſow it on the 
round before the corn is harrowed-in ; but, if this 
not to be procured, he direQs us to make uſe of 
Poats-dung in it's ſtead. * Pliny recommends earth 
Phat is ſalt, as preventive of, or deſtructive to in- 
ects; and this may be one of the great advantages 
From lime, ſoot, pigeons-dung, and often tilling 
the ground: It is agreed on, ſays he, by every 
Dne, that there is no manure more profitable than 
Jupines, ploughed into the ground before they 
Fave kidded. 


at. F. 19. The maintenance corn muſt depend on, Dung, its 
: s the innate digeſted ſalts of the earth, and wel 
C N 


the precocious way, the ſame year the land is 
n unged; dunging is but a weak ſupport for very 
ne poor land to depend on; *tis a good ſauce to the 
Ire 


Poble juices, which are before in the land, to 
Heighten them: but if you think dung alone a ſuffi- 
ient nouriſhment, where the land is before poor, 


— Sou will find, that in ſuch caſe the corn will run out 
ck 
le ! Antequam farrias, more ſeminantis, ex aviariis pulverem 


ſtercoris per ſegetem ſparge ; fi et is non erit, caprinum manu 
Mgacere, atque ita terram ſarculis permiſcere, ea res lætas ſegetes 
eddit. Columella, lib. 2. fol. 108. 

= * Stercus optimum eſt volucrum, præter paluſtrium et nan- 
zum: de hiſce præſtare columbinum, quod fit calidiſſimum, et 
ermentare poſſit terram: id ut ſemen aſpergi in agro oportere. 
arro, lib. 1. ſect. 43. 
& | Salſz terræ multo melius creduntur, tutiora a vitiis innaſ- 
Fentium animalium. 
A ulnter omnes conſtat nihil eſſe utilius lupini ſegete, priuſ- 
= quam ſiliquetur, aratro vel bidentibus verſa. Plin. lib. 17. c. 9. 

Mr. Miller remarks, that in Italy, to this day, they cut 

1 ov the narrow leaved tall blue lupines, when in flower, and 
r plough them into their ground as manure. 
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Foncocted juices, which are not to be obtained by poor land. 
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ta a ſtraw, and the grain to a thin body with little 
flour; and that very poor land ſhall be as little able 
to bear good dunging, as a poor man, whoſe blood 
is poor, much ſtrong drink: the very quinteſcence 
in earth, which improves grain, ſeems to depend 
very much on the air, ſun, and rains, incorporated 
with the enrth, which ſeem principally to give birth = 
and life to vegetables; for the receiving of which cal 
principles the dung has not had time, which bf 
newly depoſited on the earth: how much is to bel 
attributed to theſe principles is eaſy to be ſeen, if 
Mr. Ray, Grew, and Malpigivs be conſulted. 1 
Pungof F. 20. In diſcourſe with farmer Sartain of| Wo: 

is preger- Broughton in Wilts, and other farmers, I was ſay. 
tion to the jhg, that the tails and the improvement of the dung e 
goowels of cattle was anſwerable to the food they feed on, © 
togd. and gave ſeveral inſtances of it; to which farmer * 
Sartain replied, They were ſenſible alſo, that, when} 4 
they foddered with the beſt meadow-hay, it made 
their grounds quite another thing in goodneſs, thay 
when they foddered with a coarſer hay. — Farmer 
Stephens of Pomeroy aſſented to this, and added, 
that the ſheep ſlate in the common of Pomeroy was 
of ſo rowety or roweny, Wet, and poor a graſs, that 
the tails of the ſheep that feed on it would do land 
no good: to confirm his report, he led me to a 
good healthy ground, which he had ſowed to wheat, 
and which he had folded with theſe ſheep, ſo rich 
in appearance, that no ground could be ſeen for the 2 
trundles, and yet by the corn there was no ſign of 
the good effects it had on the land; and the trun- E | 
5 op if you broke them, were as coarſe as rabbet- 
dung. » This makes therefore for the improvements 5 F 
by graſs-ſceds in poor lands, forafmuch as the 6 2 

gain not thereby a good belly-full only, but og 

| Of dung- their dung has greater virtue. 
ing poor F. 21. If you divide the poorer part of a gun 


land next v u h 
8 from the better, leave two or three lugg in dp" 
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f the poorer ground within the hedge of the bet- 
Wer ground; becauſe the cattle love to creep to the 
edge-ſide, and will improve that poorer part by 
heir dunging on it. | 

$. 22. That part of my barley, which had been Horſe. 
Nunged with horſe-dung the year before for wheat, ma 0 os p 
Was twice as good as that part, which the ſame cow.dung. 
ear was dunged with cow-dung, though that part 
Nunged with cow-dung was rather the better land. 
= $. 23. Horſe-dung being laid on wheat- land juſt Horſe- 
4 fore it is ſowed, and then ploughed in, and ſowed dung when 


2 . * . to lay it 
n one earth, (which is often done in the hill-coun- on. 


5 > © = RP” fa. foo. © foi CD CO 


„where the land is light) is apt through the fire 
r the dung to run out the corn faſter than the di- 
o Peſtion of the ſtalk can be made; and fo the parts 
Peing looſe and hollow in the texture, when the 
Pinter comes, the cold pierces it ſo, that it withers 
ind dies; whereas dung ſhould either, on ſuch 
1e And, be laid and ſpread a month before the ground 
=S ploughed and ſowed, or elſe ſhould be ploughed 
=D a fortnight before the ground is ſowed. 
d. F. 24. Lord Shaftſbury complained to me, that Dung of 
as e did not find feeding his grounds with cows im- fatting 
a; froved them. I told his lordſhip the reaſon I be- ferable to 
d Reved was, becauſe his cows were milch cows, not that of 
ting beaſts ; for the dung of milch cattle cannot wich cow. 
it, prove lands like the dung of fatting beaſts, the 
þ Pilking them ſolliciting the fat and nouriſhment of 
e creature to follow the current of the milk, 
of hereby the dung is much the poorer ; and why 
eather-fold is worſe than ewe-fold, I conceive to 
+. E, becauſe the nouriſhment of the weather goes in- 
his growth. 
ep . 25. I aſked a Wiltſhire man what the tails of Of hiring 
o hundred ſheep might be worth, if one was to dest for 
Fre them. He ſaid, that ſometimes he had known 8 
Peep to be let out, and they have had 12 d. per 
ch ehe for lending a hundred ſheep to fold, which is 
of 4 looked 
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preferable ſures me, that notable countrymen have told him, 


weathers, 


Time of 
carrying 
out ſome 


forts of ma- Many huſbandmen fling layers of malt-duſt inte 


nure. 


It-duſt g: . . 
_ with fling another layer, and ſow it mixed thus toge 


pigeons- 
dung. 


Cantions 
in uſing 
pigeon an 
poultry- 
dung. 


dow or corn-land : but, before it is uſed, it ought to have lat 


. 
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looked on of as good a value as a good load of pot. 
dung. Note, in Leiceſterſhire one may have the 

fold of 200 for 12 d. per night. 
$. 26. Mr Davers of Cauſum in Wiltſhire aſ. 


that in dividing the ewes from the weathers, in 
folding in the ſame ground, they have had much 
the better corn where they have folded the ewes, 
Mr. Davers thought it was from the lambs, becauſ 
their dung muſt be richer from the milk they ſuck: 
ed from the ewes. I bave given my ſentiments on 
this point in a former obſervation ; but quære whe- 
ther the ſoil of all gelt creatures, is not leſs gene. 
rous and rich than that of others. I told Mr, 
Davers, that I had been aſſured, if cattle had po 
mean hay given them, the ſoil of them would dc 
the ground little ſervice, to which he aſſented; and 
he ſaid further, that horſes dung when they were: 
graſs rather impoveriſhed than bettered the land 
whereas what came out of the ſtable was otherwiſe. 

$. 27. Carry out horſe-piſs, cows-piſs, hogs-pi 
when they are frozen and in ice. 


the pigeon-houſes, and, when it is well covered 


ther on their grounds, and find, they ſay, great ad 

vantage in it. I have not as yet had experience 0 

it, but have heard it greatly commended, and be 
lieve it to be a good way. 

$. 28. Sharrock ſays, fo. 91. For cold land 

; pigeon and poultry-dung ® is very uſeful, whic 


" Mr. Miller ſays, the dung of pigeons, hens, and geeſ 
are great improvers of meadow or corn-land ; the firſt of rhe 
being the beſt ſuperficial improvement that can be laid on mes 


abroad out of the dove-houſe ſome time, that the air may han! 
a little ſweetened it, and mollified the fiery heat that is in t 


dung. 
aboun 


Jo 
he 
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wound in volatile ſalt; theſe are only ſowed by the 


and, for fear of burning the corn in the chitting of 
he grain. — I have obſerved where theſe dungs 
av e been over-plentifully laid, that the place bore 
o corn at all, whereas in other places, where it 
vas moderately ſtrewed, the crop was exceeding 


great; the ſame effect there is in urine and ſoot 


rom the very eager ſpirit, and volatile ſalt, an 
herefore the ſame caution is to be had in their 
ſe : horſe-dung, if not rotten, lying thick will do 
he ſame. 


$. 29. Mr. Putching of Leiceſterſhire ſays, they Quanciey of 
ommonly ſow two quarters of pigeons-dung on an — 38 


xcre (which is ſixteen buſhels) and their method of acre. 


owing it is, to ſow it after the corn, and before the 
orn is harrowed in: in meadows he ſuppoſes eight 
buſhels on an acre is enough. 
$. 30. It may be judged that pigeons-dung is Pigeons. 
peter than poultry-dung, from Mr. Evelyn's view Jung pre- 
df them by a microſcope ; for he ſays, that pigeons- — ai 
Jung is conſtituted of a {tiff glutinous matter, eaſily dung. 
educible to a duſt, of a grey colour, with ſome 
uſky atoms after dilution ; but the dung of poul- 
ry was fo full of gravelly ſmall ſtones and ſand, 
hat there appeared no other ſubſtance, fave a very 
mall portion both of white and blackiſh viſcous 
atter, twiſted up together, of all other the moſt 
ætid and ill-{melling. Evelyn, fo. 295. 
$. 31. Sir Ambroſe Phillipps ſells his pigeons- Pigeons- 
lung for 4 d. per buſhel, which is 2 8. 8 d. per quar- dung price 
er; one Gimſon bought it, and laid it on light ef que 
andy land, and, it proving a hot ſummer, he it. 
nought it did his barley rather harm than good. 
r. Putching is very tond of this dung, and buys 
t for 2 8. 6d. per quarter, and ſows two quarters, 


Ind ſometimes three on an acre, which he thinks is 


eſt : he ſows it after his barley is in the ground, 
before 
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before harrowing, and harrows in both together: 
he alſo ſows it in the ſame manner on his wheat- 
land, and in caſe a wet and cold ſpring comes upon 
his barley, ſo that he is like to have little in his fur- 
rows, he flings about a ſack on an acre, between 
the furrows, and finds it to ſtrengthen and comfort 


48 


the cold land ſo, that he has as good corn there as 


on the ridges : he bad me but try, and I ſhould have 
as good an opinion of it as he had. Mr. Clerk of 
Ditchly told me afterwards, that Sir Ambroſe ſow- 
ed commonly five quarters on an acre. _ 

To ma- §. 32. The gentlemen mentioned in the preced- 

pizeons- Ing obſervation agreed, that the beſt way to manage 

dung. pigeons-dung in a dove-houſe, was often to lay a 
layer of ſtraw upon it ; but then it will be amaſſed 
to ſo great a bulk, that it muſt often be removed 


to ſome place, where it may lie ſrom the power off 


oy the weather. 
Soot and F. 22, Sharrock tells us, fo. 134: Soot and 
dang. pigeons- dung abound much in volatile falt; and 1 
have this year (1703) on a cold and moiſt clay, 
ſeen excellent advantage on the graſs thereby, it 


being only ſtrewed thin on the graſs before ſpring ;iﬀ 


but of the two ſoot was the beſt. 

Soot to kill F. 34. Cook ſays, fo. 19. Soot is good to kill 
mos. moſs; it's heat kills the roots, for they lie on the 
top of the earth. | 
Soot to lay F. 25. I find in Leiceſterſhire many do fling ſoot 
wheat, ON their green wheat in February, fo as to blacken 

the land with it ; therefore I need not fear burning 
my wheat with it, at that time at Eaſton. The 
' ſoot from the ſea- coal is eſteemed the beſt. 


Coal aſhes F. 36. A notable farmer told me, that he had 


df : 
E. Poi. tried all ways of managing French-graſs, by dung, 


and fold, &c. and had found coal-afhes the only, 


or beſt improvement. Qu. therefore why not 


beak-land burnt; and why may not theſe be 4 
8 be 


, 
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ſt improvements, becauſe they will not create and 
courage a rowety or roweny graſs to ariſe, to 
oak the French-graſs, as Mr. Methuen had ob- 
rved dung to do. 


, from the ſame reaſon as the ſalt of brine does, 
urine thrown on gravel-walks ; and aſhes have a 
ong ſalt in them; yet this ſalt is beneficial to the 
bots of the French-graſs, becauſe it has a tap-root, 
hich runs deep, and the ſalt of the aſhes is very 


ell qualified before it ſinks down to the roots of 
e French graſs. 


4 ckons rotten wood of hedges and coppices to be a wood, 
F eat improver of the ſoil where it drops, and inſtan- 
„ the earth where faggot - piles have been uſed to 


and. 


> thrown over new- ſown beds, to hinder the rains, 
waterings, from beating too much on the ſurface, 
d ſo hinder the ſeeds from riſing; — and no 
ubt *ris the ſame with corn. Part 1. fo. 5. 


ring with ſea-ware is an univerſal huſband 
roughout thoſe iſlands, fo. 53. &c. In the iſle of 
tig, he reports, that, by manuring healthy ground 
th ſea-ware, many ſtalks had five ears growing on 
em; fo. 140; and in the iſle of Skie, by an im- 
hel govement of marle, 35 told increaſe was had, and 
any ſtalks carried five ears of barley ; and he aſ- 
res us this account was given him by the then poſ- 
or of the land; fo. 132. But I have in another 
ace given my opinion, that theſe ſuperfætations are 


t probable, 


eſt o Vid, Corn in general. ; 
Yor, I, 8 D I. 40, King 


It ſeems to me, that aſhes may be propereſt to 14. the rea- 
rench-graſs, inaſmuch as they kill the natural fon. 


$. 37. J. Mortimer, Eſq; F. R. S. fo. 380. Rotten 


§. 38. Quinteny ſays, the dung of leaves Rotten 
oroughly rotten, is hardly fit for any thing but to le. 


$. 39. Martin of the Weſtern iſles ſays, the ma- Sea ware 


and marle, ' 
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Malt · duſt. 


malt-duſt ſowed on barley- land did very little good 
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g. 40. King of Iiftey in Berkſhire ſays, that the 


laſt ſummer (anno 1699) by reaſon of the drought; 
for, no rain falling from ſowing-time till the ſeed 
was come up, the ſtrength of the duft was not waſh- 
ed into the land. 

He faid, it was common in thoſe parts of Berk- 
ſhire, to lay malt-duſt on wheat land, and to fling it 
on at the ſame time they ſow the wheat, and harrow} 
it in together, and a very good improvement it 
was; but, ſaid he withal, I have heard huſbandmen 
argue that point, and hold, that malt-duſt is bettet 
for ſummer-corn than for wheat, and they give this 
reaſon for it; the winter corn lies a whole year in iat 
the ground, and the malt-duſt will have ſpent it';| 
ſtrength by the time the winter is over, and not 
hold up the corn in heart all the ſummer; they ſouf 
with the wheat two quarters of malt-duſt to an acre, 
which makes four quarters of corn-meaſure. 

Farmer Ratty aſſured me, that malt-duſt went 
beyond dung on clay- land; for *tis on ſuch land 
not on light land, that he has had the experience «ff 
it : and that farmer Hawkins knows this very well 
tho* he does not care others ſhould, left the pricſ | 
ſhould grow dearer : he ſays, he lays twenty ſack} 
on an acre, of the ordinary four-buſhel ſacks, which 3 
he buys at Whitchurch at 1 s. per ſack. He fowſi - 
on his wheat ground, not dung'd nor folded, about 
February, and he ſays the wheat will ſurpaſs thel | 
dunged-wheat, and the ground will produce a gooll 
barley-crop atterwards, tho' ſuppoſed to the con 
nar 

Mr. Thomſon of Loughborough aſſures me 
that malt-duſt laid on cold graſs- grounds makes i 
great improvement: he lays, he lays after the rat 
of four quarters on an acre, on ſuch ground, buff 

*twould be better to lay fix or ſeven. Note, five 
quarters on an acre is a peck on a lugg-fquare ; 7 
quarteſ 
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quarters is a peck and an half, It ſeems it would 
eeable on our cold clay-meadows. 
I have obſerved of dungs, and lime, and ſtrong 
beer, that they afford no ſpirits, or vegetable ſalts, 
ill they have paſſed a fermentation by fite, whereb 
heir ſpirits or ſalts are raiſed and ſecreted ; ſo I loo 
on the ſame obſervation to hold good in malt and 
barley ; ground barley being of little profit to land 
f laid on it; whereas ground-malt laid on land, 
W(tho* *twould be madneſs to do it) as we may judge 
hy the malt-duſt, would yield a great produce. 
Mr. Clerk ſays, he uſes the kiln-duſt of the malt 
Whimſelf, viz. that duſt which comes through the 
Whair-cloth, which he looks on to be better than the 
Wother : he laid (he faid) ten quarters upon an acre, 
Woth on his graſs-ground and barley, about January 
r February. I aſked him if it would not be apt to 
Purn the ground, not being laid on earlier; he ſaid, 
ne ſhower of rain he thought wath'd the heat out 
nf it. As to the largeſt tail-duſt of the malt, he 
Wold it for 4 d. per buſhel, to people to feed pigs 
ith. 


n 


ic voollen rags, he aſſured me of ſtrange effects from 
hem, which improve to four or five crops. He faid 
Whey migh tbe bought at London for 28. or 2s. and 
d. per hundred weight, 112 lb. to the hundred; 
ld people might be hired to cut them on a block, 
hich would coſt about 6 d. per hundred. Lay of 


hem by ſcattering them out of the ſeed-lip at the 
Wecond ploughing or earth, about the latter end of 
W uly : being thus covered, they will grow finnowy 
r moldy by ſeed-time *, 
a §. 44. It 
zeſde the manures ſpoken of by our author, there are two others 


uch commended by Mr. Miller, which arerotten tanners bark, 
i nd rotten vegetables,---Oak bark, ſays he, after the tanners have 


Wheſe chopt ſmall, to an inch or two ſquare; fow 
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$. 43. In diſcourſe with King on the ſubject of 1 


* 
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Worms $. 44. It is a common and well approved of 
od tor method in huſbandry, at Litchfield in Hampſhire, 
long dung and the neighbourhood thereof, to carry out long 
into the dung, and lay it on lay-ground, that is light and 
Sm whitiſh, and to let the worms draw it in, being laid 
early; then to plough it up and ſow it on one earth; 
but it muſt not be ſtrong land, becauſe that can't be 

ſowed on one earth. | | 
Dung, §. 45. It is a frequent practice in the hill-country to 
— pot- dung land, run to graſs and to a ſword, in July, 
and to plough in the dung, and ſow it on one earth 
with wheat, the latter end of Auguſt, or a week inf 
September; and true it is, that though the ground 
be graſſy and ſwordy, as it will be in our hill-coun| 
try by two years lying to grals, and tho? the ſpring 
be very dry, as alſo the ſummer, yet in April and 
May, 


9 
uſed it for tanning of leather, when laid in a heap, and rotted, is a 
excellent manure, eſpecially for tiff cold land; in which one load 
of this manure will improve the ground more, and laſt longer 
than two loads of the richeſt dungs. It is better for cold ſt ron 
land than for light hot ground, becauſe it is of a warm natur 
and will looſen and ſeparate the earth: ſo that where this ma 
nure has been uſed three or four times, it hath made the land | 
very looſe, which before was ſtrong, and not eaſy to be wrough = 
When this manure is laid on graſs, it ſhould be done ſoon aft 
Michaelmas, that the winter rains may waſh it into the ground 
for, if it is laid on in the ſpring, it will burn the graſs, and, i 
ſtead of improving it, wall pay injure it for that ſeaſon 
Where it is uſed for corn land, it ſhould be ſpread on the ſurf 
face before the laſt ploughing, that it may be turned down fo 
the fibres of the corn to reach it in the ſpring , for, if it lies to 
near the ſurface, it will forward the growth of corn in wif 
ter; but in the ſpring, when the nouriſhment is chiefly wantef 
to encourage the ſtems, it will be nearly conſumed, and the con 
will receive little advantage from it.— Rotten vegetables of mol 
ſorts alſo greatly enrich land; ſo that, where other manure | 
ſcarce, theſe may be uſed with great ſucceſs. The weeds d 
ponds, lakes, or ditches, being dragged out before they feel 
and laid in heaps to rot, will make excellent manure, as wi 
moſt other ſorts of weeds, But wherever any of theſe are en 
ployed, they ſhould be cut down as ſoon as they begin to flower 
| . for 
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9 May, when the ſun gets ſtrength, and warms the 
ng pround, the ſpirits of the dung will be drawn out of 


he ground upwards, as will plainly appear by the 
good deep colour of the wheat, and the thickneſs 
and thriving condition of it: however 'tis plain by 
wveral experiments I have made this way, that the 
nellower and looſer the ground is, you thus ma- 
age, the better the ſpirits of the dung will be drawn 
zpwards, through the earth, to the roots of the corn, 
as has appeared to me, both by the thickneſs and co- 
our; therefore the Ruſbanding land this way, which 
run to a matted ſword, ought, as much as can 
e, to be avoided. Corn thus huſbanded will thrive 
little during the winter, nor until warm wea- 
her comes: from hence it may ſeem, that to carry 
put dung on ſuch land the beginning of June, and 
plough it in whilſt the ſun is hot, and has a good 


or, if they are ſuffered to ſtand until their ſeeds are ripe, the land 
vill be ſtored with weeds, which cannot be deſtroyed in two or 
hree years ; nay, ſome kinds of weeds, if they are permitted to 
and ſo long as to form their ſeed, will perfect them after they are 
iet down, which may be equally prejudicial to the land: there- 
re the ſureſt method is to cut them down juſt as they begin to 
ower; at which time moſt ſorts of vegetables are in their great- 
tt vigour, being then ſtronger, and fuller of juice, than when 
Heir ſeeds are farther advanced; ſo that at that time they abound 
Bo with falts, and therefore are more proper for the intended 
Purpoſe. In rotting theſe vegetables it will be proper to mix 
ome earth, mud, or any other ſuch like ſubſtance with them, to 
revent their taking fire in their fermentation ; which they are 
ery ſubje to, where they are laid in large heaps, without 
ny other mixture to prevent it; and it will be proper to cover 
ne heaps over with earth, mud, or dung, to detain the ſalts; 
therwiſe many of the finer particles will evaporate in ferment- 
g. When theſe vegetables are thoroughly rotted, they will 
ma ſolid maſs, which will cut like butter, and be very full of 
a! which will greatly enrich the land. He commends 

Wkewiſe ſea-ſand, ſhells, and corals, eſpecially for a ſtrong loam, 
Clining to clay; but adds, as theſe bodies are hard, the im- 
provement is not the firſt or ſecond year, becauſe they require 
ume to pulverize them, before their talts can mix with the earth 


d impregnate it. 
Fi D 3 ſeaſon 
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tiil Auguſt; for the ſun will exhale upwards the 


7 
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ſeaſon to hold ſo, is better huſbandry than to defer i 


ipirit of the dung. In poor ground it ſeems proper 
to me to ſummer-fallow it, (if lay-ground run to 

raſs} and ſtir it in the winter, in order to ſow it al 
— with oats or barley and French-grals, in ordeff 
to feed the French- graſs with cows during the ſum: 
mer, after the roots are well eſtabliſhed ; and ſuch 
feeding will not kill the French-graſs in ſuch poor 
ground; for there can be no danger of ſuch exube. 
rancy of ſap, that the root ſhoald fall under a ple. 
thory : in autumn it may be fed a little with ſheep 
without prejudice. 

From the above obſervation, how the dung 
plough'd in under furrow is drawn up to the root 
of the corn by the ſtrength of the ſun, may be ex 
plained, in the ſame manner, hew graſs in the hot 
teſt ſummers comes to have moſt goodneſs and ſpirit 
as is experimentally proved by deer, ſheep, and 
other cattle thriving by it (tho* plenty of rain doaf 
moſt contribute to increaſe of growth) the efluvii® 
which lie deep, being ſo exhaled to the roots, 

Mr. Biſſy and Mr. Slade being with me, when inf 
the month of July or Auguſt I was carrying out mi 
dung to lay on land that was fwordy, in order to 
ſpread it, and turn it under furrow, they did not api 
prove of that huſbandry ; Mr. Slade ſaid, he found 
it a much better way to carry it out in the ſpring 
i. e. about May, to lay on ground not apt to run tal 
graſs, and let it be waſh'd in, which will mellow the 
ground, and hollow it; and then turn it in at Midi 
ſummer, and ſow it on one earth. Mr. Biſſy ſaid, he 
found it always the beſt way, if dung was free fro 
weeds, and ſhort, ſuch as ox-dung and horſe-dungp" 
that would ſpit, to carry it out on the ground" 

lough'd up to ſow on one earth, a little before youſ 

ow it, and drag it in: he ſaid, he always found tht 
beſt corn by ſuch huſbandry, and would have * 
ſuaded me to try it. $. 46. |t 
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5. 46. It ſeems to me, that the grounds near the To lay 
puſe ought to have the dung, in regard of the RT 
heapneſs of carriage, and in regard that three loads 
pf corn may be carried in from thence, inſtead of one 
Wrom a farther diſtance ; and if ſuch grounds conſe- 
Wuently by rich crops of graſs-ſeeds maintain a 
reble ſtock, what matter 1s it whether the grounds 
t a diſtance have the dung at the firft hand or 
econd, I mean by the tails of ſheep? Beſides, the 
icher the grounds near to your backſide are, the 
ore they will anſwer in the produce of graſs, and 
n being of more general conveniency, as in main- 
aining lambs at lambing-time, in fatting * hogs by » Hog, or 
road · clover, in maintaining horſes and mares with young 
Wood, in bringing good goar-vetches, in the eaſy wer. 
arting of a good burthen of graſs-ſeed hay; and, if 
ot folding, other methods may be uſed in manuring 
Wrounds at a diſtance, ſuch as ploughing in goar- 
etches, liming, rags, ſowing to French-graſs, 
Watering, &c.—The farmers however argue from 
Wxperience, that we muſt ſometimes change our 
anure from the fold to pot-dung, and not always 
in fold on the ſame land. 
F. 47. They who are curious in ſelling ſeed-corn, 
to vill not allow a load of corn or dung at harveſt to 
rome through their wheat-fallow. 
F. 48. If dung lies near the corn-carting, and not Dung 
Farried out before harveſt, ſo many forts of corn will nd 
tu de littered in it, which will not have time to rot, that corn-cart- 
Nou muſt expect a crop foul with trumpery. wg. 
$. 49. I hold it much the better way, it carth be Mold, to 
Warried out as a ſoil to land, not to ſpread the earth H it on. 
dn the land till the laſt earth be given for the corn, 
ad then to ſpread it, and harrow it in with the corn 
ith new harrow tinings or drags ; hereby the earth 
ill not be buried. 
y. 50. One of my labourers was going to turn of turning 
he dung for me into heaps in the faddering barton; dung. 
D 4 he 


0 


Straw, to 
manage it 


for dung. 
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he aſked me, if he ſhould ſtir it all; he ſaid, twas 
beſt to turn it all, and not lay the mixen he flung 
up on the top of the reſt ; for though *rwas ſome. 
thing mare charge, yet *twould rot the better, 
Farmer Elton coming by, told me, I did well in it, 
for *twas much the better way. 


$. 51. It ſtraw, not half dung. be carried out in. 
to the fields, and laid in heaps, and after rain, 


turned, it will become dung in good time. 
Mr. Raymond of Puck-Shipton in Wiltſhir: 


viſiting me, I told him, I intended to dig my farm. 


yard into holes, whereabouts the kine foddered, 
that in thoſe holes I might let the wet into my 
dung, that it might rot the better. He immediate- 


ly diſapproved much. of it, and ſaid, that way thei 


dung would never rot; for ſtraw was like weed, 
and other things, which lyinz always wet would 


never rot; but that which would make ſtraw rf 


was to let it lie often wet and often dry; therefore, 
ſaid he, we always covet as dry a farm-yard as we 
can get, for the rains will wet the ſtraw ofter 
enough; or, if it chance to be a very long di 
ſeaſon, you may wet it by throwing water on it. 
I have ſince found by experience, that, if dung lit 
always wet, it will not heat well, nor rot, and thi 
it waſtes itfelf and it's ſtrength by the wet; there 
fore no better huſbandry than to fling it into 
heap. 

1701 was a mighty corn-year, and a year whic 
ran much to halm; ſo that the beaſts could not ca 
up their ſtraw, but it lay in the barton not hal 
dung; I propoſed carrying out the ſtraw or longjll 
dung, and laying it on my wheaten lay ; a layer 6 
ſtraw, and a layer of wet and rotteniſh dung, think 


Ing the wet and tolerably digeſted dung might ro 


the ſtraw ; but John Stephens of Aſhmonſworth 
and farmer Crofs ſaid, the long ſtraw had better | 


in the barton to take ſome rains, and then bein 


3 W 
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yell wetted, and carried forth, it might by the 


no wheat · ſeed- time be dung, but, according to the way 
e propoſed, by that time it would produce nothing 
er Put finnowy or moldy ſtraw. 


Mage, ſays he, it loſes it's ſtrength. 
That new dung on cold land will run corn into 
ſtraw, and make a great ſhew of corn, I doubt not; 


ir but 1 do believe, the dung of one year old will pro- 
m. duce the fuller bodied corn. — Uſing dung however 
»d of only a year old, to dung a wheaten crop, ſeems 


o be the occaſion of the great produce of weeds in 
our corn-land in England. 


F. 53. For three or four years they were very Time and 
ed fond at Huſborne in Hampſhire of laying their manner of 
dung on the land, and ſpreading it after the corn — 192 


was ſown and harrowed ; but they grew weary of 
it ; for their land was pretty light of itſelf, and the 
worms working up for the dung made it too light. 
I was going from Holt through Tilſhade to Saliſ- 
bury ; Tilſhade is on the downs; I obſerved the 
village was carrying out long dung, which being in 
or about October (as | thought an improper ſeaſon) 
it invited me to aſk the reaſon. They told me, it 
was to lay on their ground ſowed to vetches, and 
that they did not ſow their vetches till the middle 
or latter end of October, when their wheat-land was 
ſowed. Quære farther of this huſbandry ; for it 
ſeems to me, where land is ſowed late, it muſt be 
good huſbandry, and bring the vetches forward, 
and warm, and comfort them, eſpecially where 
land is light and weak, as it is generally about Til- 
ſhade, being a fine barley-land. 

Farmer Elton adviſed me always, when I carri- 
ed my dung out into the ground, to ſpread it im- 
mediately ; it will, ſaid he, make the ground kir- 
ne] and fallow better, whereas to leave it in the _ 

| wi 
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$. 32. Columella adviſes to keep dung in a heap Age of 
ill it is a year old, and no longer; for after that dung. 
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will rather hurt the corn, and make it lodge and 

grow up rank. But, faid Oliver afterwards, 

when I was talking to him of it, we often lay it in 
heaps on the ground; and in ſuch cafe, when we 
carry it on the land, we = away from the mixen 
the earth underneath about half a foot. 

I was obſerving to farmer Biggs, that farmer 
Bond of Highclear flung no dung, in the ſpurnin 
or ſpreading it, into the furrows, but carried a ſpit} 
all along from the heap, and ſpread it near to the 
brink of the furrows, and ſo ſpurned to it. John 
Biggs ſaid, he never ſaw it done, but that doubt. 
leſs twas a very good way; for to fling dung into 
the furrows was to double dung them, by reaſon 
that on each ſide the furrow a furrow was veered inp 
on the furrow— Prudent huſbandmen, ſays Co- 
lumella, chooſe to lay their dung on the upper 
ground rather than on the lower (or to dung the 
ridges rather than the furrows) becauſe the rain 
will waſh down the richer particles. 7 

Quzre, if ploughing in dung at ſtirring time 
may not be beſt, becauſe of making the weeds grow, Wi 
which are ploughed in at ſowing the wheat. 0 

Columella adviſes to plough in dung as ſoon ail 
it is ſpread, that it's ſtrength may not be exhauſted 

by the power of the ſun, and that the ground may 
be mellowed and enriched by thus lying mixed with 
it; therefore, adds he, you ought not to ſpreadii 
more dung than you can plough in a day l. 


» Prudentes agricolæ etiam in aratis collem magis quam val. 
lem ſtercorant, quia pluviæ ſemper omnem pingulorem materi- 
am in ima deducunt. Columella, lib. 2. ch. 18. 

* Disjeftum protinus fimum inarari, et obrui convenit, ne ſo- 
lis habitu vires amittat, et ut permiſta humus prædicto alimen- 
to pingueſcat ; itaque, cum in agro diſponentur acervi ſtereoris, 
non debet major modus eorum diflipari, quam quem bubulci 
eodem die poſſint obruere. Calumella, lib. 8. fo, 100. 


Method 
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Method of MANURING 1 Lands. ; 


5. 54- Dunged land, in a wet year, bears the Of dunged 
orſt corn, eſpecially if it be low ſtiff land; for „ . 
ung then holdeth the moiſture, and the ground 
being then wet withal, commonly doth produce a 
Woreat many weeds, which can digeſt the ſpirit of 
the earth and water better than the corn can, be- 
Wcauſe they grow much quicker. Cook, fo. 31. 

$. 55. Ground hard ploughed is apt to run to Of dung- 
Needs, and dunging it, or folding on it early, will ng oy ; 
Wnake it more ſubject ſo to do; for that will pro- ploughed. 
on mote and forward the natural produce of the 

in ground. 
o- F. 56. When we go on the improvements of The be 
Wand by dung, fold, or other manures, it ought firſt ground 
hero be conſidered, what return we expect of profit; as. - 
n:MMupon which conſideration, I think, the gentleman, principally 
oho undertakes the management of his own land, proved. 
Sought firſt to apply his manures in improvements to 

His clay-arable and mixt-arable ; becauſe the ſame 
expence ſhall double the value of ſuch lands, and 
hereby render an acre of 10s. per ann. to be worth 
gs. Whereas the ſame expence on poor white 
Wand, or poor ſandy land, &c. of perhaps no more 
han 1 s. per acre, though it augments the value of 
2 acre four times, is an improvement but of 4s. 
per acre per ann. and then the improvements on 
Wuch poor lands are not fo laſting. Tis true how- 

ver, there is one ſort of manure always to be ap- 
plied to white, ſandy, or poor light lands from the 
Writ entrance into huſbandry, which is your marles 
and ftrong earths, from whenceſoever they are re- 
moved. From hence it may be inferred, that thoſe 
so not beſt, who, when they build farm-houſes, 
chooſe the ſituation on the moſt barren parts; for, 
if their grounds be healthy, and not worth above 
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108. per acre per ann. tis more profitable to have 
the ſituation of a farm there. fondo a 

Land that is worth gs. per acre, and land that i; 
worth 10 8. per acre, and land that will bear two 
quarters per acre, and land that will bear fou 
quarters per acre, do differ vaſtly in proportion fi 
value; for, whereas the land that is worth 10 8. per 
acre is only double the value of that which is worth 
5, the land that will bear four quarters may very 
well be worth ten times the value of the land thai 
will bear but two quarters; b«cauſe the price of" 
ſceding, dunging, folding, ſowing, ploughing, 
weeding, mowing or reaping, &c. ot the four quar: 
ters per acre barley is no more than of the two 


F. 57. Palladius tells us, that a wet ſoil requires 
more dung than a dry one *. | 

$. 58. Monſieur de Quinteny's obſcrvation, a- 
bridged by London and Wiſe, fo. 29, is as follows, WF 
viz. Since the great defects of earth are too much WE 


to j our ſoil. moiſture, coldneſs, and heavineſs, as alſo lightneſs, 


Dung on 

ſandy 
ound, 

| w to be 
laid on. 


and an inclination to parching, ſo amongſt dung * 
ſome are fat and cooling, as the dung of oxen and 
cows ; others hot and light, as ſheep, horſes, and 
pigcons-dung : and whereas the remedy mult have 
virtues contrary to the diſtemper it is to cure; 
therefore hot and dry dungs mult be uſcd in cold, 
moiſt, heavy earths, and open and looſe dung, in 
lean, dry, light earths, to make them fatter and 
Cloſer.” - _ 
FS. 59. If you lay dung on a ſandy or rocky 
ground, where it will be weeping away, the oftener, 
and leſs at a time you lay, ſo much the better; for it 
one lay treble the quantity, it will as ſoon pals 
through as a leſs quantity. | 


7 Ager aquoſus plus ſtercoris quærit, ſiccus minus. Pallad. lib. 
1. ſect. 6. 
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$. 60. It ſeems to me, that he who ſows whitiſh Time of 
and to wheat, and dungs it, ought to dung it ear- Cunging 
y in the year, and plough it in, that ſo the earth land. 

ay have time to drink it up; for, if white land be 
Junged late, being of a dry nature, the wheat will 
ave little goodneſs from it: I experienced this to 

colt, 
aq 61. I had been to view a neighbouring far- Manure 
Wner's black, mooriſh earth, which was truly of the for black, 
Pature of black heath: I aſked him, what manure 22 
e found beſt for ſuch land; he anſwered me, to 
Wing pigeons-dung or malt-duſt upon the ſurface of 
Wc; nay, faid he, if I dung it, I fling dung upon it 
Wſter tis ſowed. And truly I think this the beſt 
Sway to manage ſuch land; for hereby the dung 
Prill be kept long-it in the ground, which is too apt 
o run downwards, and to be loſt in ploughing it in, 
and to waſh away; and if ſuch ground was never 
owed but one crop at a time, and laid down to 
Wraſs, and the goodneſs of the ſurface turned in, for 
ſecond crop, it would I believe be beſt; and if it 
Nas rcfrcſh'd again by a ſprinkling of pigeons- 
Hung, whillt the crop is growing, it would not be 
amis. 
F. 62. The wet ſp-wy clays about Holt in Wilt- Caug why 
Whire, (of which fort, as well as in other places, there wet ſpewy 
Pre abundance) are obſerved by moſt experienced e 
Wperſons in huſbandry not to anſwcr the d:ſigns of proved by 
Whoſe who pretend to improve by dung; the reaſon dunging. 
df which I fully obſerved this ſpring (anno 1707), 
Wor being here (at Holt) in the month of March, 
when the wind was very buſy, every lugg ſquare of 
the ground cleft many thouſand ways, ſo that there 
Was not a piece of earth to be ſeen, on which one 
might ſet the ſole of one's foot, but it had large 
gapings in it. The ſame alſo it ſuffers in the hear 
ot ſummer ; from whence it is plain, that though 

theſe lands are of a ſtrong clay, which generally Pay 

or 
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for their manure the beſt, yet being in this caſe too 
obſtinate, and clung ſo that they could not eaſily 
dry, without ſplitting juſt like green boards, the 
moiſture of all manures muſt needs be waſhed down, 
when rains come, through many hiatus's, which ina 
moſt hungry manner ſeem to gape for the vital ſub- 
ſtance of the earth; and ſo the ſoil is immediately 
carried down below the roots of all vegetables. 

Whether F. 63. Diſcourſing with ſeveral farmers about the 
tolay dung beft way to lay dung on the ground, whether on the 
landor fal- lay-land or falows, they ſeemed in general to 
lows. agree, that the beſt huſbandry was to lay it on the 
wheat-fallows, and then to ſtir it lightly in, if the 

land be ſtrong clay-ground ; for it if be laid on the 

lay, and then ploughed in, it will be apt to break up 

ſo deep, and thereby the dung be ſo covered, that it 

will hardly turn up in theother ſtirrings afterwards. | 

When to F. 64. I found by experience this year (1501) 
ee. mea- that the earlier dung, or eſpecially pond-mud, and 
es. coal-aſhes, are laid on the meads, ſo that they may 
be waſhed in, the better the graſs may be mowed. | 

Benefitof F. 65. To dung meadows and make them very 
cunging rich in our hill-country, is excellent huſbandry, 
not only for the greater quantity of hay they pro- 
duce, but becauſe thereby they yield a good bite of 

graſs at lambing-time, which is to be valued accord- 

ing to the occaſion, and with which we cannot be 
ſupplied for money; the aftermaſs alſo, which 

is much the greater for it, leſſens the conſump- 

tion of corn by horſes, and makes a halt cow fat, 

with neither of which one can be ſupplied but at 
unreaſonable rates. | 

Whento F. 66, In March this year (1706) I folded ati 
ng them. lambing-time part of a mead, and fed the whole 
mead that year; but both cows and horſes neglect- 

ed that part that had been folded, and ſuffered it to 

grow up to great rankneſs ; whereas the other part 

of the mead, cſpecially the ſideling piece, which had 

aſhes 
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aſhes laid on it in the winter, they eat very bare; by 

which I do infer, all ſorts of dung ought to be laid 

on in October, that the heat of them may be waſted 

by ſpring, and not taint the juices of the graſs, and 

it aſhes make the ſweeter graſs. 

$. 67. I had farmer Biggs, Bachelour, and St», lay 

rap, three excellent farmers, with me.—In our any al 

diſcourſe about the improvement of meadows, they in winter. 

all allowed of the bringing ſtraw thereon in the 

rinter, for the worms to draw it in, to be very ex- 

eeding good huſbandry ; and farmer Bachelour 

aid, he knew of nothing better than old thatch ſo 

drawn in upon meadows, 

68, I believe that fine mortar-earth or mixed Dung for 

mold, which is excellent good for barley, carries the barley land. 

ner barley for being dung'd ; for the dung mends 

che deficiency of ſuch ground, which is inclinable to 

be too poor; but I do believe, on coarſe clay- land, 

whereon the barley runs naturally coarſe, dung 

Wather makes it the coarſer ; for the infirmity of ſuch 

round is to be too rank, and coarſe, and is till 

ry {coarſer for the dung. 

„ . 69. They never dung oats nor barley in Hants. Oats and 
Wn the hill-country oats do well without dung, ang Þ"'y not 


0 


e 


y 
4 


"i unged 1 
of Marley has the ſtrength of the dung ſufficiently after * l. 
1. che wheaten crop. country. 


be F. 70. I was telling an experienced farmer, that of dung- 
I had ploughed down the linchet of a certain acre; ing lin- 
p- End that my bailiff foretold me, I ſhould have the 
t. Pooreſt wheat on that linchet; which I wondered 

at Int, in regard ot the richneſs of the ground; his 
Feaſon was, that the harrows would draw down all 

at che good * grete on the half lugg-lands-breadth he- * Mold, 
e ew. The farmer ſaid, twas very true, that in 
bout three years ploughing twould be fo, but 

ot in one year, as he knew by experience; there- 

lire the brows of the linchets are to be well dunged. 

| This 


* ? 
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This argues, to dung a linchet you muſt lay the 
heaps above it. | KITS: 5 

Of dung- F. 71. Though I approve not of dunging 

=: French-graſs, nor clover, for reaſons given in ano- 
ther place, yet it is proper to dung rye-graſs;; for 
thereby the roots of it will tillow and mat the more 
on the ground, and will conſequently occaſion the 
greater deſtruction and ſuppreſſion of the couch- 


graſs. 


Of CHALK and chalking LANDS. 


72. Pliny tells of the cuſtom of the Britons 
to chalk their lands to great improvement, which, 

he ſays, laſted their lives. lib. 17. c. 8. 
Different F. 73. It is ſaid in general, that chalking is bet- 
aue ter for the father than the ſon; however, others 
chalking- agree, it is as good an improvement for twenty years 
as dung; and that the clay-land has been always 

the better for it. 

Chalk not. F. 74. Farmer Farthing, farmer Wey, and di- 
tobe vers others of the Iſle of Wight, all agreed, that 
E chalk ſhould not be ploughed in too deep, but 
kept above ground as long as poſſible; for it would 
be apt enough of itſelf to ſink down and be buried; 
on which farmer Farthing took occaſion to ſay, that 
Col. Eleming, in moring and grubbing up wood, had 
to his knowledge found whole beds of chalk, an 
half ſpit thick, halt a yard or near a yard deep in 
the ground, which, without doubt, was nothing elle 
but the chalk laid in the ground before it was made 
coppice ; for the chalk was of that nature, that it 
would ſink downwards till it became a bed of chalk: 
to this they all agreed, but ſeemed to talk of it, as 
if it ſunk in whole bits and pieces; but I told them, 
the truth of the caſe could be no other than this ; 
the rain waſhed continually the chalk off by : 
white water, the ſediment of which, when it came to 


the 
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he clay, there ſettled, and became a vein or bed of 
halk, and then ſettled into a ſolid body: but in 
hat ſolid body it did never ſink, for that was im- 
doſſible: chalk, however, by being ploughed in, 
without giving it time to waſte, may perhaps be 


or 

re urned down and buried too deep, and being laid 
het the bottom of the furrovw may not be ploughed 
h- y again. 


$. 75. Chalk is not an improver to land in the How chalk 
ame way as dung, which gives virtue to the land, proves 
nd improves it by a fat, ſalt, nitrous quality, and 
y communicating to it the very principles of vege- 
ation; but chalk is rather an improver to land, as 
is a great {weetener to four land, but more eſpe- 
ally as it opens the pores and particles of the land, 
d enables it to give up all it's ſtrength, even till it 
a caput mortuum; ſo that chalk is not like dung, 
ch in it's own nature, but only mellows the land, 
d as to looſen the parts, thereby enabling every par- 
cle of it to communicate it's vegetative principle ; 
br which reaſon, it is true, that land abuſed by 
ver-ploughing alter chalking, or ploughed as long 
$ 1t would carry corn, wil! be laid down to grals 


ut 

aa poorer condition than land can be when only 

; Nonged; for it is almoſt impoſſible to draw out 

ar de goodneſs of ſuch land, inaſmuch as without 

ad Walk tis impoſſible to looſen it's parts, and unlock 
ery clot, to let it's virtue fly out; ſo that, pro- 


rly ſpeaking, chalk is rather a midwiſe to deliver 
e land of it's fruitfulneſs, than what gives the 
uitful principles of vegetation to it. 
F. 76. Chalk is commonly the greateſt improve-Chalk im- 
ent of thoſe lands that lie fartheſt from it; be- Fes“ 
ule the lands that lie near it, partake and have too that lies 
uch of the nature of the chalk.in them: they com- fartheſt 
only lay twelve or fourteen loads of chalk upon . 
acre, where they lay it ſingle, which will upon 
me lands cauſe extraordinary crops, of corn for 

Vol. I. E fourteen 
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fourteen or fifteen years together; and, where ti; th 

laid on graſs- grounds, it will not ſo much increaſe clc 

the bulk of it, as it will make the graſs ſweet, fo à lai 

to cauſe cattle to fat ſpeedily, and cows to give wi 

thick milk. J. Mortimer, Eſq; F. R. S. fo. 70. fol 

In the Iſle of Wight they ſometimes lay twenty. fig 

five waggon loads of chalk on an acre; their chalk 

is of a fat ſoapy kind, and they call it marle. The fic 

farmers in the hundreds of Eſſex bring their chalk co 

as far as from Graveſend, but lay not ſo much on hu 

an acre by half as thoſe in the Iſle of Wight. hit 

Chalk, $. 77. If chalk be dug out of the pit, and lie 2 for 
of rs ſummer before it be ſcattered, it will be ſo harden. mc 
ground, ed and dryed, that it will not eaſily flat or difiolve ; BW for 
therefore it ſhould be dug at the beginning of winter, the 

and laid on the ground forthwith ; it cannot how. thi 

ever be ſo well carried in winter, the days being ch; 

ſhort, and, being more fat and clammy at that ſea th: 

fon, you cannot load it ſo faſt as in ſummer. = pa 

Chalk, an F. 78. Mr. Worlidge in his art of gardening, fo du 
improve. 13, ſays, that you may deal with chalky-land a the 
bot land. With clay-land, tho' in a moderate way; for chalk} Wwe 
land is naturally cold, and therefore requires warn lan 
applications; it is alſo ſad, and will the better bear ob 

with light compoſts, which is the reaſon that chalk by 

is ſo great an improver of light, hot, and dry the 


grounds, eſpecially having ſuffered a calcination. 
Chalk fuxs. 9. 79. If chalk be laid on clay, it will in time gi 
. 755 oF 
tro clay, be loſt, and the ground again return to it's clay; 
and vice and if clay be laid on chalk, in time the clay will bi 
vera. loſt, and the ground return again to it's chalky ſub-W 
ſtance. Many people think the land, on which thei 
other is laid for a manure, being predominant, con-W 
verts the manure into it's own ſoil ; but I conceive 
in both caſcs the chalk and clay is filtrated rhrougil 
the land on which *tis laid by time, and, being 
ſoluble by rains into ſmall corpuſcles, is waſhed cor 
through the land on which *tis laid; for _w 4 1 
thee 


WO 
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theſe manures is able to unite in it's fineſt corpuſ- 

cles with the corpuſcles of the land on which it is 

laid, fo as to make ſo ſtrict an union and texture 

with it as the land doth with it's ſelf, and is there- 

fore liable to be born downwards with rains, till no 

ſign of it be left. 

$. 80. I was arguing with Dr. Heron how bene- Chalk on 
ficial it was to chalk meadows, even in the hill- meadows: 
country: he aſſured me, that ſome of the notable 
huſbandmen of Woodhay in Hampſhire had told 

him, twas a common practice with tenants, three or 

four years before they left their farms, to chalk their 
meadows; whereby tis true they would for three or 

four years fling out a great crop of graſs, but then 

chey would be much the worſe for it ever after; and 

this ſeems to carry ſome reaſon with it; for the 
chalk ſo mellows and opens the pores of the meadow, 

chat it enables the land to exhauſt it's ſtrength in all 
parts: for chalk does not carry ſo much fatneſs as 


dung does to the land *tis laid on; but it diſpoſes 
x the land to bear ſuch crops by it's ſweetneſs, and 
well diſpoſing of, and correcting an ill quality the 


land had before: but ſtill I ſee not that this is any 

WF objection to chalking of meadows, provided, whilſt 

by virtue of the chalk they are bearing ſuch bur- 
chens, you ſee they be refreſh'd with dung. 

Though chalk laid on meadows enables them to 14. and on 
give a great crop for three or four years, and will paſture. 
then impoveriſh them, yet I take it to hold quite 

Wy contrary in paſture ; for the graſs being thereby ſo 

much ſweetened and increaſed, keeps conſtantly io 
much the more ſtock, by which it is maintained al- 

ways in the ſame vigor. | 
F. 81. Ido ſuppofe that chalk laid on ſandy, or Chalk goo 
Vood-ſeary ground laid up for paſture, may waſh or ney 
Wand fink in, and fill up the interſtices, and thereby ind, add 
0 conſolidate and mend the texture of ſuch ground, the reaſon, 
ad {weeten it, as it is a great alkali ; and tho' by 

q E 2 time 
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time moſt of the chalk may be waſhed downwards 

fo that the ground may loſe the virtue, yet I do ſup- ol 
pole the ſtrength of the ground may fil continue S' 
much the better, by reaſon that ſuch manure having e 


made the ſword of the graſs come thicker and Mt ©? 
fweeter, the good paſturage on both accounts en- ly 
larges the quantity, and betters the quality of dung bl 
the cattle leave on it, which in return maintains a Mt << 
better coat and ſurface to the ground: and as chalk ch 
fills up the vacuities of ſandy, or wood-ſeary ground, Mt 7 
ſo on the contrary, it inſinuates it's particles into ft 
obſtinate clayey and ſtrong land, and divides it, by oy 
making in a manner a ſciſſure, thereby hollowing e 
and mellowing it; fo the two contrary extreams ate hi 
cured by chalk. -— 
$. 82. Chalk laid on hop-clover and rye-grals is 00 

a mighty ſweetener, and improver of thoſe graſſes, bs 
being aid upon it after harveſt, at the beginning of | 
winter, or whenſoever one can beſt tend it; it will by 
quickly ſhew the benefit, eſpecially if the ground be " 
of a ſour clay, and apt to run to coarſe graſs. 
vi 

Of LIME and liming LANDS. K 

. L 

$. 83. All forts of flints will make an extraordi- ly 
nary lime, but they are hard to burn except in a re- de 
verberatory kiln, becauſe they are apt ro run to ir 
glaſs. Mortimer, to. 70. yr 
$. 84. December gth 1699, I went to Grace- = 
dieu, and diſcours'd with the perſon who rents the mu 
lime-kilns of Sir Ambroſe Phillipps; and, two c- uf 
three of his workmen being preſent, I with them be 
took the meaſures of the kilns, which was 21 yard 
high from the very bottom to the top, one yard an 
length-wiſe in the bottom, and two feet wide: 4 
they told me, that I mult take care not to widen it 
too much at top, not exceeding two yards, by reaſon Fi 


0! 
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of the greater conſumption of coals; for the more 
gradual the widening is, the better: there was a lay- 
er of bricks run within- ſide of the kiln, a- croſs, be- 
tween the two vent-holes where they draw out the 
lime, for the better ſupport of the lime from tum- 
bling down too ſoon. They burnt with culm, or 
coal-ſlack, which they accounted as well, or better 
than the other coal, and coſts but 1 s. per load, 
whereas the fine coal would coſt 6 s.—The kiln had 
five air-holes, two on each fide of the bottom, and 
two on each ſide of the top, and one in the middle, 
of about a brick thickneſs wide; the ſtone is very 
hard, and they ſaid, three quarters bf coal would 
only burn ſeven or eight quarters of lime ; the larg- 
er the kiln the more profitable. There was a ſtone 
that laid the length of the kiln to keep up the walls 
from falling: the wall of the kiln againſt the bank 
was but the thickneſs of a brick, but the oppoſite 
ſide a brick length in thickneſs. This kiln would 
burn twelve quaiters of lime in twenty-four hours. 
Farmer Farthing, (of the Iſle of Wight) when I 
view'd his lime-kiln, told me, I muſt not ſet up a 
kiln to burn above eighty quarters at a time; he 
burns but ſixty ; that the kiln muſt be made to bel- 
ly like a ſtone-mug, that the flame may be beat 
down by the narrowneſs of the top, and check'd 
from flying out too taſt, The kiln will be two days 
and two nights burning. The chalk muſt be arch'd 
over the fire like an oven, and carefully laid, leſt it 
tumble in.—In his kiln, to burn ſixty quarters he 
uſed to conſume two hundred furze-taggots; but 
now, as a great improvement in the price of liming, 
he uſes peat in heating the kiln, and furze- faggots 
atterwards, and can heat his kiln with two thouſand 
of peat, and burn it off to lime with five hundred 
turze-faggots. Of their country peat, he ſays, one 
may bring a thouſand in a waggon. Note, the 
deſign of the peat (being a ſlack fire) is only to dry 
WES OE the 
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the marle or chalk by * in order for the 
furze - faggots to burn it off to lime; for if the fire 
be not ſlack and gentle, the chalk or marle drying 
too faſt will fly, and the arch with the chalk fal 
down; therefore when they uſed all furze-faggots, 
and no peat, he uſed not to put the furzes at firit in- 
to the oven of the kiln, becauſe the fire would then 
be too fierce, but only put the ends lighted to the 
mouth of the oven, and ſlack'd the fire as he ſay 
occaſion, by it's beginning to fly, which was a great 
trouble, aad made a great waſte of the furzes, 
whereas the peat is all putinto the oven, When the 
kiln is fit for the furzes to be lighted, one may try 
by ſeeing whether the marle or chalk will bear their 
blazing without flying, and, when the furzes are ſet 
on fire, one may know when the lime is thoroughly 
made by the flame iſſuing out at top; for the flame 
will break out of the kiln for three or four hours 
red ; but when the topmoſt chalk is lime (and then 
of courſe the undermoſt is ſo) the flame will be pale, 
like the flame of a candle. He thinks what I make 
lime of, being chalk, and not a chalky marle, as 
' theirs is, may be perfected with leſs fuel than theirs, 
which is of a moiſt nature. — As ſoon as ever it is 
burnt he carries it out, and, when it is flack'd, 
ſpreads it. It muſt be carried out, though never fo 
wet, otherwiſe it will give with wet weather, and run 
together to a plaiſter, that it cannot be dug up with- 
out great difficulty with mattocks ; this muſt be 
done, though it is very troubleſome to remove it 
in wet weather; for it will burn the mens hands, 
and bliſter them. He lays a buſhel and half on 2 
lugg-ſquare, which is about thirty quarters on an 
acre. It muſt be ſpread the firſt ſtill day, as ſoon 
as flacked, and very carefully; for in the true ſpread- 
ing of it is a great advantage, and ſtirr'd ſhallow in. 
— Two men muſt attend the burning, who have 
each 12 d. per day, and 12 d. per night, and _ 
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the man who lays the chalk in has 2 8. 6 d. for doing 
it.— Quere, If bean- ſtalks well dry'd may not make 
a fire as good as furze.—! was afterwards telli 
Mr. Thomas Beach in Wilts, that I thought the 
way of burning lime with peat not practicable with 
them, becauſe they made it of a hard ſtone, which 
the peat could not work on : but he faid, he was of 
another opinion; for in the north, he knew very 
well, they burnt the iron-oar, and melted it with 
peat z therefore he was ſure, twould be a fire ſtrong 
enough to burn the lime-ſtone.—Four or five hun- 
dred faggots leſs will burn a kiln, where the chalk 
is dry; therefore it is of conſequence to have your 
chalk dug a week before, that it may dry. | 
$. 85. Morris, my tenant in the Iſle of Wight, Lime to be 

and brick-burner, who came to burn lime for me, plough d in 
aſſures me, that in the iſland they have tried all forts bear - 
of ways of burning lime, and uſing it ; and that by 
experience they have found it the better way, when 
they have covered the heaps of lime with earth, to 

lough it in, and ſpurn or ſpread it immediately as 
don as it is ſlatted fit for ſpurning, rather than to 
let it lie long covered with the earth in heaps ; and 
that the beſt way of all, they have found; is, not 
to carry 1t out into the field till the third earth that 
they plough for ſowing their wheat, and then on the 
firſt flatting they have ſpurned it; and, tho' the 
ploughing-in in ſuch caſe has burnt the hair off their 
horſes heels, yet it has not hurt the wheat, but 
they have then had the beſt wheat. — Note, I do 
judge the letting the lime lie in heaps, mixt with 
heaps of earth, tor a long time, in Somerſetſnire, 
&c. is becauſe the fallows will not work fine 
enough without being long expoſed to the ſun, and, 
if ſo, the lime would not be well diſperſed, to the 
great diſadvantage of the ground ; but, in lands 
working mellow, I am of Morris's opinion, 

E 4 $. 86. 1 
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Sign of F. 86. I burnt a kiln of lime to a greater degree 
good lime. than ordinary, fo that the bricks 9 all . 
and in making and wetting up the lime I particularly 
obſerved the water, as ſoon as flung on, to boil and 
dance more than ordinary, and the lime to heave 
more, and in bulk the mortar (tho' the content of 
lime in buſhels was the ſame) was much bigger : 1 
_ obſerved it to the malons, who ſeemed much pleaſ- 
ed with the goodneſs of the lime. — On which 
one of the labourers oblerved, that the caſe of lime 
was the ſame as of bread-corn ; for as the drier the 
wheat is, the flour of ſuch corn takes up the more 
water, and plimbs the more, and makes more bread 
in bulk, both lighter and hollower, (whereas the 
flour of cold damp wheat heaves not with the water, 
drinks little water, and makes heavy bread) ſo my 
lime, being higher burnt, rook more water, plimb'd 
into a greater bulk, and would be mellower and 
lighter under the trowel ; and ſo all the maſons 
agreed. 
§. 87. When I told a gentleman, uſed to lime- 
burning in Wiltſhire, that in the Ifle of Wight 
they uſed to burn off a kiln of eighty quarters of 
lime at a time, he wondered at it; ſaying, how 
could they be aſſured to get it out before rain 
came, for 1, that burn but a little, am forced to get 
a cover to keep out the rain, leſt the lime when 
made ſhould by rain fall into a plaiſter. 
Stone lime F. 88. Slack-lime cannot be ſo beneficially laid 
the belt. on land as ſtone- lime; becauſe a greater virtue muſt 
be attributed to the ſtone-lime for it's burning qua- 
lity after it is laid on. | 
Lime not F. 89. Lime being laid on meadows or paſtures 
ſo good for flacks and coois by flow degrees, ſo as not to under- 
 meacow Bo ſuch a heat and termentation, as when it is co- 
ture las for Vered with the hillocks of earth flung up in arable; 
arable, therefore it cannot be of that great advantage te 
paſture, 
§. 60. Worlidge 
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5. go. Worlidge ſays, fo. 242. A mixture of Salt of 


lime is very good in moſt grounds ; but the falt of bas by 
limes extracted by water, and your ground watered water com- 
therewith, is much to be preferred: it hath alſo this ended. 
ſingular property, that it makes the worms ſoon 

leave the place ſo watered. | 

F. 91. In Wiltſhire they lay twenty-four or thir- Qantity of 
ty quarters of lime on an acre, as the ground is. — ne. 92 an 
But at Winterhays, and thereabouts in Dorſetſhire, 

they never lay above twenty hogſheads on an acre, 

every hogſhead is four buſhels. — The lighter the 

land is the more lime it will require, the ſtronger 

the leſs. 

F. 92. In Leiceſterſhire they ſow or ſcatter the When to 
lime on wheat-land when they ſow the wheat, but bu oo 
on barley-land the laſt earth fave one; and ſo and barley, 
plough it in, leſt, if they ſhould ſow it with the bar- pourra 
ley.in the ſpring, it might burn it. They lay five“ . 
1 on an acre of each, according to the mea- 

ure as it comes from the kiln, for after it is ſlack'd 

thoſe five quarters will near make ten. 55 

$. 93. Liming of land being to bind it, it ſeems Time of 
to me, land ſhould not be limed late in the year, no mi 
more than building ſhould go on then; becauſe, tbe 
land being then cold and moiſt, and but a weak 

ſun to conſolidate it, the end of liming is loſt ; for 

if it conſolidate not at firſt liming, it will not after- 

wards, 

$. 94. Farmer Wey and others ſay, in the Iſle of gf fat. 
Wight they have a practice (which is the eaſieſt way, teringlime. 
in caſe a buſhel of lime be laid in a lugg-ſquare) 

when a buſhel of lime is laid down, and the cart go- 

Ing, to tie a piece of leather to the ſpoke, and whea 

that goes juſt round, it meaſures a lugg ; for the 

compaſs of a cart wheel is a lugg, that is 163 feet: 

and, if you would lay it in a lugg and half, you may 


manage it accordingly. 
$. 95 Mr. 
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Price of $. 95. Mr. Taunton of Dorſetſhire, in form of a 
* bill for work, gave me the following account of the 
method and prices of liming; (the prices I think 
extravagant) viz. For covering an acre of lime, 1 s. 
8 d.— Covering is when the lime is firſt laid on the 
land, it may be a peck in a place, and ſo covered 
over with earth. For turning an acre of lime, 2 s. 
6 d.— Turning is mixing the earth and lime toge- 
ther. — For ſpurning an acre of lime, 2 s. 8 d.— 
Spurning is throwing it abroad on the earth juſt 
before ſowed.-—For hacking an acre of lime, 1 s, 
6 d.— Hacking is breaking the clots abroad after 
tis fown.— For ſhoveling the furrows of an acre of 
lime, 8 d. — Shoveling is the cleanſing the furrows, 
and throwing it on the land.— 9 s. per acre. 
Method of F. 96. I aſk'd Mr. Clerk about the method of 
liming in liming about Loughborough; he ſaid, they laid on 
ſhire. their grounds they laid up to graſs forty buſhels per 
acre about the beginning of October, and on their 
arable lands the ſame meaſure; their way 1s, as the 
cart goes along the ground, to fling it over with 
Hurtful to ſhovels, and to ſpread it thin. It ſeems it has been 
their ſheep. very hurtful to their graſs- ground in rotting their 
ſheep in wet years; for it has proved the graſs lo faſt, 
as to rot the ſheep. — I ſuppoſed the lands were 
ſubject to rot before, or elſe the lime would not have 
ſubjected them to it; but Mr. Clerk ſaid, no, that 
o the lands were high up-land downy grounds, never 
m ſubject to the rot before; and that many men in that 
"1 country had proved it to their ſad experience; and, 
ſince they had found it, their way was to remove 
ſuch ſheep in a wet ſummer out of ſuch grounds, 
and put others in. Note, the lime in this country 
is ſtrong : Mr. Cheſtlin is of the ſame opinion. 

Mr. Cheſtlin of Leiceſterſhire ſays, he pays but 
12 d, per quarter for his ſtone-lime, and fetches it 
two miles; he lays fifty buſhels on an acre, becauſe 
his is colder moiſter land than his — 
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He ſays, as it binds ſandy ground, ſo it mellows and 
flats cold and clay-land. He can with a dung-pot 
and two men ſhovel it on about an acre and half 
per day. He ſays, he has had a ſill-horſe's black 
coat burnt red with it; if it be wet weather when 
they ſpread it out of the dung-pots, they cover their 
horſes-with old hammock-cloths, and yet it will 
burn them very much. Mr. Bowly ſays, he ne- 
ver lays above forty buſhels on an acre, but that 
forty when ſlack'd will be near eighty ; if it lies out 
in the weather any little time, to have the dews or a 
ſhower of rain, it will ſlack of itſelf, but if they fetch 
it and lay it on their grounds directly, then they 
ſlack it with water. He thinks lime ſhews not 
it's full ſtrength and power till the third crop. One 
may over-lime ; for where the lime is laid in heaps 
in the field before ſpreading or ſpurning it, there 
will ſeldom grow any corn for a year or two. — He 
ſays, they generally ſow the lime on the ground, and 
then the wheat, and then turn it in under furrow : 
but in ſowing it with barley, they generally ſow it 
the laſt earth ſave one, and turn it in, and then 
give the laſt earth for ſowing the barley ; but, if 
they ſow with a wheaten crop, and then lay down to 
graſs, they ſow the wheat on the ploughed land, 
and harrow it in, and then ſow the lime, and har- 
row it in, in order to lay it down ſmooth to graſs ; 
for if they ſhould harrow the lime in firſt, and fow 
their wheat, they would not in the ſecond harrow- 
ing it be able to bury it, the ground would be ſo fine. 

$. 97. A very underſtanding huſbandman of 
Shropſhirecoming to me at Sir Ambroſe Phillipps's, 


I aſked him, whether his was as deep a country as 


Leiceſterſhire : he ſaid, it was. I aſked him, if 
they uſed liming ; he ſaid, they did, and on enquiry 
I found the method in all reſpects agreed with the 
Leiceſterſhire manner, ſaving that they laid du 
and lime together, viz. about twenty load of dung, 
| an 
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and but twenty buſhels of lime on an acre. In 
the wheaten crop they ploughed in the dung the laſt 
fallow before ſowing, and before the ſowing the wheat 
ſowed lime. — They fetched the lime fourteen miles 
on horſes backs, becauſe in their deep country the 
carts could not ſo well go: it was a ſtone-lime, not 
a chalk. He ſaid, it colt at the kiln 3 d. per buſhel, 
therefore with the carriage it muſt be very dear. 

Of Gs $. 98. I deliver it as a rule to all huſbandmen to 
ploughing be cautious of liming ground, and then ploughing 
afterlim- out the heart of it. I limed ſome years ago in 
Wiltſhire ſeven acres for an experiment, and laid 
down one acre to it's own natural graſs in two years 
time, the graſs of which is to this day worth 40s. an 
acre, The third year I laid down another acre, 
which is to this day worth 30 s. per acre. The reſt 
I ploughed five or ſix years farther, which is not 
worth fifteen groats per acre. The like experience 
I have had in burn-beaking ground, 
Of karo, L. 99. Farmer Farthing, farmer Wey, and F. 
ing tte Loving of the Iſle of Wight, told me, that if, after ! 
ground fine fallowed, before I plough'd my lime in, I dragg'd 
_ um or harrow'd the ground fine, the lime would mix 
much the better with the earth, and it would an{wec 
that charge very well. 

$.. 100. If we try the experiment, we ſhall ſoon 

Lime good ö ; 

for ſandy find it very vilible, that lime agrees with ſandy 

ground. ground by it's binding quality; and the like obſer- 
vation may be taken from the mortar commonly 
made of theſe two ingredients *, 
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Of liming from Mr. Du Hamel, a French author. Vol. z. 

edit. 1754. P. 48. to 57. 

Lime is uſed chiefly on freſh broke up lands; after having 
plough'd them up not very deep, they lay on the lime in the 
manner following. : | 

'They carry on the lime as it comes from the kiln ; and lay 
about one hundred pound weight in a heap on every ſquare 
perch ; ſo that the heaps lie at a perch diſtance one from _ 
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F. 101. Worlidge, fo. 234, ſays—In the burn- Not to 


beaking of land the ruſtic obſerves, that over - burn- ner 2 


ing the turf is injurious, and that a more moderate 
burning makes the ground more fertile. The rea- 
ſon is plain; for in the burning any vegetable, a 

gentle, 


ther; then they raiſe the earth all round the heaps in form of ſo 
many baſins ; the earth that forms the fides of theſe baſins ſhould 
be a foot thick; and laſtly, they cover the heaps, half a foot 
thick, with earth, in form of a dome. The lime ſlacks under 
this covering of earth, and is reduced to powder ; but then it in- 
creaſes in bulk, and cracks the covering of earth ; if you do not 
carefully ſtop theſe cracks, the rain will inſinuate itſelf, and re- 
duce the lime into a paſte which will not mix well with the 
earth, or make a ſort of mortar, which will not anſwer the end 
propoſed. The farmers therefore are very careful to examine 
the heaps from time to time and ſtop the cracks : ſome only preſs 
the top of the heaps with the back of a ſhovel ; but this practice 
is ſubje& to an inconvenience, for it the lime is in a paſte within 
the heap, by this means you beat it ſo together that it will not 
eaſily mix with the earth; wherefore it is better to ſtop the 
chinks by throwing ſome freſh earth over the heap. 

When the lime is thoroughly flack'd, and reduced to powder, 
they cut the heaps with a ſhovel, and mix the lime as well as 
poſſible with the earth that covered it, and then having thrown 
it ap in heaps again, leave it expoſed to the air for fix weeks or 
two months ; for then the rain will do no harm. 

About the month of June they ſpread this mixture of lime and 
earth upon the land ; but not all over as may happen ; on the 
'contrary they take it up by ſhovelfulls, and diſtribute it in little 


3 at equal diſtances on each perch of land; they obſerve that 
theſe 


little heaps promote vegetation more than if it was ſpread 
uniformly all over the field, and they don't mind leaving little 
intervals unlimed between each ſhovelfu!l. Afterwards they 
plough the field, for the laſt time, very deep : then towards the 
end of June they ſow buck-wheat, and cover it with the harrow, 
and ifany heaps remain break them with a hoe. 
Buck-wheat occupies the land about one hundred days; ſo 
that this grain ſown about the end of June 1s gathered about the 


end of September. 


When the ſtalks and roots of this plant are dead and dried, 
they plough it up, and immediately ſow wheat and cover it with 
the harrow. 

About 


burn 
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gentle, eaſy, and ſmothering fire doth not waſte the 
volatile nitrous ſpirit ſo much as a quick fire would 


do, and cauſeth more of it to fix and remain behind. 


of burn= F. 102. Where much long moſs grows thick, 
beaking tho* the ground be never ſo ſandy in it's nature, 
mem] yet the ground underneath muſt be of a moſt. cold 
<4 and ſour nature by being kept from the ſun, and the 
wet more ſogging in it than if it had been ſolid earth 
upon it; for 1 retains water longer than ſuch 
a ſpungy body, nor breaks the rays of the ſun more 
from penetrating. Therefore ſuch ground ought 
to be burn- beak d, or the moſs harrowed up before 
ſeeding, and burnt in heaps, but rather burn-beak'd 


to deſtroy the ſeeds. 
$. 103. Quære, in burn-beak'd ground what 
weeds or plants appear the firſt year, becauſe accord- 


ing 


About the month of July or Auguſt, after the wheat crop, they 
plough as ſoon as poſſible ; they plough for the laſt time in Fe- 
bruary or March in order to ſow oats, or in April for barley, but 
in this caſe they ſtir the land two or three times to make it fine, 

They harrow in all theſe different grains, and when they are 
come up they paſs a roller over the oats, and if there remain any 
clods in the barley they break them with a hoe. 

The next February or March they ſow grey peas or vetches. 

After the harveſt of theſe pulſe, they give one or two ploughings 
to prepare the land for wheat the enſuing autumn. 

The year after they ſow oats mixt with clover, and then lay it 
down to paſture for three or four years. 

In ſome new broke up lands they ſow no buck-wheat, but let 
it lie fallow from the month of March when it was firſt broken 
up, till October, when they ſow it with wheat; making uſe of 
the intermediate time to give it ſeveral pioughings ; theſe lands by 
this means being much finer, M uſe little more than three 
fourths of the quantity of lime above preſcribed, and generally 
have a better crop than when they begin with buck-wheat. 

Some farmers think a perch too great a diſtance for the con- 
venience of ſpreading the lime; therefore they make the heaps 
leſs, and increaſe the number in proportion. Being perſuaded that 
lime is moſt efficacious when near the ſurface, they firſt plough 
it in, and then give it a ſecond ploughing before they ſow, by 
which means the lime lies chiefly near their face. 

Others lay the lime in aridge from one end of the field to the 
other; this diſpoſition is the leaſt trouble to ſpread. 
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ing to Mr. Bobart of the phyſic garden at Oxford, 
their ſeeds are deſtroyed ; only ſome few may be 
ſuppoſed to have lain deeper than the fire went into 


the earth 
PLOUGH and CART-TACKLE. 
$. 1. R. Baily (who had many times ſet his of differ- 


own hand to the plough, and got ares raged 
200 l. per annum, from a ſmall beginning by it) and? “. 
I were talking about the different varieties of 
ploughs 


The following is an extact from Mr. Du Hamel's account 
of burn-beaking in France, which I have here inſerted, hoping 
it might be of uſe to the reader. 


Fig. 1. 


Of BURN-BEAKING. 
With regard to lands which are ploughed up but once in eight Page 75 
or ten years, it is the cuſtom to burn them, to the end that the 33. 
fire 
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ploughs in different countries, and I aſked: him, 


wherein he thought a two- wheel plough had the ad- 
vantage of a foot plough, or a plough without 
wheels. He faid. he knew of no other uſe of a two- 
wheel plough, but that the ploughman could keep 
it more ſteady in ſtony-lands, 1o that as + Jolt 

ould 


fire may divide the particles of the earth, and that it may be fer. 
tiliſed by the aſhes of the roots and leaves. This is the method 
of the operation. 

They raiſe the ſurface with a hoe or crooked pickax, the iron 
of which is very broad and thin, cutting each turf as regular as 
poſſible in the form (a. a. a. fig. 1.) about eight or ten inches 
ſquare, and two or three inches thick. | 

As ſoon as theſe turfs are cut, they employ women to pile them 
wy againſt another, with the graſs ſide inward in the manner (b. 

b. fig. 2.) 

When the weather is ſine, the air will dry them in a couple 
of days, ſufficiently for making the furnaces and burning them; 
but, if it ſhould prove rainy, you muſt be careful to turn the 
turts, for they muſt be well dry'd, before you make the furnaces, 
of which we are going to ſpeak. | 

In forming the furnaces, they begin by raiſing a ſort of cilin- 
dric tower (a. b.) of“ one foot diameter (c. d. fig. 3.) as the walls 
of this little tower are made of the turfs, their ſize determines the 
thickneſs ; but in building them they always lay the graſs down- 
wards, and they make a dopr on the windward fide, of a foot 
wide. 

On the top of this door they lay a large piece of wood, which 
ſerves as a lintel. Ihen they fill all the inſide with ſmall dry 
wood mixt with ftraw ; and finiſh the furnace by making a 
vault of the ſame turfs, like the top of an oven. 

Before the vault is entirely finiſhed, they light the wood that 
fills the furnace; then they quickly ſhut the door (d.) with turts, 
and finiſh by ſtopping the opening le. fig 4.) which was left 
at the top of the vault; taking care to lay turis on all the places 
where the ſmoke comes out too plentifully, exactly as the char- 
coal-makers do; for without that precaution, the wood will 
conſume too faſt, and the earth be not ſufficiently burnt. 

If you cover the furnaces with earth, all the crevices being too 
cloſely ſtop'd, the fire will be extinguiſhed ; but, as you ule on- 
ly turfs, and always put the graſs downwards, there is air 
enough to keep the fire burning. 


This muſt be a miſtake, I ſuppoſe three orfour ſeet may be a con- 
venient ſize, as may be judged trom the figure. 


When 
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Fhould not fling it out of it's work; for it ſtands to 


reaſon that the wheels cannot be fo eaſily joſtled off, 
as the plough might be without wheels: for the 
outward wheel goes in a ſeam, and is kept in by the 
whole land; for the ſame reaſon, in hill-country- 


lands, where one ploughs along the ſide of a hill, 


any jolt would be apt to lift a plough without wheels 
out of it's furrow towards the declivious ground. — 


I aſked him, wherein he conceived the advantage of 
| a plough 

When all the furnaces are made, the field ſeems covered with 
little hay-cocks ranged in quincunx's (fig. 5.) but you muſt watch 
the furnaces till the earth is red hot; to ſtop with turfs any 


cracks that may happen ; to repair ſuch as may be in danger of 
falling, and to light again ſuch as may be extinguiſhed. When 


the earth ſeems all on fire they want no further care; even rain. 


itſelf, tho“ before much to be feared, will not hinder their being 
ſafficiently burnt; ſo you have nothing more to do but to let 
them go out of themſelves. 

At the end of twenty-four or twenty-eight hours, when the 
fire is extinct, all the heaps are reduced to powder, except ſome 
of the tops which will remain not ſufficiently burnt, they not be- 
ing enough expoſed to the action of the fire; and 'tis for this 
reaſon that we adviſe not to make ihe furnaces too big, becauſe, 
the walls being proportionably thick, the turfs on the outſide 
will not be done enough, when the inſide is over-done ; for if 
you burn them like bricks it will not be fit for vegetation. Be- 
tides, in making large furnaces you will have too far to carry the 
turfs. You might even make them leſs ; but that would con- 
ſume too much wood: thus you will find it neceſſary to conform 
pretty near to the proportions we have preſcribed. 

When the furnaces are cooled, they wait till it rains, and then 
ſpread the burnt earth as even as poſſible, leaving none on the 
ſpots where the furnaces ſtood, which nevertheleſs will produce 
finer grain than the reſt of the field, for which reaſon they leave 
only ſuch turfs as are not burnt enough on thoſe ſpots. 

They immediately plough it very lightly, to begin to mix the 
burnt earth with the ſurface ; but they go deeper in the follow- 
ing ploughings. 

If you can give the firſt ploughing in June, and rain follows, 
it is poſſible to reap ſome advantage from the land immediately, 
by ſowing turnips, radiſhes or millet ; which will not prevent your 
lowing wheat or rye the autumn followin 

Nevertheleſs it is beiter to loſe the advantage of ſuch a firſt 
crop, that you may have the whole time to prepare the land 
well for the reception of whear. | 


Vor. I. F 


Some 
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a plough with one wheel to conſiſt : he ſaid, in the 
ſame points as the former; he knew of no other 

reaſon for uſing them. 
proſcil- F. 2. In the Iſle of Harries, &c. the way of til- 
lage is commonly by ploughing, and ſometimes by 
digging; the ordinary plough is drawn. by four 
horſes; and they have a little plough there commonly 
called a riſtle, 1. e. a thing that cleaves, the coulter 
of which is in form of a ſickle : it is drawn ſome- 
times by one, and ſometimes by two horſes, accord- 
ing as the ground is : the deſign of this plough is to 
draw a deep line in the ground, to make it more 
eaſy for the great plough to follow, which otherwife 
would be much retarded by the ſtrong roots of bent 
lying deep in the ground, that are cut by the little 
plough : the little plough is uſed alſo to facilitate 
digging as well as ploughing. Martin, fo. 34. — 
This was alſo a common method uſed amongſt the 
Romans, where the ſoil would allow of it. But it 
ſeems not practicable in ſtony and flinty lands, but 
without doubt in deep lands is good huſbandry, and 
enables the ploughman to turn up the fallow in 
an exact and beautiful manner: I wonder 8 bar- 
arous 
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Some chooſe to ſow rye rather than wheat, becauſe the firſt 
production being very vigorous, wheat is more apt to be laid 
than rye. 

Some do not ſpread the burnt earth till juſt before the laſt 
ploughing for wheat ; they content themſelves with ploughing 
well between the furnaces, which they take care to ſet exactly in 
2 line, in order to leave a free paſſage for the plough. But this 
is a bad method; for, ſince wheat is always apt to be laid the 
firſt year after burning, it is better to ſpread the burnt earth early 
before it loſes part of it's heat, and for the convenience of well 
Preparing the = ; for it 1s very material that the burnt earth 
ſhoald be perfectly well mixt with the ſoil. 

It muſt be owned that this method of burning is very expen- 
five, becauſe the labour muſt be performed by men, and that it 
conſumes a great deal of wood ; but it is very advantageous, for 
after this ſingle operation, the land is better prepared than it 
would be by many ploughings, 
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barous iſlanders ſhould have it in uſe, and not we in 
in England. The Romans in rich ground, that 
was apt to detain the wet, uſed this cutting plough, 
or what they called proſciſſion, in ſpring, after the 


weeds were all come up, and before the ſeeds were 
ripened. 
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$. 3. I find in Leiceſterſhire they uſe Daniſh Of the 


ſorts of iron 


iron in all plough-tackle and horſe-ſhoes, except uf in 
the coulters and the plough-ſhares, which are Eng- plough 
liſh iron. They hold the Daniſh iron to be more g- tackle. 


durable, and tougher than the Engliſh iron, which 
they cannot work ſo well, as being much brittler, 
and wearing faſter : they can in Leiceſterſhire afford 
the Daniſh as cheap as the Engliſh iron.—I aſked 
the Loughborough ſmith, if Daniſh iron would 
make wheel-tire, he ſaid care muſt be taken that 
the ſmith puts not in iron rank with ſteel, for 
then *rwill break preſently ; but by breaking a bar 
before tis uſed the ſmith will know it. 


$. 4. It is much the intereſt of a gentleman to 


: gree 
agree with the ſmith for his plough-irons by the wk the 
the rs 


great; for it is impoſſible ſuch a perſon ſhould 
watch his ſervants, ſo as to ſee that they ſent to the 
ſmith ſuch ſhares and coulters only, as were worn 
out, or to take an account how often ; whereas ſer- 
vants are apt before there is occaſion, or the irons 
are worn out, conſulting their own and their horſes 
eaſe, to ſend them to the ſmith, who ſets down the 
ſame price as if the irons had been quite worn out : 
ſo that if ſervants and ſmith be left to themſelves, 


irons ſhall come again no better than they were 


when they were ſent. 


* See Pliny fo. 294, 294.—Pallad. fo. 94 to 98.—Varro, 
book 1, fo. 37. Of praſciſſion. | 

> Pingues campi, qui diutius continent aquam, proſcindendi 
ſunt anni tempore jam incaleſcente, cum omnes herbas ediderint, 
neque adhuc earum ſemina maturuerint. Columella, lib. 2. fo. 
99.— Of ſeveral new invented ploughs and their conſtruction, 
lee Mr. Tull's book of horſe-hoeing huſbandry. 
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On keep · F. 5. The better order you keep your irons in 
—_— the eaſier it is to the man that holds the full, and 
order. the eaſier to the horſes that plough : the longer the 
point of your ſhare is, the more ſteady does itgo, 
"INE and carries an evener furrow. 
a ſpare. © F. 6. I take care to have a ſpare coulter and ſhare 
coulter and always by me, which is in readineſs, whilſt the 
mare. vorn- out one might be ſent to the ſmith to be new 
pointed; and this I do, becauſe I expect the ſmith 
himſelf, and not his man, ſhould have the pointing 
of it; for I depend on him for the well hardening 
it, which could not be, if I ſent the worn-out one 
over-night to have it the next morning; I muſt 
then take who could be found, either maſter or 
man. Add allo, that ſuch coulter will be much the 
harder for lying by two or three days betore uſed. 
Old iron $. 7. To put old iron bands on new wheels 1s 
ED... very ill huſbandry, for the wood muſt neceſſarily 
ill buſban. wear out preſently, the iron not being broad enough 
dry. to ſave it. el 
Of mak. F. 8. An old Nottingham ſmith told me, it was 
inz the much the durableſt way to turn up the edges of the 
Wheel. bands to wheels, which adds to the thickneſs of the 
edgings, and is the main ſecurity to the bands; for 
in the edgings they wear away firſt ; but, for their 
own intereſt, wheel-wrights will pretend there is no 
advantage in it; yet where the edgings are not turn- 
ed up, in the uſing the edges ſhall be worn away, 
and the fillies ſo worn, that the ſpokes ſhall be ready 
to ſtart out of their ſockets, when the timber in 
other reſpects ſhall be very ſound. The fmith ſaid, 
the making them ſo was a penny in a. ſtone diffe- 
rence to him. 
Split am — $- 9. Note, for fillies, aſh that will ſplit is with us 
good to thought fitteſt, and much the ſtrongeſt; but the 
make fil- arms of an aſh-tree are commonly put in, if they be 
not too frowe, and they muſt be ſaw'd, and the bo- 


dy of an aſh likewiſe if it be knotty ; becauſe that 


will 


— * * _— — 
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will not ſplit; yet, becauſe ſuch fillies are ſaw'd 
crols the grain, they are not like to be durable. 
\ $. 10. Farmer Farthing, Wey, and Loving of Elm good 
the Iſle of Wight, all aſſure me, that elm fillies are for flies. 
beſt for wheels, eſpecially in deep ways, where the 
waggon ſways, and only ſuch they uſe in the Ifle of 
Wight: for they will not crack with the nai's being 
drove into them, as the aſhen will ; but we at Crux- 
Eaſton, &c. uſe only aſhen ones; but I ſuppoſe the 
reaſon is, becauſe elm grows not in the hill-country, 
and I the rather think ſo, becauſe below the hill, 
where elm grows, they all uſe elm fillies. 
$. 11. It the farmers boarded their waggons in of board- 
Hampſhire, as they do in Hertfordſhire, the price ing wag- 
of the boards would be gained in one harveſt by ſa-** 
ving the droppings of the corn. 
$, 12. It is found by experience, that tying the or tine 
ſide-boards to the raths of the waggon with leather on the fide. 
thongs greaſed, is much better and more laſting than rape 
nailing them, becauſe the heads of the nails are con- En 
— d breaking out by the ſhaking of the wag- 
gon, &c. | 
F. 13. It is a vaſt damage waggons receive in Of houſing 
winter by lying abroad: when they are wet the *32935- 
| froſt cracks the wood. 
FG. 14. Every body grows weary of chequer-har- of pr. 
| neſs; for tho' it looks pretty at firſt, yet it ſoon net, and 
flies to pieces: chequer-harneſs is that which is yen.” 
| work'd up with thongs. — The cheapeſt way is ta making it, 
h work up the harnels at ones own houte z the harneſs- 
maker has-but 1 s. per day and diet, you finding 
the (tuff; in ſuch caſe you mult provide three or 


: tour bull-hides two or three years before, and put 
them out to dreſſing to the collar-maker ; the dreſ- 
. ſing commonly coſts as much as the hide is worth, 
. be it bigger or leſs ; when hides hold a pretty good 
price, a {mall bulls hide is worth 12 8. and it is 
| common for the currier to dreſs one halt tor the 


other; when theſe hides are dxeſs'd they'll take no 
85 F 3 harm 
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harm for four or five years if kept dry, as ſuppoſe 


laid on the ground under the beds that lie on it; 


tho” it is ſaid that is rather too dry. -—- A bull's 
hide ſhould never be uſed by the ſhoe-maker, nor a 
cow's hide by the collar-maker, there being a ſta- 
ture that provides in that caſe, tho* not ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved. — A careful and good farmer in my neigh- 
bourhood keeps bull-hides always by him, and uſes 


them on all occaſions about his harneſs in mending 


it, unleſs for ſewing thongs, and there muſt be 
white leather, but otherwiſe the bull-hide is always 
beſt. ---- The common price for a horſe-hide un- 
dreſt is 5 s. and the dreſſing 5 s. It the eyes of the 
plough traces are lined with leather, (which is good 


huſbandry, to fave them from tretting out) ſuch lin- 


ing coſts no more than hempen traces. 

The halters and cruppers and back-bands ſhould 
be made of bull-hide, the belly bands of heiter-hide, 
double-lined with horſe-hide ; the fill-hangs of 
horſe-hide, the rigg-rope of white leather, that, is 
horle-hide ; the pipes of the back and the collars of 
the belly of buli-hide. If the leather be not well 
tawed, that is, dreſs'd thoroughly with allum and 
ſalt, it will have a raw lack ſeam run throughout, 
which, when it grows dry, will be hard and horny, 
and crack in bending ; whereas, what 1s dreſs'd 
kindly, is like buff, ſott, and one may blow thro' 
it. Few harneſs-makers, that are white tawers; un- 
derſtand how to dreſs their hides, but have them of 
the glovers or felmongers, and ſuch can leſs anſwer 


for their goods. Such leather as is white tawed, 1s 


never tann'd : of my ſet of harneſs only the pipes 
and collars paſs'd through the tanner's hands. With 
good uſage they may laſt a.dozen years, and wet 
weather will not damage them, if well dreſt, and 
made according to the above directions ; but great 
care muſt be taken not to hang them againſt a plaiſ- 
ter wall in the winter, that being the likelieft way 
to rot and ſpoil them. | 
§. 15. The 
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8. 16. The ſmith, carpenter, wheel - wright and har- 
neſs- maker, ny be ſaid to be the landlords of thoſe 
gentlemen who keep much huſbandry in their hands, 
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$. I. HE ancient writers on huſbandry lay a Of pulve- 
very great ſtreſs on making the ground en. 


fine by frequent ploughings. * It is adviſeable, 
ſays Pliny, in ſtrong land, ſuch as we generally 
have in Italy, to plough five earths, but in Tuſcany - 
nine earths ; and Virgil, adds he, is ſuppoſed to 
have preſcribed four earths, or two ſummer and two 
winter ploughings, by the rule he lays down in his 
firſt Georgic. 
Illa ſeges demum votis reſpondet avari 

Agricolæ, bis quæ ſolem, bis frigora ſenſit. 

© Tt was the conſtant maxim indeed among the 
Roman farmers, that they could not give their 
ground too much tillage : and, if a field required 
harrowing after the ſeed was ſown, it was a ſign, 
with them, that ſuch field had not been (ſufficiently 
ploughed Land, ſay their authors, eſpecially if it 
be of a rich nature, and that is apt to hold water, 
ought to be turned up ſo often, and reduced to fo 
fine a powder, that the track of the plough-ſhare may 


* Spiſus ſolum, ſicut plerumque in Italia, quinto ſulco melius 
ſeri eſt, in uſcis vero nono. Plin. 

> Quarto ſeri ſulco Virgilius exiſtimatur voluiſſe, cum dixit 
optimam eſſe ſegetem, quæ bis ſolem, bis frigora ſenſiſſet. Plin. 

© Male aratur arvum, quod ſatis frugibus occandum eſt; id 
demum rectè ſubactum erit, ubi non intelligetur utro vomer ierit. 
—Pingues campi, qui diutius continent aquam tam frequentibus 
denſiſque ſulcis arandi ſunt, ut vix dignoſcatur in utram partem 
vomer actus fit ; quandoquidem fic omnes radices herbarum 
perruptz necantur: ſed et compluribus iterationibus fic refolva- 
tur vervactum in pulverem, ut vel nullam, vel exiguam deſide- 
ret occationem, cum ſeminaverimus; nam veteres Romani dixe- 
runt male ſubactum agrum, qui ſatis frugibus occandus fit. Co- 


lumel. lib. 2. fol. 99. 
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hardly be diſtinguiſhable in it; for by this method 


the roots of all weeds will be torn in pieces, and 
deſtroyed. 

Among the moderns Mr. Ray aſſigns ſeveral rea- 
ſons for making land fine * and mellow before it is 
ſown. It is beneficial, ſays he, that the nitrous par- 
ticles of the air, which chief.y promote vegetation, 
may inſinuate themſelves more freely and in greater 


- quantity thro? the cracks and interſtices of the land, 
and there be precipitated and adhere to it; perhaps 


the. rain water alſo may be of uſe in diſſolving thoſe 
ſalts, which they carry with them into the pores of 
plants. Beſides, the water ſinks more eaſily thro' 
light looſe earth, ſo that the roots are in leſs danger 
of being ſuffocated by too much moiſture, or of be- 


ing corrupted and killed by too much cold; and 


there is this farther advantage in it, that by letting 
the air more plentifully into the air-veſlels of the 
roots, it gives them a freer reſpiration, which we 
have already ſhewn is not leſs neceſſary to plants 
than animals. Mr. Evelyn explodes thoſe, who 


fancy the turning and ploughing land frequently in 


the winter, before it is employed for a crop, cauſes 
it to exhale, and ſpend the virtue it ſhould retain, 
there being in truth no compolt or lætation com- 
parable to this continual motion: it evaporates the 
malignant halitus and impurities of the impriſoned 
air, laxing the parts, and giving eaſy deliverance to 
it's offspring. Theſe ſeminal ſalts and rudiments, 

wherever 


Tum ut particulæ aeris nitroſæ, quibus præcipuè vegetatio 
promovetur, in terreni interſtitia liberius et copioſius ſe * waag 
tes ibidem precipitentur, et terreno adhæreſcant: quin et aquæ 

luviz ſortaſſe ad ſalium ſolutionem conducunt, quos ſecum una 
in radicum poros convehunt: præterea in terra laxa et ſoluta 
aquæ promptius ſubſidunt, adeoque nec humore nimio radices 
ſuffocant, nec frigore corrumpunt : præterea terra laxa et ſoluta 
ad hoc conducit, ut aer copioſior radicum tracheas ſubeat, ad 
reſpirationis uſum, quam plantis non minus nęceſſariam eſſe quam 


animalibus oſtendimus. Ray, fol. 33. 
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wherever latent, are free to move and exert their 
virtue, when theſe chains and weights, which fetter 
and depreſs them, are taken off, He aſcribes more 
benefit to often opening, ſtirring, and ventilating 
the earth, than to dunging. 3 

But if to pulverize and grind the ground was the 

only end of ploughing, without any regard to the 
taking in the corporeal emanations of the ſun, a 
froſty winter-fallow would chaſten the earth, and 
make it as fryable as a ſummer one: but the diffe- 
rence is vaſtly great; for the ſun improves the earth 
more than dung does. — As fire in lime, or burn- 
beaking, raiſes and fixes the falts, fo does the fun, 
which is a fire; therefore the more you let the ſun 
into the ground by ploughing, the greater the be- 
nefit, ; 
In Aſia and the hot countries their corn does not 
burn up, but is able to come out of the ground, 
which in England it would not do, if we had their 
hot weather. This ſeems to be owing to the mighty 
fineneſs to which their ground is reducible by the 
plough, they having ſuch dry ſeaſons for fallowings 
and ſtirrings, whereby their ground falls much cloſer 
than ours, and does not gape by the heat, but, by 
reaſon of it's mellow parts, drinks in abundance of 
the dews, which our land, lefs fryable, does nor, and 
which dews, in great probability, fall more with 
them than with us. 


$. 2. * The method among the ancients of plough- The order 


; ; , f ; i fallow- 
ing from one tilt to another is laid down by Colu- ing among 


99 


mella the au- 
cCients. 


© Uliginofi campi proſcindi debent poſt idus menſis Aprilis; 
quo tempore cum arati fuerint, diebus interpoſitis, circa ſolſti- 
tium, quod eſt nono vel octavo calendarum Juliarum, iteratos 
elle oportebit: ac deinde circa Septembris calendas tertiatos : 
ſed quandocunque arabitur, obſervabimus, ne lutoſus ager trac- 
tetur, neve exiguis nimbis ſem:imadidus, quam terram rullici va- 
riam, carioſamque appellant ; ea eſt cum poſt longas ficcitates 
leyis pluvia ſoperiorem partem glebarum madefacit, inferiorum 
non 


+». 
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moiſt ought to be firſt broken up from about the 
middle to the latter end of April, and, after this 
firſt ploughing, to lie ſtill towards the latter end of 
June, or about the time of the ſummer ſolſtice, 
when they are to be ploughed a ſecond time, and 
about the beginning of September they are to receive 
their third ploughing : but it is better to omit ei- 
ther or all theſe ploughings, than to turn up the 
ground, when it 1s wet and in mortar, or even when 
the upper part of it, after a long dry ſeaſon, has 
been wetted by ſudden ſmall ſhowers, which have 
not ſunk deep into it; for, if you plough up the 
ground when in a wet and dawby condition, there 
will be. no meddling with it again for the whole 
year, but it muſt lie uſeleſs; and, if you plough it 
up when the ſurface only has been thus wetted, it 
will be barren for three years afterwards. The beſt 
ſeaſon for ploughing is, when the ground is in a 
moderate temperament, neither very wet, nor very 
dry; for by too much moiſture, as I ſaid before, it 
will cling together, and be like mortar, and, after a 
long drought, tho' a little moiſtened at top, the 
plough-ſhare will either not be able to penetrate it, 
and be continually thrown off by the hardneſs of 
the earth, or, if it ſhould penetrate it, it will not 


non ng; nam quando limoſa verſantur arva, toto anno de- 
ſinunt poſſe tractari, nec ſunt habilia ſementi, aut occationi, aut 


ſationi: at rurſus quz varia ſubacta ſunt, continuo triennio ſteri+ 
litate aficiuntur, mediam igitur temperamentum maxime ſequa- 


mur in arandis agris, ut neque ſucco careant, nec abundant uli- 


gine ; quippe nimius humor, ut dixi, limoſos, lutoſoſque reddit, 
at qui ſiccitatibus aruerunt, expediri probe non poſſunt, nam vel 
reſpuityr duritia ſoli dens aratri, vel ſiquã parte penetravit, non 
minute difindit humum, ſed vaſtos ceſpites convellit, quibus ob- 
Jacentibus impeditum arvum minus recte poſlit iterari ; quo 
eventt ut in iteratione quoque ſcamna ſiant. Accedit huc, quod 
omnis humus quamvis lætiſſima, tamen inferiorem partem je- 
Juniorem habet. Columella, lib. 2, fol. 9g. 


make 
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make it fine, but turn it up in large clods, which 
will be a continual hindranee to you at it's next 
loughing, and at laſt be left unbroken and in 
— on the field. Add to this, that even in rich 
ſoils, the part that lies deepeſt is always the moſt 
barren. 
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$. 3. One great reaſon of a ſummer-fallowing's Summer- 


enriching all ground ſeems to me to be, becauſe the 


fallowing, 
cauſe of the 


ſteams and vapours of the earth, which lie beneath beneft ofit, 


the turf and furrow ploughed up, are, in the ſum- 
mer-time, conſtantly exhaling upwards, which be- 
ing ſtopp'd and retarded by the furrow, and lodg- 
ed in the caverns, are, after evaporation of the wa- 
tery parts, by the fire of the ſun, digeſted into fix- 
ed falts; for the continuation of the channels or 
pores of perſpiration being broken by the furrow 
turned down, the efluviums are ſtopped, and fix, 
as againſt a cieling of a vault. 

I ſummer-fallowed the one half of a field in May 
and June for wheat; the other half I ploughed in 
September for winter vetches : the winter after I 
could obſerve the half ſowed to vetches very much 
over-run with geranium columbinum, but the 
wheaten part had not the tenth part of that weed, 
notwithſtanding it's having been dunged for wheat. 
So much is owing to a ſummer-fallow, which de- 
ſtroys the weeds before ſeeding- time, whereas in the 
vetch ground the weeds had ſeeded before it was 
ploughed. That winter vetches prepare the earth 
for a barley-crop next year, is very much to be im- 
puted to the ſummer-tallow ſuch ground may be 
ſuppoſed to have received the year he vetches were 
ſown in it; and the dominion the vetches get over 
weeds the following ſummer, by killing them, lays 
* the bare earth to the ſun the ſecond ſummer 
alſo, which in a manner anſwers to two ſummer— 


fallows. 


It 
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It ſeems to me no ſmall regard ought to be had 


to keep cold clay- ground from running out of tilt, 


in reſpect that when it is fo, the natural graſs fo 
matts it, and it is ſo clung with the roots thereof, 
that the fun cannot eafily penetrate, to cheriſh and 
ferment the juices into vegetable ſalts; whereas, if 
you keep your ground knot- fine by ſummer-tallows, 
and clover-graſs, which gets dominion over the na- 
tural graſs, and plough it up before it runs to a 
ſword, the ground will be looſe and open, and eaſily 
penetrable by the ſun, rain, and air, whereby it will 


be capable of being impregnated much more with 


Not to 
ſummer- 
fallow 
when wet. 


thole ſalts. | 

$. 4. On ſound experience I am thoroughly con- 
firmed, that no land, eſpecially clayey, ought to ve 
ſummer-fallowed, when it is the leaſt heavy by wet, 
in order to prepare it for ſpring-corn the ſpring 
following ; for, tho* the ground may work mellow 
enough, as to the temper of the earth, having the 


- ſummer's ſun to ſhine on it, yet, being ploughed 


wet or heavy, the graſs will grow ſo as to clod it 
together, and ſo matt the earth, that it will plough 
too rough in the ſpring to ſow ſpring-corn at once 
ploughing.—Ir is the ſame, in cafe ſtrong land or 
{worded land be winter-fallowed wet, or ſtiff, and 
heavy, in order to prepare it for ſtirring the next 
ſummer for a wheaten crop ; it will turn up mon- 
ſtrous ſtiff and rough: in both caſes you give away 
your firſt labour. | 


Of FALLO WING. 


I ſummer-fallowed a field when one part was 
burning-dry, the other part very dry alſo, but yet 
moiſter than the former; at Michaelmaſs that part 
which had been ploughed burning-dry had ten 
times more weeds come up in it than the other; 
from whence I infer, that the dryer you fallow m_ 
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the better to deſtroy the weeds.— Again, I fallow- 
ed part of a field burning dry in July, immediately 
on which came a very hard rain, which made the 
furrows, though ploughed dry, fall flat and hard, in 
which at Michael maſs very few weeds, comparative- 
ly of what might have been expected, if ſuch rain 
had not fallen, were come up; for the ground was 
thereby faſtened before the ſeeds could chitt, 

$. 5. The huſbandry of cold, wet, ſtrong clay- Onſummer 
land in Wiltſhire is to turn it up as early as one can Hi 
in the ſpring for a wheaten fallow; if the ground cold frong 
be ſo dry and ſtarky, that eight oxen and an horſe land. 
muſt be put to the plough, ſo much the better; on 
this fallow (that is, on this one earth) they ſow 
their wheat and drag it in, and have much better 
corn than if they gave their wheaten land three 
earths. — I think this huſbandry founded on very 
good reaſon ; for ſuch land, being ploughed up 
in ſo hot weather and ſo dry, becomes mellow and 
perfect duſty ; the earth being hard underneath, it 
will caſt off the rains into the hollowneſs between 
the furrows, and will lie dry all the winter ; where- 
as; if ſuch wet clay-land had been hollowed with 
two or three earths, it had lain ſogging in the wet, 
and drunk it up like a ſpunge, and the chill would 
have killed the corn; nor would it have fallen 
mellower under the harrow than the grete as above 
would do under the drag; and the common faying 
of the farmers in Hants, that they ſee not but white 
land brings as good corn as clay-land, ſeems to 
make good, that they often manage clay-land in 
Hampſhire ill in their ploughing. 

$. 6. I am very ſenſible on experience, that you Caution 
ought not to let ground you intend to ſummer-fal- againit let- 
low for wheat run too far to a head of graſs, ſo that on. Fu WY 
the ſheep ſhall refuſe to keep it ſhort or bare; for doo long on 
if the graſs comes to that pitch, you will not be fand to be 
able to make the ſheep cat it, but a great deal of it allowed. 

will 
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will run to bents; and when you ſummer-fallow, 

the furrows will not cover and turn over the ends of 
the graſs, but it will lie out at the ſeams, and ſo 
being not covered from the air will keep growing, 
and the roots will conſequently live, and matt, and 
plough up very rough when it is thwarted, thoꝰ the 
ground was fummer-fallowed never fo dry. 

Manner of F. 7. In their common fields in Leiceſterſhire 

apr they give five tilts for their barley, and four for 

terſhire, their wheat, five for their oats, and one for their 
peas and beans ; their firſt fallowing for barley is 
about March, as ſoon as ſeed-time will give them 
leave ; the ſecond the latter end of May, or in June, 
as hay-making-time will give them leave ; the third 
in July or Auguſt, as harveſting will permit ; the 
fourth the latter end of October, or ſooner, as the 
wheat ſeaſon will allow ; the laſt earth is when they 
ſow, at the latter end of February or beginning of 
March: they ſay, if they did not make theſe many 
tilts the weeds would come up ſo faſt, and ſeed, that 
they would be quite deſtroyed with weeds. The 
tilts for wheat commence, as for barley, about 
March, and ſo they hold on according to their lei- 
ſure till they ſow. which is about Michaelmaſs, and 
within three weeks after. From hence it may be 
obſerved, that the deep land of the north can never 
want rain at ſeed-time, or ſoon after, for their fourth 
earth being taken about September, or October, the 
winter paſſing over it, and the earth being four 
months ſtale when they come to ſow it, it muſt 
needs turn up ſo moiſt, as both to bring up the corn 
and to ſupport it againſt the drought of any ſum- 
mer. 

My ſervant was obſerving to me, that in Leiceſ- 
terſhire they cared not how deep they went with 
their furrow, when they ſummer-fallowed, which, 
conſidering how ſubject they were to weeds, he look- 
ed on as a great fault; for, ſaid he, if they went 

| - ſhallow, 
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ſhallow, the fun would have power to ſcorch up the 
weeds and their ſeeds in a ſhallow furrow, as ſoon 
as it moldered after the firſt rain; whereas when 
they turn up ſo deep a furrow, the ſeeds and 
the roots of weeds are buried and kept moiſt, 
and cool, and lie quiet, and not being influenced 
from the ſun and air to germinate and chitt, and 
thereby to be malted, they are ſecured in a ſafe 
repoſitory, in order for vegetation, when the earth is 
again ploughed up tor wheat. 


Of the DURABLENESSof ſome SEEDS. 


$. 8. It is manifeſt a great many ſeeds will en- 
dure many years buried in the ground, and yet 
never rot nor periſh, but riſe up again in their 
plants, when the ground by tillage is made a fit 
matrix for them: but, foraſmuch as I can obſerve, 
theſe ſeeds are the ſmalleſt of ſeeds, ſuch as poppy, 
charlock, and muſtard-ſeed ; for peas, beans, and 
other corn-grain, and acorns, and the like, will 
periſh ſoon, being buried in the ground ; the reaſon 
of which ſeems to be, becauſe theſe ſmall ſeeds con- 
iſt of more oily or bitter juices, which preſerve 
them from moiſture, and, in the next place, they 
conſiſt of ſuch ſmall fibres or veſſels, that it is im- 
poſſible, when they lie half a foot, or a foot deep in 
the earth, for the power of the ſun ſo to rarity the 
Juices into ſuch particles, as to penetrate thoſe mi- 
nute tubes, on which all vegetation depends: where- 
as, when by tillage they have a light bed of earth, 
thoſe ſeeds, which are turned up on the ſurface, lie 
in the warmth of the ſun, where the particles ot the 
earth are made very active and- fine to pals their 
tubes. Thus thoſe larger ſeeds, abovementioned, 
whoſe juices. are leſs oily, and their tubes more 
open, are eaſily penetrated by the heavy and groſs 


Juices, which lie a foot deep in the earth, but not 
being 
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being able to protrude a root downward, nor 4 
plant upward, by reaſon of the cloſeneſs and preſſure 
of the earth, from a plethory of the juices, it is 
neceſſary that an extravaſation muſt follow, from 
whence a corruption muſt proceed. From hence 1 
conceive it is, as Meagre writes, that primroſe- ſeed, 
which is exceeding ſmall, being ſown in fine mold, 
ſome of the ſeeds will not come up under three, 
ſome under four, five, fix, and ſeven years z ſome 
of thoſe ſeeds, I ſuppoſe, lay buried deeper, ſome 
ſhallower in the ground, and the juices that lie 
deeper require more time to be rarified than thoſe 
lying ſhallower. — T hat ſeeds are more hardy, and 
can endure more than is generally conceived, Mr. 
Rudge of Portſmouth gave me an inſtance ; he 
affirmed, that until king William's time they did 
not uſe wormwood in their ſhip- drink; but that of 
late they have uſed it with their hops, which are 
conſtantly boiled two hours, and then flung out on a 
dunghill, and that in thoſe places now. grow great 
quantities of wormwood at Portſmouth, where 
none grew before. And Dr. Bradyl of Leiceſter 
did aſſure me, that at a dyer's in that town, who 
uſed the attriplex baccifera, and boiled it in his 
dyes, after it had much boiling, and was flung out 
on the dunghill, there would grow up, in great 
quantities, trom the ſeeds of it the attriplex bacci- 


fera: the berry of this plant is like a mulberry, and 


it's ſeeds are exceeding ſmall. When Mr. Ray 
ſays the eryſimus Neapolitanus (wild creſs, or hedge 
muſtard) did grow in that abundance after the fire 
of London, he adds, that this plant brings very 
imall ſeeds and in great quantity; therefore a 
hundred years might it lie without germinating, and 
not like to germinate then, unleſs it's tubes were put 
in action by the heat of fire. Sir John Floyer, in 
his Touch-ſtone of medicines, tells us, that poppies 
are very mucilaginous, and contain am oil, as ap- 
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pears by a milky juice; and an oil is preſſed out of 
Poppy eed : this ſeems to account for the great 
ngth of time they are ſuſpected to have laid in the 
ground, where graſs- lands after many years have 
been ploughed up, and this plant has come up ſo 
plentifully. Sir Thomas Brown alſo, in his Vulgar 
errors, gives ſeveral inſtances of the laſting vitality 
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that ſome ſeeds are endued with. If Le Grand had Of equivo- 


cal genera- 


been acquainted with, and conſidered theſe inſtances, | © 


he would not, I think, have ſo readily aſſerted the 
equivocal generation of plants : for his argument is 
If you dig up the earth an ell deep, it will, with- 
out — 2 fruitful the firſt year, but, ¶ you turn 
it up deeper it will not be fruitful till after a year or 
two. * The ſeeds therefore of plants, ſays he, are 
thoſe inſenſible particles, which, by the agitation of 
the ſubtle matter, acquire that ſituation, figure, and 
motion, which are neceſſary towards the formation 
of the firſt rudiments of plants : but this formation 
is not ſo ſoon compleated, nor are plants produced 
ſo quickly this way, as in the ordinary manner of 
raiſing them from the ſeeds of plants. | 
Surely we have great reaſon to conclude, from 
the inſtances above mentioned, that the earth does 
not produce the moſt contemptible weed without a 
ſeed ; and we find that even at the beginning God 
took not that method, nor did the earth bring forth 
plants in that manner when it was vaſtly rich; for it 
is ſaid, Gen. ch. ii. ver. 5.—** that God made every 
plant of the field before it was in the earth, and eve- 
ry herb of the field before it grew; and it ſeems 
as if Moſes had ſaid this to prevent an hypotheſis, 


t Plantarum igitur ſemina ſunt inſenſibiles illæ particulz, quæ. 
per materiz ſubtilis agitationem, eum ſitum, hguram, & motum 
acquirunt, quæ neceſſaria ſunt ad primum ſtirpis rudimentum ef- 
formandum ; ſed eorum conformatio tardius abſolvatur, ſeriuſ- 

ue ex illis plantæ proveniunt quam ex ſeminibus plantarum. Le 

rand, p. 466. 


Vor. I. (3- that 
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that matter could act ſo nobly on matter; what is 
recorded therefore in the preceding chapter, viz. 

that God ſaid, Let the earth bring forth graſs, 
the herb yielding ſeed, &c.“ can only mean, that 
God bad it come forth out of the ground. Patrick 
will have thoſe words above quoted, before it 
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was in the earth,” — interpreted before the ſeed 


was in the earth, which it the Hebrew will allow of, 
yet the foregoing words in that verſe, God made 
every plant of the field,” — ſhew the earth did not 
produce plants, as cauſes naturally do their effects. 

Of ſum- $. 9. A great advantage in ſummer-fallowi 

mer fal- for barley is, that your barley-land ſeldom is ſufh- 

baztey. Cient to provide for all the graſſes you ſow, and oat- 
land will ſeldom knot fine enough to ſow; but if 
oats be ſowed on the barley-ſtubble which was 
ſummer-fallowed, in all likelyhood it will knot yery 
fine, and be fit to be laid down to graſs. 

To ſummer- fallow for barley, in order to deſtroy 
weeds, you ought to fallow before the living weeds 
run to ſeed, and yet ſo late, that the ſeeds of ſuch 
weeds as are in the ground may not have ſummer 
enough to grow up and ſeed before winter come, 
bur as ſoon as may be (avoiding the latter incon- 
veniency) is beſt; becauſe when ' weeds are moſt 
turgid with juices, by being ploughed up, their 
roots are like to be killed by a plethory : for the 
time of weeds ſeeding conſult the herbal. 

Lands lying to the north, being cold clay-lands, 
ſhould, if ſowed to barley, be ſummer-fallowed, in 
order to ſweeten the ground, and ſowed under 
furrow, the middle of March, if the earth can poſ- 
ſibly be got dry enough, that the barley of land ex- 
poſed to the cold may be got ripe before the ſun 
leaves it, and froſty nights come. 

Of fallow. F. 10. It ought to be obſerved by the huſband- 
ing poor man, not only what grounds are cold and ſoureſt, 


- <q but alſo what part of every ground is ſo ; this he 
= : will 
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ill eaſily difcern by the graſs the cattle ſhall refuſe, 
unfefs hunger forces them to eat it: in the hill- 
country we may generally perceive thoſe grounds, 


or parts of grounds, which lie upon a declivity from 


the fun, or are cooped up between hills, ſo that the 
fun cannot freely irradiate them all day, and are 
not ſo pervious to the air and winds, do bear a 
much ſourer graſs than the ſummits of the ſame 
field; and it is refuſed by cattle, eſpecially at a 
time when graſs is plenty: I do adviſe in ſuch caſe, 
that the huſbandman take hold of all opportunities 
and ſeaſons to turn up ſuch parts of a field early in 
the ſummer to the ſun, and alſo that he ſtir it more 
in the ſummer, thereby to ſweeten it for graſs, and 
render it kinder for corn; for he may be aſſured, 
ſuch ground as bears four graſs, however it may 
bear a burden of ſtraw, will not bear a plump berry, 
but a thin coarſe ſort, which will not fill the buſhel, 
as finer rinded or floured corn will do. 

On my farm there is land, which tho? very cold, 
poor, and whitiſh ground, or woodſeary, yet is 
very apt to run to four, rowety graſs, tho” it has 
born corn but the year before ; on ſuch pieces of 
land we ought to have a circumſpect eye, both in 
reſpect of ploughing them very dry, and hot, and 
earlier than other lands, before they are run to graſs, 
ſo as to nip the graſs, as it were, in the bud. 
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$. 11. I find the evil of white poor ground chief- gf Hinter- 
ly is, that all the ſpring time it ploughs up too dry fallowing. 


to bring up the corn, and tho? it be juſt wet enough 
for mixed or clay- ground to bring up corn, yet 
that white ground ſo ſoon dries, either by heat or 


the cold churliſh winds, which come at this time of 


the year, that the corn is checked in its “ chiſſum; * putting 


therefore, if you ſow ſuch land on fallows upon a 
ſecond ploughing, my advice is, that you fallow ear- 
ly; for ſtale fallows will work moiſt, When you 
plough for ſowing alſo in the hill-country, there 
| G 2 are 


forth its 
root:. 
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are advantages in ploughing the poorer or mixed 
land firſt, if it lies warm and in ſhelter, and the 
ſtronger clay - land laſt ; becauſe, when the ſeaſon of 
the year for ſowing draws towards an end, the fal- 
lows being too dry for the corn to grow without 
rain, the full, in ſtrong clay lands, that have a 
depth, may, without damage, be carried lower than 
the ſtale fallow, into the freſh mold, which will turn 
up moiſt, (whereby you may have your corn all 
grow) which, in hot ſummers, in the hill-country, 
is the life of a crop. 

$. 12. If ground be ploughed dry, tho* ever fo 
much rain ſhould fall after it, it will ſoon be dry 
again, for the ſame paſſages the water found to wet 
it, are alſo permeable to the ſun : but if ploughed 
wet, it will not dry kindly again that ſeaſon, for 
the Þ grete is in a manner crult thereby, and blend- 
ed ſo in a dab together, that the ſun cannot pene- 
trate it; but his rays are refracted. 

I was obſerving to a certain farmer, that a certain 
field did not produce me ſo good a crop of oats as [ 
expected, the ground having been fed to hop-clover 


for two years. The farmer replied, he believed 


the reaſon was becauſe the winter proved ſo wet, 
and, that being a white ground, we ſtill went thither 
in wet weather, becauſe ploughing in ſuch weather 
did not-that harm in white ground that it did in 
other, but that white ground ſo ploughed bore the 
worſe corn, which I believe to be true. Beware 
however of either ſummer or winter-fallowing poor 


land in the hill-country too dry, fo that it turns up 


deep, and breaks lower than the ſtaple : by expe- 
rience I know, you impoveriſh ſuch land as much, 
by jumbling the bad with the good, as a year's 
dunging with the pot can do it good: and all the 
experienced farmers I have conſulted, which are 
many, are agreed, that tho? it is beſt to plough up 
wheaten land in dry weather, (for if it is fallowed 
wet, 
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wet, it will be apt to chill all the year) yet white land 


ſhould be ploughed up ſomewhat wet ; for, when 


dry, it is apt to break up in too ſtiff clods, and 
turn up below the goodneſs of the mold. I have 
found by conſtant experience in our hill country 
land, where the chalk in many places lies ſhallow, if, 
by reaſon of ploughing too dry, the chalk bruſh 
tears up, the corn will in that vein become defec- 
tive ſome years after, tho* more manure be beſtow- 
ed on it than on other parts of the ſame land, where 
the chalk has not torn up ; therefore fallow not 
ſuch land too dry. 

The air and watery parts in earth ought to have 
a free circulation, as in our human bodies, other- 
wiſe a corruption and poiſon of humours ariſes : the 
caſe is the ſame in earth ploughed up wet, which 
clings and holds in all the watery body, which then 
is very much, till it corrupts, and lets in no freſh 
air, dews, &c. Now earth ſhould be always taking 
in and perſpiring out, even as our bodies do. 

If ground be worked wet in ſeed-time, the wet- 
ter it is, the leſs can a plough diſpatch in a day; for 
if it clings and ſticks to the plough, and to the 
holder's ſhoes, it hinders the ſpeed, nor ſhall the 
harrows harrow it ſo well at eight tinings as other- 
wiſe at four. 
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$ 13. If your ground be cold clay-ground, or of fallow- 


ſour ground, ſuch as I have, take care to purſue the i 
ploughing it up whilſt the ground is in the moſt © 


burning condition, and dry over-head ; and ſtop 
when either of thoſe caſes are wanting ; and either 
give your oxen play, or contrive ſome other work 
for them. When your ground is ſo ploughed up 
in fallowing, it will always turn up again rotten, 
and in good order; and by ſuch methods of never 
fallowing your grounds cold and wet, they will in 
ſome years time te marvellouſly ſweetened, made 
healthy and kind for corn, and you will get a domi- 
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nion over all common graſſes and herbs of the field, 
ſo that ſuch hill-country-ground, after it has lain 
down to clover, will turn up the ſecond year knot 
fine, or fryable, which 1s a very auſpicious temper 
to promiſe a good crop. 
Different F. 14. The difference in practice amongſt hul. 
raftice in bandmen is very great; to plough up many grounds 
Fil and 
vale-coun- in the winter, and let them lie ſo till ſeed-time, and 
try, in win then to ſow them with oats or barley on one earth, 
2 -fallow- i. é. drag the corn in without more ploughing, is a 
10 frequent cuſtom amongſt the hill- country men, 
which the vale- men, when they are told it, are ſur- 
prized at, and ſay, if they did ſo, they ſnould have 
nothing but weeds, which I believe to be true; but, 
on the other hand, it is undeniable, that the hill- 
country- men, whoſe land lies cold, do this wich 
ſucceſs. Theſe different events ſeem to me 
to depend on good reaſons, viz. high hill-country- 
land lying bleak and cold, and being ſomewhat 
poor, yet, if it be of a clayey kind, being ploughed 
up early, will not, by reaſon of it's barrenneſs, and 
cold expoſition, produce weeds during the winter; 
the feds of weeds in ſuch cold beds lie aſleep, till 
routed out of their lethargy by the warmer air and 
ſun of the ſpring; whereas in warmer ſoils, which 
lie in the vale, where the land is commonly richer, 
the ſeeds of weeds, even during the winter, if the 
ground be hollowed up by ploughing, and mellow- 
ed by rains and troſts, will ſprout and put forth a 
blade. 
Of plough- $. 15. I was ſaying to farmer Elton, it was the 
ing unſea- common opinion of farmers, that a team ſhould be 
fouably, {till going, in ſeaſon, or out of ſeaſon ; but I dif- 
fered from them; for when a ſeaſon preſented itſelf, 
and I was behind- hand, I ſhould not ſcruple the 
hiring three or four days work of a plough, and, if 
a ſeaſon did nor preſent itſelf, ſhould not ſcruple the 


going on ſomewhat towards a ſecond year's crop. 
He 
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He agreed with me, and ſaid, twas better to be inan 
the ſtable than to do things out of ſeaſon, and ſaid, 
there was a piece of one of his fields an inſtance of 
itz: they went to fallow there in a wet time, becauſe 
they would not ſtand ſtill, and that part of the 
ground has worſted three crops ſince ſucceſſively, 
and made it run to weeds. 
Fg. 16. It ſeems to me to be very wrong (tho' in Winter 
the hill-country, where the earth is conſequently 3 
dryer) to winter-fallow acroſs the lands or turrows, winter fa 
if poſſibly it can be avoided, eſpecially if the lands low acroſe 
lie on a deſcent, and are of a cold clayey nature; elk 
for the current or the water is thereby ſtopt, and the 
field lying the wetter for it is thereby ſoured and 
chill'd; it ſeems therefore, that ſuch lands ſhould be 
winter-fallowed the ſame way the lands and furrows 
lie; if they lie upwards and downwards eſpecially. 

The ground generally winter-fallowed better in 
anno 1718 than had been obſerved for many years: 
the reaſon doubtleſs was the long, hot, and dry 
ſummer the preceding year, whereby not only the 
earth, through the drought, was made more tryable, 
but alſo the free growth of all weeds, and their roots, 
which matt the ground together, and harle in the 
clots, was checked. 

The philoſophers ſeem to agree, that in winter 
the air is fuller of nitre than in ſummer ; therefore a 
winter-fallow, to let in the nitrous particles of the 
air, muſt be beneficial. 

$. 17. It ſeems the winter-fallows of every ground when 
are then moſt ſeaſonable, when you can make the winter fal. 
furrows ſtand moſt upright, and ſo continue, with ny 
as little falling down as may be, that thereby the ſonable. 
land may lie the healthier and dryer, and ſhoot off 
the rains ; whereas by falling flat it lies ſoggy, ſpun- 
gy, and cold. — Accordingly I was telling a very 
good farmer in my neighbourhood, that I thought it 
was better not to winter-fallow ſtiff land till the froſts 
G 4 were 
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were near at hand for, if one fallowed ſuch lands 
early in October, they might ſettle too much before 
the froſts might come to hollow them. He replied, 
if it was lay ground, it might be as J ſaid, but, if it 
was ſtiff land that was ploughed the year before, it 
was beſt, he thought, to plough it up as ſoon as I 
could, tho' the very- beginning of 'October, before it 
had time to ſettle after it's laſt burden of corn; for 
then it would, when firſt fallowed, molder fine 
enough. — Tho- clay-lands however ought to be 
fallowed early for the better mellowing them, yet it 
ſeems to me no loſs of time, but rather gain, to 
wait a little for the dry froſts; becauſe in ſuch wea- 
ther you will better effect your ends. If the fallows 
ſhould have been flatted by the rains, the froſt 
having leſs power over them, they muſt needs be 
more inclinable to run to weeds ; on the other hand, 
tho' fallowing ſhould happen when the ground 
is very wet, yet if dry froſts follow, and not wet 
weather, * allows may do very well. The reaſon 
is, becauſe ſuch froſts uphold the ground from fall- 
ing, till it ſettles in the ridges in an upright ſtand- 
ing, and conſequently receives the benefit of the 
froſts : but this venture 1s not to be truſted to, leſt 
wet weather ſhould come after ſuch tallowing, which 
is moſt likely, as the ground 1s already full of wet ; 
and yet the farmers will plough and fallow in the 
wet, knowing, that they ſometimes have had as good 
corn after a wet fallow as a dry one; but of the ac- 
cidents, whereon it depended, they were ignorant ; 
otherwiſe l judge they would not have done ſo.— 
On the like reaſon, in my opinion, depends the 
wholſomneſs of the lummer-fallows; tor, if the fal- 
low be wet, it will be in danger of falling flat, un- 
leſs very dry weather follow, to ſupport the ridges: 
conſequently the ſun has leſs power over the parts, 
nor can it kill the weeds wo it's burning heat, as in 
a dry fallow. 
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I gave a barley- fallow to a broad- clover field in 

July: ſome ſaid, it would not gain it's end, but lay 

the 1 chill for the whole winter. By Michael - 
maſs I found it full of all forts of weeds green on the 
ground, which when ſtirred would all be deſtroyed. 
—Note, that fallowing land well carries a whole 
furrow in the winter, and cannot be ſuppoſed to lay 
a ground wet during the winter, but rather dry, 
ſeeing the furrows have gutters between them, for 
carrying off the water; but if the ground falls ſmall, 


then it may lie ſoggy and ſpungy. The A | 


this ground after it was fallowed, made it fine, 
that it brought up weeds in abundance, which 
would be ſtirred in, and ſo deſtroyed, and yet it lay 
hollow underneath. . 

- The reaſons of early fallowings and ſtirrings, or 
thwartings, ſeem to depend altogether on the nature 
of the lands you have to deal with; for if it be pro- 
bable that ground may work dry and mellow at 
ſpring · ſeed - time, care ought to be taken to fallow ſo 
early, that you may thwart early, I mean in January, 
that your ploughing at ſeed-time may be moilt ; 
but your fallowing, it the ground be not grafly, 
may be later, eſpecia ly your thwarting, viz. not till 
March, if you are apprehenſive your ground 1s like 
to be too wet at ſeed-time ; for *twill plough much 
the drier at ſeed-time for being thwarted late in a 
dry ſeaſon. 


I fallowed a lay ground to graſs in October and 


November; I began very early to plough it, and 


ſow barley in it, viz. the 25th of March: notwith- 
ſtanding the fallows were very ſtale, and, bein 
ſowed 1o early in the year, one would think the 


ground moiſt enough to —_ up the corn, as by 


turning up the furrows it ſeemed to be, yet the 
ground ploughing very rough, being of a white 
nature, and requiring ten tinings, it was a very great 
diſadvantage to the corn's coming up, there being 
no 
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no rain; for the weather was hot, or windy and 
dry, when it was ploughed, and the tumbling it up 
and down ſo often with the harrows dried the ground 


too much: ſo therefore to order white ground, that 


it may harrow at four or five tinings, and thereby 
not loſe it's moiſture, is huſbandry. 

Mr. Raymond ſays, the good 
(in Wiltſhire) fallow up all the lands in the begin- 


ing of winter, and finiſh by October, if they can, 


whilſt their horſes are at graſs, and then lay them up 
at a cheap keeping all the winter : this they do in 
Leiceſterſhire, as I have elſewhere noted. 
Seeing the finer earth is tilted, the more each part 
of it communicates it's virtue to the grain laid in it 
I ſuppoſe the finer it is winter-fallowed (for the 
ſame reaſon) the more the winter rains and froſts 
communicate their virtue to the land. 
of winter- - $. 18. The finer the earth is made by often 
falowing ploughing for wheat, the cloſer it lies all the winter 
for wheat. to the roots of the corn, provided you ſow corn in 
time, ſo that the froſts come not to hollow it 
before it is ſettled ; for, not having time to ſettle, it 
is in more danger of being hollowed by the troſts. 
From my walking over the fallows, and obſerving 
how dry, and healthy, and expoſed to the froſts, 
weather, and ſun, the convex parts lay, and how the 
many ſmall concave parts and hollows lay to reccive 
the ſun's ſtrongeſt heats, I cannot but think it great 
huſbandry to fallow up graſſy, or ſtrong clay-lands 
in the winter-ſeaſon, for wheat, tho* one mult give 
them an earth the more poſſibly in ſummer, by fal- 
lowing twice inſtead of once : indeed this cannot be 
done vice verſa to barley, by giving that a ſummer- 
fallow, becauſe barley 1s ſown atter ſome corn that 
grew the ſummer before. 


By winter-fallowing for wheat you have this 
certain advantage, that the fallows are ſo mellowed 
by the winter-troſts, that all the ſpring and ſummer 
| long 


huſbands with them | 
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long they drink up the rains and ſummer-ſuns the 
more greedily. | 
In winter-fallowing for wheat there alſo ſome- 

times falls out this advantage (as in anno 1705, 
when no rains fell from April to the ſecond of July) 
that you have not only ſo much land fallowed before- 
hand, when no plough could follow in lay-lands by 
reaſon of the dryneſs, and conſcquently the farmers 
muſt be behind-hand z but you may alſo all that 
ſeaſon ſtir che winter · fallows, for all that time they 
will work. 7 

$. 19. Whereas in the ſtrong deep lands of Buck - 
inghamſhire, and in ſome other countries, where 
there are ſtrong lands, the farmers hold it ill huſ- 
bandry to ſow much barley, and they are reſtrained 
from it by their landlords, from an opinion that 
barley impoverithes their land beyond other corn. 
I am apt to think, if barley impoveriſhes ſuch clay» 
land, it muſt proceed from the winter- fallowing it, 
and tumbling it about in cold raw weather, when 
it is wet, being cold clay-land, whereby it is chil- 
led and ſoured; whereas I ſuppole they plough not 
up for peas and beans and oats till the ſpring of the 
year, when they are ſown ; and peas and beans hol- 
low and mellow the ground. 
The firſt conſiderations, after wheat and vetches 
are ſown, in order to a barley-crop, are of this 
nature, Viz. to fallow up thoſe grounds which you 
do not fold, and of them to fallow thoſe firſt which 
are declivous from the ſun, or by reaſon of high 
trees or hedge-rows are much ſhaded, or by reaſon 
of hedge-rows or declivities are ſkreened from the 
north and eaſt ; for all ſuch grounds may and ought 
to be ſown firſt with barley ; and therefore the earth 
ought to be prepared firſt, and it ſuch fields are to 
be folded, they ought to be folded firſt, in order to 
be fallowed as ſoon as may be. 

$. 20. Mr. Edwards obſerves, the firſt thing the 
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farmers do after harveſt is to fallow for black oats ; for oats, 


for 
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for the older the fallow is they ſow black oats on 
they obſerve it to be the better: but, if ſow 


white oats, they fallow but before they ſow, for the 


later the fallow is for white oats, they count it the 
better, for white oats love to lie light; and, ſaid he, 
they never give two earths to black oats, but, if the 
ground be fach as is run to graſs and a ſtiff ground, 
it is better, and will well anfwer, in caſe you ſow 
white oats, if you give it two earths: nay, ſaid he, 
ſome of our clay-lands are fo ſtiff, that it would 
very well pay if two earths were given to peas alſo, 
for it is impoſſible ſometimes they ſhould ſhoot 
their heads through. I faid I never knew two 
earths given to peas before ; he replied, farmer 
Biggs, if I would talk to him, would tell me the 
ſame thing; and he was ſure he loſt half a crop for 
want of it. 
It was the 16th of October, and farmer Biggs 
had fallowed for oats; I aſked, whether the land 
(he ſowing on one earth) would not be too ſtale, 
and lie too hard at ſeed-time. He faid, no; it 
land worked light (for - on this land he had ſowed 
oats alſo the laf year) it would be in fir temper 
enough at ſpring ; that he and others commonly 

e a fallow to ſome oat-land by the very beginning 
of October. 


Of Winter-fallowing early for O A TS and 
| BARLEY. 


F. 21. On the 20th of October, 1719, I began 

loughing a field of fifty-two acres for oats, which 
bad been ſown to corn, and chiefly to vetches, ſo 
that the ſtubble ploughed up ſo fine and ſmall, that it 
might be well ſuppoſed the ground by the winter 


rains would fall flat; I had finiſhed ploughing theſe 


fifty two acres by the 20th of November, — Not- 
withſtanding it was light and white ground, and fell 


ſo fine, yet at the oat-ſeed time, Feb, 20, the har- 


row 
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row tinings being good, the oats were laid deep 
enough in the furrows or ſeams : for tho? they ſeem- 
ed to be cloſed, they were not ſo, but there were 
cavities underneath, tho* the ſeams cloſed at top. 
This ground was all harrowed off at five tinings, 


which was the effect of early ploughing in the 


winter. This method of fallowing light ground ſuc- 
ceeded admirably well, and anſwered in every re- 
ſpect; the oats were let in deep enough, and proſ- 

red in colour beyond thoſe I ſowed that year in 
. land on two earths, and when I mowed them, 
the 15th of Auguſt, they were in every reſpect great 
oats, and the hop-clover I ſowed with them ſuc- 
ceeded very well. I concluded therefore from this 
and other experiments, that ploughing ſuch light 
ground (which falls fine) thus early is beſt, ſince the 
oats can be let deep enough into the ſeams, and by 
that means the ground ſo ploughed, taking the 
winter rains, will retain ſo much moiſture as to 
bring the oats all up, the contrary of which is the 
danger in all ſuch light grounds, For the ſame rea- 
ſon I began fallowing fach light lands for barley as 
early as the middle of October this year, that ſo 
they, being beaten flat by the winter rains, and be- 
ing drunk with them, might retain ſufficient moiſ- 
ture to bring up the barley at ſpring. | 

In the beginning of November, 1712, I plough- 
ed up four acres of a field dee b. of fourteen 
acres, which had lain down to broad-clover for two 
years, during which it was mowed : tho' it was a 
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clayey ground, it broke pretty * knot by the * fine. 


lough, and therefore, having much other buſineſs 
in hand, I thought I might delay the tearing up the 
reſt till the latter end of January, and that it would 
harrow very, weil by the latter end of February, 
ſowed to oats; accordingly, the latter end of Janu- 
ary I ploughed the reſt, and ſowed the whole field 
with black oats the latter end of February: the 


ground 
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ound drefſed with the harrows very well; only 
is difference I obſerved ; the four acres ploughed 
in November was broke by the froſts to duſt ; the 
other part ploughed laſt was not ſo fine, but worked 
very mellow. This experiment | made on conjec- 
ture that the four acres ploughed fo early would car- 
55 the beſt oats, and my expectation was anſwered; 
tor the whole field from the firſt appearance gave 
me great hopes of a good crop: but by the latter 
end of May the four acres ploughed ſo early was di- 
ſtinguiſhable in colour, to 22 on, at a quarter 
of a mile diſtance; for it was much the ſtronger, 
and darker in complection. June the 8th, which 
was nine days after, I took a view of another field, 
conſiſting of ſix acres, which I had ploughed in the 
winter in the former manner, viz. —— I ploughed 
up four acres thereof in October, when the ground 
was very dry, and in January I ploughed up the 
two remaining acres, the ground being likewiſe then 
very dry. This field had been, as the other above- 
mentioned, ſowed two years to broad-clover, and it 
turned up mellow in both parts, when ſowed to 
black oats in the latter end of February, and har- 
rowed knot-fine, only with this difference, that the 
four acres ploughed up in October worked in duſt, 
or like aſhes. The conſequence of this huſbandry 
was as the former, viz.— June the 8th the oats 1n 
the four acres, ſo early ploughed, looked more 
proud, were thicker, and of a deeper green than the 
two acres; and it is to be noted, that, in both the 
grounds, in thoſe parts which were ſo early plough- 
ed, no graſs appeared during winter, nor at ſpring 
to prejudice harrowing. 
$. 22. I talked with ſeveral very experienced far- 
mers concerning fallowing for peas : they all agreed 
that their crop of peas would be better if they did, 
and it would pay the charges, for ſometimes their 


crops were bad for want of it; but it ſeems they * 
* 50 
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o much other work for their ploughs that they 
could not allow time for it. 

To ſummer-fallow for peas doubtleſs would be 
45. proper as for barley; in which caſe you need 
not ſtir the ground again, but harrow down the 
roughneſs of the furrows before you plough for 
ſowing z your ground by ſuch ſummer-fallowing, 
or indeed by an early winter-fallowing, being laid 
curiouſly dry, will bear with the ſowing the peas 
earlier than otherwiſe, which has many advantages. 
For this reaſon it is, that the vale-farmers ſow not 
their peas ſo early as we in the hill-country do, tho? 
they lie warmer, becauſe their land is wetter, and 
conſequently colder ; but their barley they ſow a 


fortnight ſooner than we, for by that time the fun 
has well heated their land. 
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6.23. This year, 1702, happened to be a very dry orplougb- 
year, and ſummer: an old farmer came to me, and ing for 
mented his bad crop of peas, and ſaid, they were P*** 


worth little, and that they were ſo from his hiring 
his ploughing, which was of too little ſtrength ; for, 
faid he, we had not horſes able to go deep enough; 
if we had ſtrength to go an inch or two deeper I had 
had treble the crop, for then I had laid them deep 
enough from the ſun. 

From hence may alſo be concluded, that the later 
in the ſpring you ſow peas, the deeper you ought 


to £0. 

: F rom what J have obſerved this year, 1713, it is 
evident to me, that, if I ſow peas in cold clay- 
ground, I ought to lay the lands round and ſmall, 
viz. after the rate of five, ſix, or at moſt ſeven fur- 
rows in a ridge, whether I fow over or under furrow; 
for wherever the land lay flat, and pitched, or ſunk 
a little, there the peas failed, and did not come up, 
and thoſe that did, continued all the ſummer in an 


unthriving condition; and yet the ſpring after they 


were ſown was not ſo wet, tho! indeed we had often 
A | cold 
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cold dry winds; the ground theſe peas were ſown 
in ploughed up very mellow and dry; and was ſum- 
mer-fallowed. All theſe advantages give a plain 
proof to me of the profit of laying the lands in ſuch 
grounds round, and I doubt not but where the 
ground was moſt healthy, and the peas more flouriſh- 
ing, yet both would have been more ſo, if managed 
as above ſaid. The peas, from which I made this 
obſervation, were blue „ ſowed fo late as the 
19th of March, when the cold weather might ſeem 


-almoſt over. 


On experience I am very ſenſible, that if peas be 
ploughed under furrow, inground where one ploughs 
up-hill and down-hill, very great care ought to be 
taken that you do not bury the z for if the 
plough going down-hill be not took up, or held up 
with a good ſtrength, it will be very viſible at the 
time of their coming up; they will not come up 
half ſo thick in that half of the land that was 
ploughed down-hill, as in that half that was ploughed 
up-hill in every land reſpectively; therefore, in ſuch 
land, and eſpecially when fo careleſsly ploughed, it 
muſt be 5 there requires good dragging, and 
very good harrowing, to break and tear the furrows 
into ſmaller pieces, and to open them well, and 
hollow their compact coheſion, ſo that the corn may 
come through. Indeed no corn ſhould be ſowed 
under furrow, where the furrow turns up whole, or 
does not break well into ſhort pieces, but the drags 
ought to tear ſuch ground firſt, before it is harrow- 
ed; for in ſuch caſes the harrows do but ſcratch the 
back of the furrows, and when that looſe earth is 
waſhed away, or ſettled, the back of the furrows 
will appear intire and hard. I was plainly convinced 
of this in ſowing peas under furrow in the two for- 


mer years, bur eſpecially in ſowing them ſo this year, 


1716. From hence it is obvious, great care ought 
to be taken in well harrowing the ground, wag? at 
they, 
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they, who go with the harrows ought to be well 
over- looked. It alſo ſeems to me, if ground ploughs 
rough, ſo that it may require much harrowing, and 
5 ſo heavy as to be in danger of treading, the 
way is to drag it once or twice firſt before it is 
harrowed, becauſe one turn of the drags will tear 
ſuch ground more than three turns of the harrows ; 
and it ſtands to reaſon the horſes need go over it ſo 
much the ſeldomer, and ſo the treading will be the 
leſs; and it is to be noted farther, that, if a dry 
ſeaſon falls out, and ſuch peas, ſo ſowe under fur- 
rows, are not harrowed well, they will have the 
more difficult taſk to get through. 
$24. If ground be run to a ſword, or run out Of winter- 
of the ſown graſs, and fit to be ploughed up, in caſe Tomes 
the grete, or mold, is but ſhallow, and the chalk near ground 
the top, I think it js good huſbandry to give ſuch a e 
grund, for wheat, a winter-tallow ; for then you 
can take a leiſure-time for it; and be ſure to take a 
time when the ground ſhal] be moiſt, wherein you 
may go as ſhallow as you pleaſe, and then may ſtir 
it to your own. mind in ſummer ; whereas, it you 
fallow ſuch a ground in ſummer, and the ſeaſon be 
dry; as it ought to be, it is odds but you turn up the 
chalk ; tor if the ground be dry, there is a looſe 
ſpungy coat between the firſt coat and the chalk, 
which, being hollow, will ſuck in the plough, ſo 
that you cannot help*ploughing up the chalk; and 
I this method 1 believe will compenſate very well for 
the loſs of the graſs. 
6 F. 25. A field of mine was very well dunged for Manner of 
wheat the ſummer 1713, and bore a good crop of — 
wheat; in ſpring 1714, I ſowed it to barley, hav- winter-fal - 
ng had a good ſeaſon for winter-failowing, as allo a 83 
good dry ſeaſon at ſpring for ploughing and ſowing demned. 
It, and a hot ſummer, and the barley came up well; 
yet I do not believe I had two quarters of barley on 
an acre — This ground is a ſtrong clay- ground, and 
Vol. I. H it 
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it lies aſlope north- eaſt. I am thoroughly ſatisfied 
by experience, that the way of the hill country- 
huſbandry of ploughing and ſowing ſuch ground 
four years together, that is, to four crops; the firſt 
of which is wheat, and the other three ſpring- corn, 
for which laſt three they winter · fallow only; I am, 
I fay, ſatisfied this cannot be good huſbandry for 
uch ground for the firſt ſummer-fallow it receives 
for wheat, whereby it is warmed, mellowed, and 
ſweetened, can by no means qualify the coldneſs, 
heavineſs, and ſourneſs it receives the three years 
afterwards by the three winter-fallowings for ſpring- 
corn ; nor can, I conceive, any other than the afore- 
ſaid reaſon be given, why ſuch land ſhould produce 
but two quarters of barley per acre, which in good- 
neſs and ſtrength was ſufficient to bear four quarters, 
— Therefore ſuch ground ſhould after the wheat- 
crop receive one or two ſummer - fallows every other 
year for ſpring-corn, before it will be in right temper 
to receive a winter-fallow for a barley-crop, in order 
to lay it down for graſs- ſeeds. | 
F. 26. To plough-in a good ſword of graſs by a 
ſummer-fallowing ſeems to be of much greater con- 


preferred to ſequence to the improvement of the land than the 


winter-fal- 


lowing. 


doing it in winter; for the winter is too cold to fer- 
ment it, or to raiſe and fix thoſe bodies of ſalt there- 
by, which lie in thoſe graſſes; it being eaſy to be 
conceived that the moldineſs, and finnowyneſs of the 
graſs ſo ploughed-in in ſummer muſt be much 
greater than in the winter; for which reaſon cow- 
dung and horſe-dung, made in the fields by the cat- 


tle's ſoiling, falling fo thin, is not of that conſe- 


quence ſome are apt to think, becauſe it never fer- 

ments, nor heats. 7 
There is a great nitre and falt in roots, as appears 
by Grew, wherefore the ploughing- in broad clover- 
roots, which are ſo big and thick in the ground, 
before they are dead, by a Midſummer-fallow, to 
| precipitate 
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ipitate their rotting or fermenting, whereby 
their ſalts are fixed, is of great conſequence; where- 
as „ inſenſible decay of the root by canker it is 
ſo leiſurely done that it has not fermentation 
enough to raiſe a good body of ſalts. 
When there is a graſſy turf on ground it is obſer- 
ved to bear much the beſt corn; the reaſon of which 
ſeems to be, becauſe the graſs and roots turned 
down under furrow do heat, and thereby raiſe a 
great quantity of vegetable ſalts ; for this reaſon it 
was I had ſo great a crop of broad-clover by ſum- 
mer-fallowing it's aftermaſs, and do look upon it, 
if a ground has a graſſy turf on it, and not too rank 
or poor for barley, it is beſt to ſummer-tallow it for 
birkey'; then to give a winter-fallow for oats, and 
ſow them on the back ; becauſe in the winter-fal- 
low, tho* the graſs rots, yet it does not fo heat, for 
want of fun, as to raiſe from it's rotting ſucha quan- 
tity of ſalts. 
FG. 27. To plough a grafly ground in winter, Ofplough- 
when the ſnow lies on the ground, or when it is a N 
wet ſeaſon, is to bring up the weeds; for the ſword ford in 
of the ground being turned in when wet, lies there winter. 
ſogging, and grows chill, keeping wet all the win- 
ter, nor will it eaſily d 
Farmer Biggs ploughed up a fallow for peas, 
being a lay-ground with a ſword ; he ſaid, he would 
fallow it as ſhallow as poſſible, which was very ju- 
diciouſly conſidered ; for undoubtedly, if a ground 
be run to ſword, and is to be ploughed againſt the 
winter, the ſhallower it is turned up the more power 
the froſts will have over the roots of the graſs, in 
rotting them ; and there is no doubt, it the plough 
ſhould go deeper at ſowing-time, but that the freſh- 
er earth underneath will turn up mellow. 
'- F. 28. A lay-ground having been ſown to broad- gf fallow- 
„ WI clover graſs two years, about the 8th of November ing head- 
o WW we began to fallow it; and the 18th, when they race 
| £32 | had 
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mad fallowed all fave the head - lands, my bailiff ſaid 


to me, that he believed *twas beſt not to fallow the 
head-lands, for, being ſtrong land and graſſy, they 
would at ſowing-time turn back again whole, which 
appeared very reaſonable to me; ſo they were 
left unploughed. - From hence I do infer, that 
when grounds are large that are to be fallowed, and 
are ſtrong lay-ground, it is good to plough round 
the head -· lands at firſt hand of the year, though the 
plough ſhould be carried out again for a month or 
two ; there will be time thereby given for the head- 
lands to rot, that they may turn up mellow when 
they are ſtirred again. Nor will the trampling on 
them when the ground is fallowed dry, do any harm 
but good; this will make the head-lands ſweet, and 
bear a good bodied corn. 
Autumn- F. 29, I was ſenſible by experience this year (an- 
— no 1714) that, if ſtrong clay ground have two earths 
graſſy given it to wheat, and after the wheaten crop is 
ground. taken off, it lies the next ſummer to graſs, and is 
ploughed up at autumn, tho” ſuch ground be run to 
a thick matted ſword, yet it will turn up rotten and 
mellow at plough-ſhear, ſo as to ſtir well in the 


thwarting at ſpring. 


Of the ME T H OD of ploughing for diffe- 
rent forts of CORN. 


$. 30. They find by experience in the vale, that 
it is beſt to ſow wet clay-land on one earth, for 
thereby the cora lies dry, whereas if they gave it 
two or three earths, and wet came, it would lie 
poachy, and cold, and thereby the corn would be 
chilled. | 

If lands are to be ploughed up and ſowed to one 
earth, which have Jain ſix or ſeven years to lain or 
graſs, ſuch ground will turn up with a much even- 
er turrow, and a great deal more may be ane in 
f a day, 


Of plough- 
ing wet 
cold land 
to one 


earth, 


on | 29S. o. ee RY 
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a day, in caſe you plough up the ground the ſame 
way the furrow went laſt. 
was aſking the farmer who rented ſome lands 
of me, which I have lately taken into hand, how it 
came to pals, that a certain parcel of ground, which 
I had ſowed to rye-graſs, run ſo much to erſhes, it 
ſeeming, when the corn was down, almoſt choaked 
up with rowety graſs. He replied, that thoſe 
ounds had not been iown for three or four years 
laſt paſt but to oats, which having but one earth, 
and ſtiff land, the ſword of the graſs and the root 
had not been killed, whereas, had it been ſowed to 
barley, it would have been in as good tilt as any 
other land. | 
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F. 31. It is plain why ploughing of poor land why 


brings weeds ; not only on account that the coulter Pl 
poor land 


ghing 


in lay-ploughing cuts the roots of the weeds in many brings 
pieces, all which grow, but alſo foraſmuch as thoſe weeds, 


roots will emit ſtronger ſhoots than the corn can, 
which proceeds only from ſeed; and conſequently, 
the weeds muſt over-top, and be more luxuriant 
than the corn. | 


$. 32. Notwithſtanding it was very white ground, Ofplongh- 


ploughed three earths, and then ſowed French- 
graſs and barley in it: I had the eveneſt and beſt 
crop, I believe, that ground ever carried. I ſowed 
the ground when it was as wet as the plough could 
well go, which | believe is beſt for white mortar- 
earth-ground, which is not on a clay.—The reaſon 
why farmers ſow white land on one earth, judge to 
be from their great inclination to ſave charges, 
white earth being more capable of bearing a crop in 
that manner, as being leſs ſubject to weeds than clay- 
land. — The reaſon again they offer in argument for 
lo doing is, and from experience too, as they pre- 
tend, becauſe they have had worſe crops on two or 
three earths than on one. — The true reaſon of which 
is, becauſe they have never ſowed ſuch white land 

| H 3 On 


ing white 
land to one 
earth. 
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on two or three earths by choice and forecaſt, but 
by neceſſity, that is, when they have been negli- 
gent in taking their time for ploughing up ſuch 
land, and have defer'd fo doing too long, where- 

it has worked rough ; then on force they 
have ploughed it again, or poſſibly the third time, 
to correct the firſt error, and all in vain, and fo 
have had bad crops ; whereas, had they deſigned 
three earths from the beginning, and ploughed 
the firſt early, and acted uniformly in their ſecond 
and third earths, I believe, they would not have 
repented it. 

It is uſually obſerved. that the white land in our hill- 
country, it ploughed to two earths,and thereby made 
light, is very ſubject to poppy, which we call red- 
weed, but clay. lands are not ſubject to it; the reaſon 
of which ſeems to be this: the poppy-ſeed is an ex- 
ceeding ſmall ſeed, (Mr. Ray computes many thou- 
ſands to lie in a pod) and for that reaſon is eaſily 
buried in clay-land, and leſs able to ſhoot it's ſeed- 
leaves through, becauſe the clay ſoon ſettles and 
binds; but throngh white land, made light by 
ploughing, it's ſeed- leaves ealily paſs: it is very 
likely therefore (the evil of red weed being ſo great) 
it may be better to ſow white land on one earth. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of light or white chalky 
grounds in the hill country, which (when ſowed to 
wheat) ought to be ſowed on one earth, otherwiſe 
they will be ſubject to red- weed or other weeds ; 10 
that there ſeems a neceſſity to give ſuch land but 
one earth, whenever it is ſown; tor it will not bear 
being torn to pieces, tho' it had lain many years to 


| ſword; fo care ought to be taken, that ſuch land 


does not lic down too many years to graſs, leſt it 
ſhould turn fo ſtiff and tough, that drags will not 
rear up enough of the coat or mold to cover the 
wheat, and fo it ſuffer on the other hand by lying 
coo ſhallow, and on too ſtiff a ground, If ſuch 

| ground 
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ground has lain fo long to graſs, as to be ſtubborn, 
there is a great hazard but it produces the leſs crop, 
eſpecially if it be in a gentleman's hands, whoſe 
many avocations call him from home, and from a 
due attendance in the field whilſt ſuch land is 
ſowing, it being very likely where much dragging 
is required, and labour to dreſs the ground, that 
ſervants will be ſparing in it, than which nothin 
can in ſuch a caſe be more prejudicial; and in all 
caſes, it ſhould be moſt the care of a gentleman, eſ- 
pecially for the reaſon aboveſaid, ſo to contrive the 
ordering his ground againſt the ſowing-ſeaſon, that, 
if poſſible, it ſhould be in ſo good temper and order 
to receive the ſeed, that' it ſhould not be in the 
er of the ploughman to hurt him, unleſs he 
went wilfully ſo to do. Such ground ſhould be ſo | 
nicked in ploughing up for wheat on one earth, as | 
to turn it up when the furrow is a little inclinable to 
break, or be rotteniſh, eſpecially when we may 
hope it will do ſo, and grow a little mellow by lying 
a while to fun and rain. 
$. 33. Ina burn-beaked ground I ſowed barley Of plovgh- 
and French-graſs the 18th, 19th, and 2oth of March ra Fa wg 
under furrow ; the reſidue of the month was very barley. 
dry, and warm, but the month of April to the 2oth, 
had every day dry, cold, and churlith winds, and the 
17th, 18th, and 19th, there were hoar-troſts in the 
morning. On the 20th of this month I viewed my 
barley, and found moſt of it looked wan, and ſome 
of it yellowiſh, by the cold winds and hoar-troſts ; 
but there happened in this ground to be a linchet 
loughed up in the winter, on which barley had 
xen ſown on one earth; this barley, tho' the ground 
was new, did very manifeſtly complain, and was 
quite yellow, which proceeded from it's lying fo 
ſhallow, and from it's diſability to ſtrike roots in 
the firmer ground of one earth's ſowing. Barley 
lowed on one earth in other places I obſerved to be 
H 4 very 
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very yellow on the ſame occaſion ; I. do therefore 
infer, that barley ſowed under furrow will becter bear 


cold than that fowed on one earth. Part of this 


white land, over which the ſheep had often gone to 
fold, did not in the leaſt complain; but the leaves 
kept broadly extended in their full verdure; whereas 
the others gathered up together, or loſt ſomewhat 
of their colour. The F rench-graſs ſowed in this 
ground aj! this while did not in the leaſt complain, 
or the ſeed- leaves abate of their verdure. 

| find not only Captain Redges, but Mr. Weſton 
and others make ſome objections to my over-fond- 
neſs of ſowing my barley always, and my whole 


crop on one earth; ſaying, that in hot ſummers the 


ears will ſhrink and wa. nouriſhment, by reaſon the 
roots cannot ſtrike a depth; but farmer Bachelour 
of Litchfield will by no meats allow this to be an 
objection, for he ſays the contrary oi this is true, 
and that in the drieft and hotteſt ſummers his one- 
earth-corn flouriſhes and looks greener than his two- 
earth-corn. It muſt then neceitarily be, that when 
Captain Hedges a d Mr. Weſton, &c. made this 
their obſervation, they ploughed their white land 
either too wet, or oo late, when they ſowed their 
one-earth-corn, whereby the froſts had nor time to 
flat it, and ſhatter it to powder; and ſo the drags 
could not raiſe a grete to let the corn in deep 
enough. 

Farmer Biggs aſſured me, that he had found by 
experience, that it was much the beſt way to ſow 
barley on one earth, if it was poor white land; on 
ſuch land he was weary of ſowing on two earths, 


being ſatisfied he had thereby loſt his crops. 


In ſowing corn, as oats or barley, to one earth, in 


the hill-country, I conceive theſe to be proper rules, 
and which I do practiſe, viz. to plough a narrow 
furrow (not a wide and broad one) that the winter 


| froſts and rains may have the more power to mellow 


and 
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and ſhatter the furrows againſt ſpring, whereby the 
ground will harrow the better, and the harrow tin- 
ings go in the deeper. To this end, that the ground 
may harrow the better, I always take a time of 
ploughing ſuch ground not only early in the winter, 
but alſo in a dry ſeaſon; and I take care to fence 
ground ſo ploughed, during the winter, and till I 
ſow it, from ſheep, leſt they, by treading it, eſpeci- 
ally in the wet, ſhould tread down the ridge of the 
furrows, and make it mortar. 

34. I fee not why they, who ſow wheat on one onplough. 
earth, ſhould ſow the earlier, as the cuſtom is, unleſs ing to one 
on account that tne drags cannot raiſe a deep grete; __—_— 
and ſo the corn muſt get an eariy root, leſt it ſhould 
be too much expole to the winter : but provided 
your ground be in very good heart, and the earth 
mellow, that the drags may, when loaded, enter 
deep, | ſee not why ſuch one-carth-corn may not be 
ſowed at Michaelmaſs. 

From the obſervation I have made theſe three 
weeks, on wheat now growing (May, anno 1712) I 
paſs my judgment, that wheat, it ſowed ſeaſonably, 
i. e. between the 6th and 2oth of September, when 
ſowed on two earths, or on the ſecond ploughing, 
will carry a better colour about the beginniag of 
May, than the wheat ſown on one earth; for the 
latter, tho* it might ſeem much the more flouriſh- 
ing, and of as deep a colour during the winter, till 
towards May; yet the ground ſowed to one earth 
lying cloſer and harder than the other, the wheat 
could not move, nor ftrike ſo good roots as that 
ſowed on two earths would do; when the ſpring 

began to grow dry and hot, it would give off it's 
ſupport to the corn ; which will then be apt to turn 
to a bright and paler colour, and the weaker tillows 
and branches, which made a ſhow in the winter, 
will not come on, but ſtarve ; whereas the wheat 
ſowed on two earths will, when hot weather comes, 


| flouriſh 
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flouriſh with a deep green, and fulfil all it's branch- 
es by nouriſhing them, it having a depth of mold, 
and mellowneſs in it to maintain the roots. From 
hence it appears how neceſſary it is to plough deep, 
where the ſtaple of the ground will allow it, and to 
lay the ſeed into a good depth of mold well prepar- 
ed and ſhattered by being broke with the plough. 
However white light lands, as elſewhere obſerv- 
ed, are better ſown on one earth; nor can a great 
crop be all ſown in ſtrong land, and on two earths, 
in cold hill-countries, becauſe it cannot be in that 
manner ſown time enough, and the neglect of that 
would be a worſe evil than ſowing on one earth.— 
I mult alfo obſerve, that my land, which is more 


braſhy and full of ſmall ſtones, and of leſs depth of 


Of plough- 
ing to one 
earth for 
barley at- 
ter wheat 
in the hill - 
country. 


mold, though better ſupported with pot- dung than 
the parts which were only folded, brought leſs 
wheat than the other ; for which no other reaſon 
can be aſſigned, but that the plough could not turn 
up a furrow of that depth as in the other part, and 
conſequently the corn {uffered by the weather in the 
ſummer- months, when it grew dry. — If it be ob- 


jected to this obſervation, that barley ſown on one 


earth is generally ſaid to bear the hot ſummers bet- 
ter than that on two earths, it muſt be replied, 
that, when barley is ſpoken of in ſuch a manner it 
muſt be intended of barley ſowed on white land, or 
ſuch light ground as would lie too hollow, if ſowed 
on two earths : of ſuch ground it is true alſo, that 
wheat ſlowed on one carth will endure the ſummer 

better than that ſowed on two. 
$. 35. It is a common practice, in our hill-coun- 
try, for farmers, the year after they have ſowed 
light white land to wheat on one earth, to turn 1t up 
again early the next year, i. e. in October or No- 
vember, to ſow baricy again on the back, or on 
one earth; and this they do, becauſe ſuch land is 
poor, and will not anſwer the expences of * or 
three 
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three earths ; and it is a queſtion whether leſs than 
three earths would moſt times make ſuch ground 
knot fine; becauſe ſuch white land in our country, 
being ſowed the year before to wheat on one earth, 
is ſubject, eſpecially if the ſummer prove wet, to 
abundance more rowet and graſs than our cold clay- 
lands ſo ſowed would be ; conſequently it would be 
difficult to deſtroy it, and to make the couch tear 
out at the third earth, tho* one ploughed it in ear- 
ly; therefore they endeavour to feed the rowet with 
a great ſtock of cattle as ſoon as the wheat is off; 
notwithſtanding which, you will, it you have a 
good quantity of it, have a hard taſk to get it eat 
cloſe time enough tor your plough to eater. — I 
do not approve of this huſbandry of ſowing ſuch 
land the next year after wheat, as abovc ſaid, on 
one earth to barley, tor the reaſon following, viz. 
ſuch land is commonly of a ſhallow grete or ſtaple, 
and therefore muſt be ploughed up ſhallow, and 
the rowet, which is turned underneath ſuch a furrow, 
will not rot by ſpring, but the roots will mat and 
hold the earth together, notwithſtanding the froſts 
may have conſiderably contributed to the tearing it 
to pieces; — ſo that, what with the ſhallow furrow 
you was obliged to plough, and the cloſeneſs of the 
earth, your drags and harrows will not at ſpring be 
able to get deep enough to give the barley a deep, 
and an caſy bed, and conſequently the barley mutt 
ſtarve in ſummer. I do therefore rather recommend 
ſuch land to be ſowed to oats, in the ſame manner 
as you would do to barley : oats being ſowed a 
month earlier, will have eſtabliſhed a root, and put 
forth tillows before they are pinched with hot wea- 
ther, and will better endure to lie ſhallow than bar- 
ley would do. | 
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$. 36. It ought to be conſidered, if we ſuffer Of one 


poor ſhallow ground to run out of tilt, by letting it 
run too long to graſs, it will, if ploughed in ſum- 
mer, 


earth to 
wheat. 
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mer, be apt to ſpalt up below it's ſtaple; and if, 


to avoid that, you plough it up in winter, when it is 
moiſt, and will plough ſhallow, in order to ſow it 
to Wheat on two earths, poor ſhallow ground will 
bear more weeds and leſs corn being ſown on two 
earths than on one. — The beſt way therefore is al- 
ways to plough up ſuch land before it be run to too 


ſtrong a ſword ; that you may turn it up to a ſhal- 


low turrow, and be ſecure of it's working and tear- 
ing mellow under the drags at ſeed-time, when you 
ſow it to wheat. | 

Farmer Biggs and his ſon, both aſſured me, that 
though white land did well with wheat on one earth, 
yet that they had always found it do better with 
two; but, {aid thy, on about an acre or more of 
white land, to which tbis year (1702} we gave two 
earths, the wheat lies with it's roots out of the 
ground, there being but a little fibre or two at moſt 
that holds the root, and can feed it, ſo that it can 


carry no ear; for it is impoſſible it ſhould have a 


full-grained corn, where there is fo little convey- 
ance of nouriſhment to it. I aſked farmer Biggs 
how that part of the white land ſowed on two erths 
came to be ſo much worſe than the reſt. He ſaid, 
becauſe the land was ſide-long, and had a falling 
both ways, ſo that when at ſowing-time they plough- 
ed it up and down, one land having another falling 
againſt it, every other turrow, falling with the ſide- 
land and not againſt it, filled up without a ſeam, ſo 
that, the land working fine, the corn could not be 
buried. The beſt way is, ſaid he, to ſow white land 
on two earths, and to ſow the laſt under.furrow. 
But I have ſince found by experience, that, tho' 
two or three earths may be beſt for wheat on ſtrong 
red clay-ground, (red-weed not being ſo apt to grow 
in that, tho' made never ſo fine) yet that either two 
or three earths is very improper for white light 
ground, or half red carth half white; for the _— 
. uch 
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ſuch ground is made it is ſo much the more ſubject 
to red weed, or poppies, eſpecially if the ſummer 
prove cold and rainy, as in 1715. 


The farmers of our hill-country ſay, they have 


found by experience, that it is beſt, when they ſow 
wheat on one earth, which is always done early, to 
ſow old wheat rather than new; becauſe the old 
wheat is not ſo forward, and apt to run away to a 
graſſy head, nor to be ſo proud as the new, which 
are faults at the forehand of the year. — This ſeems 
reaſonable to me. 
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FS. 37. Farmer Lake adviſed me by all means to of giving 
give two earths to my peas: he ſaid, if my land was o carths 


like his, or the land about them, he was ſure * 


ſhould not often have a good crop on one earth. — 
Quære about this. Farmer Biggs ſays, if it be lay- 
land, it will not come in tilt at two earths, but will 
turn up whole, and, if it be barley or oat-ſtubble, 


it will not need it; but he allows, it may be good 


ractice as the ground may work, for ſometimes 
ſuch ſtubble-land may not work kindly under two 
earths. Farmer Elton afterwards told me what 
Biggs ſaid was true, but it was upon Jand lying ſtill 
a year or two that two earths was ſuch good huſban- 
dry, and in that cafe it would come to tilt at two 
earths. 


§. 38. It you give ſome of your wheaten lands Turee 
three earths, if ſtrong clay, it will turn much to ad- earths to 
| f i ſtrong land 
vantage, but then ſuch land muſt, if run to a ſword, 


be fallowed in winter; otherwiſe the graſs will not 
rot ſoon enough to H ſtirred : in ſuch caſe you need 
not doubt of being able to ſtir ſuch fallows in the 
drieſt time, when you cannot get the ſul! into the 
graſſy grounds you would fallow : by this means 
you will be able to cut out work for the moſt precious 
time of the ſummer, when farmers lie by, becauſe 
they cannot eaſily plough by reaſon of the hardneſs 
of the ground. 

C. 29. The 
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Advan- $. 39. The advantage of giving three earths to 
_ fummer-corn is in this very manifeſt, viz. that in a 
to ſummer- dry ſpring and ſummer, in any part of a ground that 
com. works rough, for want of making the earth fine by 
fo much ploughing, in that part the corn will come 
up edge-grown, and later than the reſt of the fame 
ground where it worked finer, and apparently thin- 
ner in ſtraw, and ſhorter in ear, as was viſible anno 

1704 in moſt grounds, which might have been 
vented by giving three earths; for if the corn in 
und working rough comes up the later, it is con- 
tequently the backwarder, which is a great diladvan- 
tage in our cold hill-country, where it is of the ut- 

moſt conſequence to have our corn early ripe. 
cuſtom in F. 40. In the incloſures in Leiceſterſhire, where 
Leiceſter- the land is freſh, the way is to have four ſucceſſive 
of the. and crops without either dunging or folding; and then 
worm there to bs down to graſs, laying pot-dung on the laſt 
ſtubble: viz. they take three crops of barley and 
one of wheat; they harrow always on one earth 
and plough not up for barley till January or Febru- 
ary. — Becauſe as I ſuppoſe, the land being deep, 
would be apt to run to weeds, on longer reſt, before 
ſeed-time.— In theſe incloſures they never take a 
wheaten crop firſt: it ſeems in freſh broken-up 
rome both the wheaten and the barley crops are 
ubject to be eaten by a worm, as the wheat in the 
Ifle of Wight : to prevent which Mr, Clerk eats the 
$ as Cloſe as he can, for that being turned in, as 
e thinks, occaſions the worm. 

Of ſtirring F. 41. The workmen that were flinging out 
—_— 2 dung for me ſaid, I might ſtir my land in the laſt 
wheat, ſtirring three weeks or a month before 1 flung in 
my wheat, and this was a frequent practice. I 
talked with an old experienced farmer about it, but 
he ſeemed by no means to allow it for poor land 
that had been often ploughed ; for it would, by giv- 
ing it it's laſt ſtirring ſo early in the year, be apt to 
run 
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run abundantly to weeds; yet, ſaid he, for freſh or 
lay-land it may do very well. 

$: 42. I obſerve many farmers ſcruple ſtirrin 


S Of ſtirring 


their ground before feed-time (the ſucceſs whereof land. 


nevertheleſs they doubt of without it) either out of 
covetouſneſs, or a fancy of not having leiſure to do 
it then, tho? at ſuch times teams may be hired ; and 
yet at ſeed-time, when time is ten times more pre- 
cious, they ſhall beſtow the ſame time in harrowing 
it, by reaſon of it's roughneſs, and, after all, the 

nd ſhall not work ſo well, nor lie down ſo fine 
as it ought to do. 

If you propoſe to ſow the ground you fold for 
barley the laſt in the ſeaſon, have a regard to the 
ſtirring it, eſpecially if it be a ground any wiſe in- 
clinable to graſs, for it is not to be ſuppoled but the 
- winter folding has eſtabliſhed ſuch a root of graſs, by 
inriching it, as 1s not to be overcome by ploughing 
up the ground, after being fallowed ſo late as the 
latter end of April or May, by which time the graſs 
mult have gained a good root, which will not eaſily 
be torn afunder from the earth by harrows, and 
conſequently will be apt to grow, and the ground 
not to work fine. | 

If you ſummer-fallow for barley, it is beſt to ſtir 
about two months before ſeed-time, to kill the roots 
of the green weeds that are come up, by turning 
them up to the froſts, and burying their leaves and 
ſtalks; beſides ſuch ground, being ſo thoroughly 
mellowed by the ſummer-fallow, is ſo ſeparated in 
it's parts, that it will not eaſily tall cloſe and heavy 
before ſeed-time, tho? ſtirred two months before. — 
But if you have winter-fallowed for barley, and in- 
tend to ſtir, it the ground be ſtill ſtiff, you ſhould 
ſtir the earlier to mellow it with the froſts ; bur if 
the ground be pretty fryable before ſtirring, the 
later you ſtir ic the better, for then it will break the 
imaller at ſeed· time, having the leſs time to ſettle 

and 
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and true it it, with:the ancients, that land-cannot be F 
too fine for barley. - ol 
If ground, by {pring-ſtirring and —— fallow. m 
ing, be made curiouſly mellow for barley at ſeed- 
time, tho” it will wet ſooner than 5 that 
has had but one fallow, fo it will alſo dry vaſtly 
ſooner; and if it be trampled on wet by the horſes, 
yet the ground being ſo fine and mellow, the corn 
will come through; whercas when ground works 
rough and wet, the unbroken clods bind and cover 
in the wet, and keep the corn cold and wet all the 
ſummer, nor can it come through, but lies cold all | 
the ſummer; beſides, to work ground rough and d 
dry at ſeed- time, tho' by much harrowing it may be . 
made fine at top, yet it is to be conſidered, the corn 
has not a mellow ſoft bed, much of the land being 
buried in whole clods, as has been obſerved by the 
ancient writers on huſbandry. 
A neighbouring huſbandman carried me into his 
wheat, and ſhewed me three or four lands that he 
had ſtirred, whereas to the reſt he had given but two 
earths: the wheat he had ſtirred was as good again 
as the other, both in colour and thickneſs; the 
reaſon why ſtirring might be ſo ſerviceable was, that, 
| when two carths only are given, the earth turned up 
| to the ſun in the firſt fallow, and thereby mellowed 
| and impregnated, is for the moſt part turned down 
= and buried underneath the corn that is ſowed at the 
ſecond ploughing, but on the third earth, it is ſown 
again turned up to the ſurface whereon the corn is 
fown.. . 
| of ſtriking F. 43. The deſign of ſtriking furrows after har- 
| . rowing the wheaten land, is to ſtrike the corn out of 
| rowing the furrows, wherein the corn generally dwindles, as 
| wheat. as being chilled ; to do this, when the fold is after 
to go over it, is needleſs, becauſe the ſheep tread it in 


again but after the fold has run over it, it may be 
done. 


For 
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For want of drawing a furrow after harrowing in 
of wheat the reapers at harveſt are at a loſs how to 
meaſure, and for a guide to work by. K 

§. 44. Wet clay- grounds, that lie wet and ſoggy of trench- 
all the winter, will chop and grow ſtarky all the ing wet 
ſummer, ſo that they will have peculiar infirmities und. 
in all ſeaſons: in my opinion, abundance of, and 
very thick trenching of ſuch lands will be a much 
cheaper, and more effectual improvement of them, 
than dunging; but indeed no improvement can 
have effect before they are laid dry. 


Of the TILLAGE of different LANDS. 
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F. 45. Mr. Hillman, a notable farmer at Thrux- of pjough- 
ton, was againſt my picking up of ſtones, and ſaid, ing ſtone 
it was certain ground would fall finer under the. * A 
plough which had moſt ſtones. To which I an- #7. f. :. 
lwered, that it was true, Jay-ground, or graſſy — pong 


ground, would break better on the firſt ploughing Argu- 
(at leaſt if the ground was wet) the fuller it was of ments 
ſtones ; for ſuch ground cannot ſo eaſily cling, nor —_ 
bind when ploughed up, becauſe of the great num- ; 
ber of ſtones ; but ground, that has no ſtones, will 

be made to work as tine at three earths, as the ground 

that hath ſtones, and will plough with a much nar- 

rower and finer furrow ſtanding upright and on edge 

than the ſtony ground will do, the furrow whereof 

muſt be carried broad, or elſe the tumbling of the 

ſtones will fill it up. 

5. 46. Quinteny ſays, to dry earths I allow a Diferent 
large culture or tillage at the entrance of winter, and tillage of 
the like as ſoon as it is paſt, that the ſnows and rains \,1%.3"4 
of the winter and ſpring may eaſily fink into the eats. 
ground; but to ſtrong and moilt earths I allow but 
mall tillage in October, only to remove the weeds, 
and ſtay to give them a large one at the end of 
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April, or beginning of May, when the fruit is per- 
fectly knit, and the great moiſture is over. 

Ofplough- F. 47. If ground be of a huſky, wood: ſeary na · 
1 ture, in the parts of which is not a fit continuity, in 

_ oven ſuch earth there is a porous adheſion, through 
which both cold winds and the ſun may — 

and in which, being of a ſpungy nature, as light as it 

ſeems to be, the water will lie and chill the ground, 

as it does alſo in healthy grounds; to cure this evil, 

and bring it to a more ſolid body, the more you 

plough it the cloſer it will lie to the roots of the corn, 

and become more ſolid, being alſo rolled, or rather 

| trod with ſheep ; for if in clay-land, -notwithſtand- 
ing the great room a poſt takes in a poſt-hole, the 
ſame earth will with eaſe be rammed in the ſame 

| hole again with the poſt, and even more if need 
were, becauſe in the digging it up the earth is broken 


into minuter parts, how much more is the huſky 
land abovementioned ſo broken by ploughing; it 
being much more porous, and capable of being 
forced into a compacter and cloſer body in it's ſur- 
face the more it is broken by the plough, and then 
trod with ſheep, or rolled; whereas the roller, or 
Heep, if it be ſowed on one earth, will not be able 
to compreſs the clods, nor ſqueeze the earth cloſe 
in the hollows. | 


Of the MANNER of PLOUGHING: 
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of rideing ' 48. I obſerved this year, 1711, it having been 

ridging ok . 
land. a wet and cold fpring, that wherever in my clay- 
lands there was a little ſinking of the ground, on 
thoſe flats there was little barley, and that thin in 
body, the ground being too wet for barley : from 
hence it ſeems to me, it would be very good huſ- 
bandry to ridge and round up all the grounds that I he: 
are cold clay on our hill-country, where the land is I thi: 
of depth to bear it; for, as the delving parts of the I gre 

2 i grounds 
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uf coup are much too cold for barley, ſo the very | 
althy and drieſt parts of cold clay would be the 

kindlier for barley, eſpecially in ſo cold a country; 

whereas throughout this hill country we all plough 

the grounds upon the flat, and thwart the furrows 

in ſtirring. It ſeems alſo to me, that this very good 

effect may proceed from ſuch ridging up the lands, 

viz. that the lands will on that account plough ſo 

much the drier and mellower in fallowing, and 
conſequently will at ſeed- time, (by turning up dry 
in fallowing) turn up dry and in powder; whereas, 
when the lands in fallowing are laid flat, they take 
in the wet, and lie wet all the winter, and when 
they come to be ſtirred at ſeed- time, they turn up 
too wet and cold for barley. 

F. 49. There is a practice in huſbandry of giving Ofplough- 
the laſt ploughing to grounds ſome time before [5 ome | 
ſowing them; which is, when ground is not in a ſowing, 
proper temper for flinging in the ſeed and harrow- er god 
ing; this is done when perſons have a great deal to t? 
do, but, wanting a ſeaſon, they would prepare their 
grounds againſt one may happen; but this practice 
commonly meets with very different events in 
wheat, or winter-corn, and in lenten or ſpring-corn ; 
for winter-corn, when prudently done, it is ver 
good huſbandry ; but ſeldom ſo, when practiſed for 
ipring-corn, for the reaſons following. The reaſon 
of doing it for wheat is, becauſe the ſeaſon of the 
year being far advanced for ſowing wheat, and the 
land too dry to venture the ſowing (for wheat is ſel- 
dom long hindered from ſowing by wet) the huſ- 
bandman gives the laſt ploughing in order to ſow 
wheat, that on the firſt rain he may commit the ſeed 
to the ground, and then harrow-in ſcveral acres in 
à day; whereas were he to plough for what he ſows 
he could difpatch but little in a day: it is apparent 
this practice may be very good huſbandry ; tor the 
ground in this caſe is ſuppoſed to be ploughed very 

#3 


ary, 


„and conſequently a ſine bed; by breaking the 

88240 with the plough, is not prepared for the 
growing of the ſeeds of weeds; for no of weeds 

can make advances to get the ſtart of the corn till 

rain comes, and then the wheat will be ſowed, and be 

able to ſet forth as forward as the weeds; and hereby, 
when we are behindhand in ſowing our crop of 

wheat, much time is gained; which is a great ad- 
vantage to a crop of wheat; but in the other caſe, 
ploughing beforehand for barley, or ſpring- corn, in 

order to ſow it when a ſeaſon comes, or the ground 

is in temper, muſt in all likelihood be improper huſ- 

; becauſe, generally ſpeaking, we muſt in 

ſuch caſe be ſuppoſed to plough beforehand, becauſe 

the ground was too wet or too moiſt for ſowing bar- 

ley, and then, a bed being prepared, and the ſpring 

and warm time of the year being advanced, the ſeeds 

of weeds will grow, if the ground were ploughed 

never ſo dry, yet if a glut of rain ſhould come, 

which will hinder you from ſowing, it will never- 

theleſs make the weeds grow. | 

Of laying F. 30. Mr. Edwards aſked farmer Biggs, if he had 
the ay not laid his ground too flat. Note, he had ſown it to 
4.31. Wheat.--Farmer Biggs replied, conſidering what ſort 
country. Of ground it was, it could not be too flat, it being a 
lighriſh ſort of ground. —I aſked, whether it was 
poſſible. to lay wheaten ground too flat in the hill- 
country of Hampſhire ; farmer Biggs replied, it it 

was clay-cold-land, they looked on it belt to round 

up the furrows a little, - and ſo ſaid Mr. Edwards. 

Mr. Garnam, ct Prior's- court, Berks, was alſo 

of opinion, that, if ground was any ways wet and 

cold, laying it a little round for wheat not only 
favoured the corn in laying it the healthier in the 

winter, but alſo, when the ſpring came, by lying 
healthier it would lie ſo much the warmer, and 
ſhoot away, tho' the ſpring ſhould prove wet and t 
cold, and thereby avoid the blights the better; for 0 

| laying | 
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laying corn dry forwards is as much as ſowing 


lt is the heat and warmth of the earth, occaſioned 
by the ſun and dry weather, that opens, looſens, and 
xefines the vegetative parts, ind” cauſcs them to 
breath up in ſteams into the plants; nor does the 
earth want moiſture for ſuch a purpoſe, provided it 
hath juſt enough for a vehicle ſufficient to convey 
thoſe corpuſcles; therefore all cold rains, or rains in 
cold weather, or wet ſogging in the earth, are great 
enemies to that vegetative power, and do chill, check, 
and lock up (inſtead of looſening) thoſe corpuſcles 
from aſcending: up into plants, to the augmenting 


their bulks; from hence it may be collected, how 


reaſonable it is to lay the furrows of wheaten clay- 


lands up round, tho' they are in the hill- country; 


but, if they ſhould lie at all flat, yet fo to contrive 


that they may not he wet, longer than needs muſt be, 


under the cold winter or ſpring rains. 
Lands being made very fine for wheat ought to be 
ſowed the later; becauſe, if early ſowed, many ſeeds 


Of weeds,- more tender than wheat, and too tender to 
grow at the latter end of September, will grow at the 


beginning of that month; and the bed of earth you 


have made ſo fine and fit for corn, will, you muſt 
conceive, be alſo fitter to bring up the ſeeds of weeds; 
and the later you ſow your wheat, if upon ſtrong 
land eſpecially, the more need is there to lay up your 
lands ſomewhat round, tho? the clay be of a healthy 


dry nature; for the drier the land lies the faſter the 


corn will come away, and keep growing the better 
during the whole winter, it lying the warmer for 


lying dry; whereas cold and wet are certain enemies 


F. 51. Mr. Edwards was faying to me, that it 


was a greaterror to turn up too large a furrow, and 


that ploughmen, that they might be thought to have 
done a good day's work, were very apt to do fo, 


3 Whereas 
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Of large 


{urrows, 
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for a fallow, unleſs one furrow flap over the other, 
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whereas it was more profit to turn up as narrow a 
furrow as they could, tho? leſs land were ploughed.— 
Of this I ſpoke afterwards to farmer Biggs ; he ſaid, 
it was true; the ſmaller the furrow the better; but 
in lay-land, if ſtiff, it would not turn up ſmall, but 
ſtand an-end, if the ploughman endeavoured to turn 
it up ſmall ; but, ſaid he, in oat-ſtubble, or barley- 
ſtubble, that work light, the mann en furrow the 
better. 

Mr. Edwards having told me, that4 it was 4 reat 
fault in ploughmen, out of greedineſs to ſeem to have 
done mnch, to turn up large furrows at ſeed-time, 
-and it ſeeming good reaſon to me, becauſe, the more 
and narrower the furrows the more the corn, the corn 
coming up for the moſt part in the furrows. —1 
aſked alſo Thomas Elton about it, a very under- 


. ſtanding huſbandman, and he faid, he could' never 


for his part ſee the ſenſe of fallowing, and taking 
pains all the year, to loſe a third or fourth part of 
one's cropat laſt by a large furrow. I aſked him 
then, what furrow was -beſt in fallowing ; he faid, 

if ground worked fine, a large furrow would do well 
and turn up ſmall enough at it's ſecond earth; but, 
laid he, if it fallows up heavy and rough, and be 
turned up in a large furrow, it will not be brought 


to be fine by ſeed- time; therefore ſuch land ought 


to be fallowed with a ſmall furrow. 

Quære, If the narrower the furrow in fallowing 
of ſtubble ground would not be the better for barley, 
as well as in the laſt ploughing in ſowing-time? be- 
cauſe the narrower the furrows the more power the 
froſts and dry weather would have over them, and 
the more upright the more hollow they ſtand ; 
whereas the broader the flatter, and more apt to re- 
ceive wet, and the more the turrow holds in breadth 
the leſs does it break. I know in whole land, that 
is graſſy, it is otherwiſe, for, if ſuch land be deſigned 
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the graſs will live between the furrows, and not rot, 
and if ſuch land is to be ſowed on one earth, if the 
furrows lie upright, the corn mult fall between. 
I ordered my head-ploughman to tallow tor bar- 
ley in a field, which being proper to be ploughed the 
ſame way again, as I fallowed it, I thought 'it might 
not plough ſo fine at ſowing it, as if I had thwarted 
it ; ſo I gave him a caution, not to fallow it rough, 
but to turn up a little furrow. But he ſaid, a 
lar e furrow would be beſt, becauſe that will be ſplit 
or divided in ſeed-time, but if he ploughed a fine fur- 
— now, and ploughed the ſame way at ſeed-time, a 
narrow furrow could not be ſplit in the middle, but 
turn back again whole. 
was · ſo wing barley on wiesen dg and, as you 
plough up- biff and de down, the plough alſo goes along- 
fide part of the hill; asIwasin the field obſerving this 
— „ my bailiff ſaid, the plough going on the 
ide long could not carry ſo narrowa furrow as other- 
wiſe it might, for, if they ſhould go to plough a ve- 
ry narrow furrow, they could not hold the plough 
in, but the hill-ſide would be often caſting it out; on 
the-other hand, when the ploughturns, and the broad 
board goes againſt the ſide of it, it is as hard to keep 
a narrow furrow, the hill being apt to Hung the 
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Of PLOUGHING with HORSES or 
O XEN. 


F. 52. My carter ſays, that wherever one ploughs Stig land 


ſtiff land, or lay-land, or hilly land, it is cheaper to 


ploughed 
cheaper 


maintain fix horſes, and drive them in the plough, with 6x 
than four; for, ſays he, four cannot be ſuppoſed bd horſes then 
moſt to plough above an acre in a winter's day, and _ 


fix will go away fo faſt with it (it being ſo much eaſi- 
er to them) as to plough near an acre and half per 


14 day 


* 
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day; and then beſides the horſes need not that pro- 
portion of oats, their labour being eaſy. A farmer 
ſtood by and ſaid, he believed the ſame; if ſo, the 


two horſes will well pay for their keeping. 


I ſummer-fallowed for barley, and hired a farmer 
to fallow with four horſes, and I fallowed myſelf 
with other four; but the ſeaſon being very dry, and 
the ground having laid two years to broad-clover, 
and being ſtony withal, I found they made but a ſlow 
riddance, inſomuch that I believe, a plough and fix 
horſes would have ploughed as much as thoſe two 
ploughs ; and beſides, they, by being weak, were 
forced to plough the ground ſcragling, inaſmuch as 
the ploughman was forced to wriggle with the plough 
where the ſull ſtopped at any ſtones, to help the 
weakneſs of the hories, by means of which we could 
not hold a ſteady and even furrow neither in breadth 
nor depth; and as his plough did conſequently often 
jump out of ground, ſo he was at a great deal of 
pans and care to get it in again; whereas a- plough 
with ſix horſes goes through thick and thin, and will 
> wha an even turrow by flinging and forcing up all 

ones in it's way; ſo note, againſt the next time, in 


like caſe, the advantage of ploughing with fix 


horſes. 


Advantage | $. 53. One advantage in a team of oxen is, that 
o en. one of the men who go with them may go about 


other buſineſs when ploughing hours are over, for 
one man is abundantly ſufficient 'to look after fix 
oxen. | | 
Mr. Baily of Wiltſhire very ſtrongly perſuades me 
to keep a plough of oxen together with my horſe- 
lough : he confeſſes an ox-team cannot go to mar- 
et, in a country where horſe-ploughs are kept, be- 


cauſe of the ruts they mult tread into, but for carry- 


ing out dung into the fields, ploughing, and harveſt- 
ing, they will do as well as horſes. He ſays the 


ſhoeing of an ox round, comes to 16 d,— but if the 


inner 


ener e ee 
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inner hoofs behind are not ſnod, (which in our coun- 
try they need not, not going on the roads with them) 
four oxen in ſhoeing are but the price of three. He 
ſays they will endure eight hours ploughing in the 
day, in winter, with ſtraw only, till towards Lady- 
day, and then they muſt have hay; and if they are 
kept up, they will go as faſt as a horſe-plough. And 
he ſays, in the very winter they may be turned out 
into the backſide to ſtraw after their day's work, and 
will not take cold ; but I believe in our country ſuch 
uſage would be too cold: Mr. Biſſy was preſent, and 
agreed to all this, — and both of them held, that, 
it fatting oxen ſtalled were over - bound in their bo- 
dies, which by being kept hot they might be apt to 
bez they muſt be turned out to the air, for, whilſt 
bound, they will not thrive, 17 | 
An advantage of ploughing with oxen is, that you 
farmer-fallow the ſtrongeſt lands with them in the 
drieſt ſeaſon (their chains being ſtrong) by making a 
plough of ten oxen, and adding a ploughman the 
more to hold down the plough ; whereas, if at ſuch 
time you make a plough ot eight horſes, they will 
not carry ſo true a turrow, and will break their har- 
neis. 


H AR ROW IN S. 


§. 1. T H E Romans, after the ſeveral fal- 

| lowings before mentioned, ſowed their 
grain, and, if they found occaſion, harrowed it, and 
then, as it ſeems to me, turned it under furrow, tho 
1 do not remember that any of their writers ſpeak 
particularly of {owing under furrow, or cn one earth; 
I think they are filent in theſe matters. When 
this was done, and the corn was come up, they 
proceeded to another operation, which they cal- 


led farrition, a kind of harrowing or raking with 
wooden 


* 
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wooden or iron rakes, for they are both either 
mentioned or intimated by Columella..—* This ſar- 
rition was performed in dry burning lands before the 
winter came on, and then they covered the blade in- 
tirely.by raking the new earth over it, taking how- 
ever hat care they could not to wound or mangle 
the roots. This, they thought, protected it from the 
cold, gave it freſn nouriſhment, aſſiſted it in it's 
growth, and made the roots tillow and ſpread.— 
When the rigor of the wintet was over in January, 
according to Palladius, and in February according to 
Pliny, and in dry but not froſty weather) they rak - 
ed it a ſecond time, in a ſlighter manner, or a different 
way z—* But in cold wet land they uſed only the 
fpring ſarrition, raking the earth fo as not to bury 
the blade, left the young ſuckers or tillows ſhould be 
thereby deſtroyed Ihe great uſe of this later ſar- 
tition was thought to lie in it's looſening the ground 
which had been bound up by the winter's froſts, and 
thereby giving an eaſier admiſſion to the rays of the 
tun. — They made it a rule however, let the ſeaſon 
be never fo favourable, not to uſe this huſbandry *, 
till the corn was grown to that height as to equal the 


* Ligneis raſtris ſarriendus. Colum. de medica—PFerro ſucciſa 
cmoritur. Id. de lupino. 3 . po 

> In agris ſiccis et apricis, ſimul ac primam farritionem pati 
queant ſegetes, debere ens permota terra obrui, ut fruticare poſ- 
ſint, quod ante hyemem ſieri oportere, deinde poſt hyemem ite- 


rari.— Sic fiert debet ut ne radices ſatorum lzdantur. 
Ut latius ſe humi ſrutex diffundat. 

in locis frigidis et paluſtribus plerumque tranſacta hyeme 
ſarriri, nec adobrui, ſed plana ſarritione terram permoveri.— 


Cum pallulare defiir frumentum, putreſcit, fi adobrutum eſt.— 
Columella.— Qui ſarriat, caveat ne radices frumenti ſuffodiat.— 
Plin. lib. 18. | Et 5 F He 
* Sarculatio.. induratam hiberno rigore ſoli triſtitiam laxat 
temporibus vernis, novoſque ſoles admittit. Plin. lib. 18. 
Cum ſata ſulcos contexerint. Columella. (Sulcos æquant ſata. 
Vireilius:) Triticum ſarritur quatuor foliorum, hordeum quinque. 
Palladius et Columella.— Faba et cætera legumina cum quatuor 
digitis a terra extiterint. Columella. 
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tops of the furrows. Wheat was thus harrowed 
when it to have four leaves, barley when it 
had five, beans, and the reſt of the leguminous kind, 
when'they were four fingers high. The earlier farri- 
tion would by no means be proper in our wet cli- 
mate; * and indeed this method of huſbandry; both 
of the earlier and later kind, tho? in frequent practice 
among the Romans, was thought by many to do 
rather harm than'good, inaſmuch as it often wound- 
ed the roots of the®corn, or laid them bare to be 
killed by the frofts.—When their farrition” was 
finiſhed, they pulled up by hand the weeds" that 
theſe. harrows had left remaining, and this they 
termed rancation. n 
$. 2. Mr. Hillman being with me, when J ordered To fee! 
the ſmith to make tinings to my drags, he perſuaded de dnn 
me to have the tinings ſteeled, aſſuring me it would —— 
five times over- pay. — Qu. why not ſteeled tinings 
to harrows ? wehen Oe 
FS. 3. It is ſome diſadvantage that oxen will not Ofharrow- 
make any great diſpatch in harrowing, nor will the 1 with 
flow manner of their drawing the harrow about do 
_ ſervice, if the furrow tear not eaſily ; for the 
arrows drawn flowly ſlide over the hard earth; 
whereas, when drawn apace by horſes, they jump, 
and whatever the tinings or wah catch hold of they 
tear through ; but in mellow rotten ground, where 
the harrows eaſily enter, there you may make good 
work with oxen. 
$. 4. Sometimes in dragging-in of corn, efpe- Caution 
cially by oxen, where the chain, which is faſtened to 8 
the drags, may be taken up and ſhortened, as the bad 
ox-hind pleaſes, if you have not an eye to your ox in 2 


© Quidam negant eam quicquam proficere, quod frumenti 
radices farculo detegantur ; aliquæ etiam ſuccidantur, ac fi fri- 
gora inceſſerint poſt ſarritionem, gelu frumenta enecentur. Sub- 
jungenda eſt deinde ſarritioni runcatio. 


hind, 
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ind, he will be apt to ſnorten his chain fo, that it 
Mall lift up a row or two of the hither — 
and ſo but a ſmall weight will lie on the hinder row 
of tinings, whereby the will, for the moſt part, 

be born up from the ground, fo that the firſt row, 
.and it may be the ſecond, ſhall not enter the ground, 
nor the hindmoſt row go deep enough; and this 
the ox-hind will do, if not well looked after, for 
the eaſe of his cattle; becauſe they draw NN 
leſs weight, hen the foremaſt rows of tinings are 
lifted up from the ground, than when the chain the 
oxen = 5 is ſo lengthened out, that every row of 
tinings may lie "ned Bk oj of ground, - and 
have deny thoteby;: not being held up, © bf linking 
in the deeper; whereby the corn is alſo laid the 
. deeper, and the ground torn the better: the ox- 
hind's ill practice in favour of his cattle is ruinous to 
the maſter, and therefore ſervants are to be well 
looked after : an hundred pounds by this abuſe may 
ſoon be loſt in an hundred acres of corn ſowed on 
11 one earth. 

t F. 3. Where land has TAR dummer kalle for 

number of i bak y, two harrows will harrow it as well as four 


— a. harfows will harrow land winter-failowed for wheat. 
id. ths agreed, that three harrows will do more ſer- 
vice than four going two and two, for the third har- 
row contributes much by it's weightin Keeping down 
the other two. 
Manner of $; 6, If furrows be ſtarky and nif, ſo that there 
un ads may be danger of enen them back again, in 
ee thwarting them with the harrows, if one harrow them 
not directly athwart, but aſlant, that danger will be 
prevented. 
Canon $. 7. It is to be obſerved in harrowing, tho? the 
againſt ground may harrow well enough at top, whether it 
harrowing may not be jo wet underneath, as for the horſes to 
tread the feed in too deep, and into ſuch paſte and 


n that it cannot ſhoot it's blade through. 


It 
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It is a common piece of ill huſbandry, when the 
fpring-ſeaſon of ſowing proves wet and rainy, and 
there may be a ground under harrowing that may 
want but the laſt tining or two, (perhaps an hour's, 
or but half an hour's work of being finiſhed) When 
a hard ſhower of rain ſhall come, and the ground 
harrows wet, to continue harrowing, out of covetouſ- | 
neſs of finiſhing that ground, and unwillingneſs to 
leave fo little behind undone, and to come again to 
that 3 when ghe next work they are to go 
upon lies perhaps a mile, or half a mile off; but ſer- 
vants ſhould have moſt expreſs charge given them, 
as a general rule, at the beginning of ſeed- time, im- 
mediately to ſtop and deſiſt harrowing, if the ground 
harrows wet and dauby, eſpecially in clay- ground; 
for, tho* the ground harrowed never ſo well before 
a ſhower of rain came, yet the taking one turn more 
with the harrows, while the ſurface is wet, will make 
it cruſt and bake fo, that if dry windy weather come, 
the corn will have a difficult paſſage through. 
$. 8. I ſowed a field anno 1703 with oats, hav- of har- 

ing fallowed it very early; the winter proved wet mano 
and rainy, which beat the ground very flat; but, . 
being in good heart, it was apt by ſowing-time to 
ſhew graſs; and particularly in the bottom of that 
ground, that being very ſtony, as well as beaten flat 
by the great rains, the harrows could not raiſe * a * mold or 
grete ; therefore, tho” in the hill-country ſuch grounds ſtaple. 
are the beſt, yet that bottom brought me more graſs 
than oats; wherefore it is to be remembered, that 
ſuch bottoms be ploughed up again at ſeed- time, 
and care ought always to be taken, that ſuch bottoms 

lie light, when to be ſowed, that the harrow tinings 
may be let in. 
I had wh at anno 1706, which I ſowed on one earth, 
and tho” the bottom of the ground was as good as any 
1 of the reſt, yet the wheat was not above halt as good, 

neither as to thickneſs, nor the proof it was in: the 
s T ealon 
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reaſorr muſt be, becauſe, the bottom of that grot 


und 

very ſtony the tinings of the hatrows nd 
the ——— was — bon pm 
Therefore, hen ſuch one ate ſowed with wheat 
on one earth; J-adviſe that the ſtony bottoms be 
ughed ſome time before, ſo that they may come 
to be thwarted, and ſowed under farfow, when the 

| other land is ploughed and ſowed to one earth. 
Much har- F. 9. I can ſee little cauſe — _ ſatisfaction 
r- farmers ſeem to have, in if a ground 
ground works rough, that fault may 1 0 y much har- 
ploughed rowing; for thereby the — are buried, and, for 
rough. the moſt part, the corn under them, there being only 
a fine ſmooth mold gained at N by the ſcratching 

of the harrows. 
To drive F. 10. Having harrowed a | field of my wheat, and 
deb ove endeavouring to give it three or four tinings more, 
1 7 out in order to fine off ſome of the rougher part, they 
of the _ brought up a great deal of grain, that in three or four 
[won 4 tinings before they had buried: I adviſed with farmer 
Biggs, and propoſed to rake them in : he faid, the 
beſt way by much, and in ſuch caſes they uſed, was 
to drive their ſheep over the ground, which would 
prick them in. 

Of har- §. 11. It is beſt to let the furrows lie three weeks 
rowing or a month, after ſowing peas, unharrowed ; the fur- 


Pee rows keep the cold and wet from the corn; whereas, 
if by that time the peas be rooted, they will not have 
ſprouted out, and then the harrows will not hurt 

via them. | 

„„ eng with a notable farmer in Wilt- 


ſhire on the ſubject of ſowing broad-clover with oats, 
he told me, he always dragged them in with their 
country drags (which are not ſo big as ours, and have 
but ſix tinings on a harrow) and this he does, tho? his 
ground had been ploughed up but a fortnight before; 
but he commonly ſowed broad-clover on ground 
N 85 ſo long before as Candlemaſs, which gs 
Wi 
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will, cho' it works mellow, fall too cloſe for the drags 
to tear it. Here note, if dragging does ſo much 
better with them than harrowing, even in ground 


that would, as we ſhould think in Hampſhire, tear 


well with harrows, it muſt do better with us, becauſe 
we do not plough ſo deep as they do in Wiltſhire, 
nor will the tinings of the drags go fo deep with 
us as with them, on account of the ſtones, and ſo 
we can be in no danger or fear of burying oats or 
barley. The farmer, ſays, he ſows very little or no 
barley without dragging it, and the like he does to 
wheat too after he has ſown it, tho' on a ſecond 
earth; nay, he often drags the ground once, when 
ploughed the ſecond time, before he ſows either 
wheat or barley, in order to break the furrows and 
the ſeams, that the corn may come up the more 


* ſuant ; and on the backs of the furrows, which * kiad!y. 


are dragged after the corn is ſown, there is no fear 
but the drag-tinings will let it in deep enough. — 
To make kd come up more ſuant, when ſown 
on one earth, or on ſtale fallows, he always drags 
it firſt, before it is ſowed, and then gives it two or 
three tinings, and ſays, there is no fear but the 
drag-tinings will let the corn in deep enough. 
This method of dragging wheat and barley land, in 
any of theſe reſpects, before you ſow it, faves ſeed : 
for you may ſow leſs on an acre,— It is a general 
fault in Hampſhire, that, having ſo much to do, 
we ſlubber it over without dragging when it ought 
to be dragged, and content ourſelves with only har- 
rowing the ground, and, when we either drag or 
harrow, we do not beſtow labour enough on it in 
either reſpect, | | 
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— "nn clay-land is, that, the ſtones vin picked 


Vide &. 45. up, the ground harrows much the better ; the num- 

oe ber of ſtones and their bigneſs bearing up the har- 

+ mold or rows from reaching the Þ grete, and making the 

ſtaple, ground plough rugged; nor can a weak plough 
turn it up but to great diſadvantage, every ſtone 
being a harrow-reſt ; beſides, to plough ſuch ground 
true, there muſt two men go with the plough, for a 
man and a boy are not ſufficient, it being too tire- 
ſome for one man to hold the plough all day, a 
man's weight being neceſſary to keep the plough 
in the ground.-----It is to be noted that, where 
ground is trod much by cattle, eſpecially that part 
of it that they go moſt in and out on, or where cart- 
ing has been, the ploughing is very ſtiff. 

The better raking up the barley is another motive 
for picking up the ſtones to be added to the for- 
mer. 

Another advantage of picking up ſtones is, that 
thereby the plough turns up freſh earth by going 
deeper : the very weight of the ſtones (where there 


Advantage g, I. Fs HE advantage of picking up Ntonies i in 


are many) contributes to the ſettling and binding of 


the earth to great prejudice after rains. 


The advantage of picking up great ſtones at leaſt 


appears from the inconvenient rolling of wheat in 
March or April; for the roller is always riding on 
one ſtone or other, which it cannot (queeze 1 in, and 
in that caſe, is born hollow) throughout it's whole 
length from compreſſing the ground. 

Another advantage of picking up ſtones is, that, 
if it be clay-lay- land, and ploughed dry, which for 
wheat is to the advantage of the land, the plough- 
beam, ſprinter, whippings, and traces mutt often 
break when they come againſt a great ſtone, as my 

neighbour 
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neighbour experienced this ſummer (anno 1704) 
who ſaid, they broke in one piece of ground as 
much plough-tackle (even their beam, tho* new, 
&c.) as came to the value of every day's work. 

Another advantage of picking up great ſtones in 
arable land is, that a leſs roller, with fewer hor 
will roli the ground in ſeed- time. : 
Another advantage of picking up ſtones is, that, 
at a day's notice, one may take the advantage of the 
times in hayning up for mowing, after one has 
waited for the fatting cattle on one's land, and 
found by the markets riſing they muſt be bought 
in too dear; but, if an hundred load of ſtones muſt 
be firſt picked up and carried away, it will render 
the method impracticable. _ 0-:4"{4 

. 2. To pick up ſtones from poor land, continu- Notto pick 
ed in that condition, I look upon rather to be im- up ſtones 
poveriſhing than improving it; for thereby you rob — 
the poor land of it's only dependence, which was be- 
ing — moiſt for, if ſuch ground has not moiſture 
to bring up the corn, it muſt fail, having no ſtrength ; 
of rich land I believe juſt the contrary, and that 
ſuch abundance of flints, which lie ſo thick, or are 
lo broad as to keep the dews and the ſun from im- 
pregnating the ground, muſt needs be to it's preju- 

ICE, * 

If a multitude of ſmall ſtones lie on light white 
ground, the evil whereof. is being ſubject to be too 
light, it ſeems good to let them remain, that the 
weight of them may compreſs the ground together 
(for which reaſon they are prejudicial to clay-land) 
and wedge themſelves with the ground, which ſe- 
cures it from burning, &c, — But great ſtones are 
every where perniciqus.-— In Sicily, near Syracuſe, 
lays Pliny, a farmer, who was a ſtranger to that 


In Syracuſano agro advena cultor, elapidato ſolo, perdidit 
iruges luto, donec regeſſit lapides. Plin. bb. 17, 
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kind of land, and to the manner of huſbandry in 
thoſe parts, loft his crops by picking up the . 
and found it ſo great a diſadvantage to his land, 
that at length, to retrieve his damage, he thought it 
adviſeable to bring them back — + The ground 
was light there, and, I ſuppoſe, they had not the uſe 
of rollers in thoſe countries; nor do I find that Ca. 
to, Varro, Columella, Palladius, or Pliny, make any 
mention of a roller for their lands, but only of 
cylinder to roll their earthen barn floors. anda 
crates, or flat frame of: timber, to . over their 
corn, and level their ground. 
stones hin- F. 3. Quzre, whether an abundance af ſtones in 
cer wheat a ground may not hinder the tillowing of wheat at 
— ſpring, by bearing the root off from the earth, and 
25 hindering it taking freſh root, and not Guffering the 
roller to preſs it to the earth. 
Keep the F. 4. To the diſadvantage of ſhanis:s in grounds 
roots from may be added, that though the corn under them 
ry ay on comes up, yet, where the root is hindered from the 
ſun, ſuch corn muſt be thin; and, when corn lies 
under ſtones, ſhaded from the ſun, I ſuppoſe it not 
only to be thinner in grain, but ſhorter in ear, and 
to carry leſs and fewer tillows under the ſtones than 
if expoſed to the ſun and air. 
Nor in the bottoms, where ſo many ſtones gene- 
rally lie, do the ſown grafles, ſuch as clover, &c. 
come to any thing, tho? the ground is allowed to be 
much the beſt: it ſuch a ground of twenty acres has 
ſuch a bottom of two or three acres, and it ſhould 
coſt ten pounds ridding the ſtones, the advantage to 
the clover in thoſe two or three acres would, I be- 
eve, pay the whole charge. | 
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„ 1. R beſt feed, ſays Pliny, is that of a Of chetes 


year old; if you keep it to two year o'd 
it is not ſo good, but if to three, it is worſe ſtill, and 
if it be older than that, it will not grow. For feed 
you ſhould chooſe the heavieſt corn, and fulleſt 
cars, and ſet them apart in the barn, and by no 
means admit thoſe ears that are not full throughout, 
but have only grains here and there by intervals. 
Note the curioſity of the ancients, and it ſtands to 
reaſon it is in danger of producing ſuch ears. 

F. 2. Pliny directs thoſe that tow eatly to ſow 
thick, as the corn will be longer in coming up; and 
the later ſown corn, he ſays; ſhould be fown thin, 
leſt ĩt ſhould be deſtroyed by coming up too thick 
on the ground: but ſurely he muſt mean this of the 
ſpring · corn and not the winter-corn, for the direct 
conttary rule holds in ſowing wheat. 


3. * According to Cato, cold wet land ſhould Time of 
be ſown firſt, and the warmer and drier ground be "5" 


reſerved to be laſt ſown.——This-he muſt mean of a 
winter-crop, Pliny and Palladius give the like 


rule; ſee alſo a ſubſequent remark of mine on a paſ- 
ſage in Columella; 
| K 2 $. 4. In 


_ « Semen optimum anniculum, bimum deterius; trimum peſſi - 
mum, ultra ſterile. Plin. | | 
> Ad ſemen reſervandum eſt quod graviſſimum: quæ ſpica 
per intervalla ſemina habet abjicietur. Plin. —— Quz ſeges 
grandiſſima; atque optima fuerit, ſeorſum in arena ſecerni oportet 
picas, ut ſemen optimum habeat.— Varro, ſect. 565. | 
© Feſtinata ſatione denſum ſparge ſemen, quia tarde concipiat, 
ſerotinã rarum, quia denſitate nimia necetur. Plin. | 
Ubi quiſque locus frigidiſſimus, aquoſiſſimuſque erit, ibi 
primum ſerito; in calidiſimis locis ſementem poſtremo fieri 
oportet. Cato, ſect. 34. fol. 8.— Sationem locis humidis celerius 


beri ratio eſt, ne ſemen imbre putreſcat, ſiccis ſerius, ut pluvia 


ſequantur, 


among tlie | 


on an acreq 
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$. 4. In the month of November, ſays Palladi. 
us, we ſow wheat and barley, and of wheat five mo- 
dii to an acre; Columella's directions are, four mo- 


dii of wheat, five or ſix of barley, three of peas, and 
ſix of beans, which I wonder at. So that a modius, 


as above; being near half a buſhel, they ſowed above 
two bufhels.and a peck on their acre; which is as 
much as generally we ſow in good grouhd; but then 
it muſt be conſidered, that they ſowed in November, 
and we in September and October. But Palladi- 


us ſays in his calendar of September, In this month, 


in wet, barren, and cold ground, and in places ſhad- 
ed from the ſun, wheat ſhould be ſown,' in clear fe. 


rene weather, about the time of the æquinox, that 


the roots may have time to grow ſtrong before the 


winter. _— 5 Speaking of September, be ſays, This 
is the firſt ſeaſon of ſowing. vetches to be cut up fot 
food, and the quantity to be ſowed is ſeven. modii 
on an acre.-——So that tis plain they ſowed vetche: 
two months before wheat, and ſowed ſeven modi 
on an acre; which is above three buſhels. . But in 
his calendar of January he ſays, In- this, month. we 
ſow vetches for ſeed, — not to be cut up for food; 
»— which ſeems to agree with what I have in ano- 
ther place obſerved, that the ſeed of a. plant is the 
tendereſt part of it: and ſo rw lib. 11. f. 9. 


ſequantur, ne din jaciens, et non concipiens — 4 Plin. lib, 


18, fol. 300. 

Frigidis locis autumnalis ſatio celerior fiat, verna vero tardi- 
or.--Pallad. lib. 1. fo. 60. 

Novembri menſe triticum ſeremus, et hordeum: jugerum 
ſeminis tritici modiis quinque tenebitur. Pallad —Tritici qua- 
tuor, hordei modios quinque vel ſex, piſi modios tres, fabz ſex. 
Colum. lib. 9. fol. g. 

In hoc menſe, uliginoſis locis, aut exilibus, aut frigidis, aut 
opacis, circa æquinoctium triticum ſeretur, dum ſerenitas conſtat, 
ut radices frumenti ante hyemem convaleſcant. Pallad. 

« Nunc viciæ, cum pabuli cauſa, prima ſatio eſt; viciæ ſep- 
tem mou | Jugerum implebunt. 
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— * Of che month of May Palladius ſays, At this 
time moſt corn is in flower, and the farmer muſt 
by no means ſuffer it to be meddled with. Wheat 
and barley, and all ſeeds that are ſingle, and do not 
ſplit, are eight days in flower, and afterwards forty 
days in growing to maturity; but ſeeds that are 
double, ſuch as beans, peas, and the reſt of the legu- 
minous kind, are forty days in flower, and are com- 
ing to perfection during the ſame time. 

Columella, lib. 11.f. 9. has theſe expreſſions 
It is an old proverbial ſaying among the farmers, 
(a) early ſowings often deceive us, (a) late never. — 
We lay it dowh as a rule therefore, that thoſe places 
which are naturally (b) cold, ſhould be ſowed firſt, 
and thoſe that are (b) hor, laſt. | h 
As to the former expreſſions, (a. a.) they wholly 
depend on the clime whereof they are ſpoken, viz. 
Italy, where they uſed to ſow wheat and barley in 
December: no wonder therefore, if an eatlier ſowing, 
where the corn indures the whole winter, oftener 
miſcarries than a later ſowing, where it indures but 
half a winter : nor could they well ſow too late, in 
another reſpect; becauſe their corn was ripe the be- 
ginning of June, that was ſowed in December; what 
harm then can enſue from it's being ſown in January 
or February? for then it will be ripe in July, which 
is before it can ſuffer by a cold autumn. Ait is plain 


> Nunc omnia prope quæ ſata ſunt, florent, neque tangi a 
cultore debebunt. Florent autem fic : frumentum et hordeum, 
et quz ſunt ſeminis fingularis oc diebus florebunt, et deinde 
per dies quadraginta grandeſcunt, uſque ad maturitatis eventum 3 
quz vero duplicis ſeminis ſunt, ſicut faba, piſum, cæteraque le- 
gumina, quadraginta diebus florent, ſimulque grandeſcunt. Pallad. 

Vetus eſt agricolarum proverbium, maturam (a) ſationem 
ſzpe decipere ſolere, (a) ſeram nunquam ; — Itaque in totum 
precipimus, ut quiſque naturà locus (b) frigidus erit, is primus 
canſeratur, ut quiſque calidus, (b) noviſſimus. Columella, lib. 


9. fol. 1 1 . 
K 3 therefore, 


Depends 
on the cli- 
mate, and 
1s no rule 
for us, 


ODEs Exe 
therefore; it would be very dangerous to import this 
Italian maxim into England; becauſe we may eaſily 
ſow too late: for our ground being Eis if we 


255 ſow it in May, Which is the latter ſeaſon of Eng- 
liſh' ſeed-time, it may often be ſo dry, as never 
to bring up the corn, and what may be brought up, h 
if the ſummer be cold, will never ripen kindly, * 
fome fort of ſtrong fat lands, and even ſome cold 
gravels, may carry it out ſo late ſowyn.— The latter | 
expreſſions, (b. b.) are alſo purely ſouthern, and 10 
would deceive an Engliſhman; but no wonder it 1 . 
was beſt in Italy to ſow their cold land firft, whether m 
for wheat or barley ; for directions are given by 
Palladius to ſow ſuch wheaten- lands, in September 10 
and October; and thoſe months, and November 8 
and December, are drier months than January and R 
February; therefore heavy ſtrong ground may be = 
expected to work better, and the flinging corn into a i © 
dry warm bed, eſpecially if land be cold, is of great 
conſequence, whatever weather may come after: and 
the ſeaſon of ſowing their hot you | is as judiciouſſy 
ehoſen in January and February, which are wetter. 
But this general practice would be deſtructive to 
paying rents in England; for the beginning of our 
"arley ſeaſon being in March, and the beginning of 
Apnl, and the grounds fatiated with winter-rains, 
"tis then commonly the wetteſt ſeaſon, and conſe- 
quently cold lands ought not then to be ſown, but 
hot lands; and therefore with us, in that caſe, the 
order in huſbandry is plainly to be inverted, 
The anti- g. 5. If it be well conſidered, that a Roman ju- 
— gerum is but little better than half our acre, and their 
on an acre modius a little leſs than half our buſhel ; we ſhall 
than we, find that the Romans, ſee their Rei ruſticæ ſcripto- 
do. res, did ſeed their grounds more than wedo, notwith- 
Randing they ſowed better land, and it lay ſo much 
warmer than our's,----A modius is 26 lb. 8 om 
ung 
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* Pliny orders to ſow in an acre, (which is but 
little above half our acre) of wheat five buſhels, 
(each little better than half our buſhel) of barley ſix 
modi, of beans a fifth part more than of wheat, of 
yetches twelve modii, which I think very ſtrange ; 
of chick peas, and chicklings, and peas, three modii, 
which is equally ſurpriſing. 
9. 6. Sharrock in his book of Vegetation, ſpeak- Time of 
ing of the ſeaſon of ſowing, ſays, fol. 10. The moſt 8 
natural time of ſowing 1s that which nature itſelf 
follows, viz. when the ſeeds of their own accord fall 
into the ground. 

$. 7. In the ſecond volume of Collections of Time of 
travels it is ſaid, that in Muſcovy, as well as in In- oo” ag 
gerland, Carelia, and the northern parts of Livonia, ern coun- 
they do not ſow till about three weeks before Mid- tries. 
ſummer, becauſe the cold, which has penetrated deep 
into the earth, muſt have leiſure to thaw, notwith- 
ſtanding which, their harveſt is over in Auguſt, the 
ſun, which remains ſo long above their horizon in 
ſummer, ſoon ripening their corn; but the Livo- 
nians are forced to dry their's by the help of ovens 
in the barns, after it is brought in, which is ſubject 


to many inconveniencies, and makes their corn unfit 


for ſeed, whereas the Muſcovites carry in their's dry 
and fit to be threſhed. fo. 18. 

$. 8. A ſeeds-man is much leſs apt to ſow too Of ſowing 
thin going up and down-hill than on a level, becauſe, '? 3 
when he takes his turn up- hill, his ſteps are always 
ſhort, and his hand mult caſt corn at every ſtep ; 
again, going down-hill it is painful to take large 
ſteps. — My carter and ſeeds- man are very poſitive 
in this point, and to me it ſeems reaſonable. 


x& Tritici quinque modios, hordei ſex modios, fabæ quintam 
partem amplius quam tritici, viciz'duodec.m modios, —ciceris, & 
cicerculæ & piſi tres modios.—Plin lib 18 c. 24. 

Of this ſee Mr, Tull's and Mr Duhamel's account in note 
on Granaries. Article—Of preſerving corn. 
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Of ferds- 8. 9% If your ſeeds-man in the caſt of his hand 


Anti 
x: = 
and why 
farmers 
differ in 
this in the 
hill-coun- 


try. 


back k. drops pretty much of his ſeed, which is com- 
mon to many, who are not right good ſeeds-men; 
in the middle of each half of the land, which the 
ſeeds· man walks on, you may perceive a thicker liſt 
or ſeam than ordinary, when the corn comes up, 
as if it had been double ſowed, as indeed it has; 


and the other parts of the ground between muſt 


conſequently be thinner ſowed, by reaſon of this ſeed 
miſemployed; old ſeeds-men will often do this 
when the wriſt of their hand grows weak; but ſuch 
a ſeeds- man ought by no means to be en to 
ſow. 

10. My fredamap fays, he ho many. a day 


ſowed five, and ſometimes ſix quarters of cats or 


barley per day; though it is a very hard day's 


work; but wheat, he ſays, is too heavy a grain to 


carry ſo much of, and that three quarters of wheat 
Per Gay Jy very good ſowing © 
F. 10. In our hilk-country. of Hampſhire ſome 
ſow two buſhels and an half of wheat on an acre, 
and ſome ſow: four buſhels: I have been at a loſs:to 
underſtand” the . reaſon of this diverſity. In both 
caſes, the ground being very poor, I do — 
where but two. buſhels and an half are ſowed, the 
land lies cold, and is alſo cold in nature, (as at Eaſton) 


and muſt therefore be ſowed early, as in Auguſt, 


whereby it has the benefit both of the autumn, and 
of the'fpring-tillow. But in warm, tho' poor land, 
and lying on the open hills, yet much warmer than 
at Eaſton, ſhould they ſow early, it would run up to 
ſpindlez conſequently they are obliged ta ſow late, 
perhaps the latter end of September, or the beginning 
of October; whereby they loſe the benefit of the 
autumn-tillow, and can depend only on the ſpring- 
tillow, which on poor land is not conſiderable; there- 
fore to fill opt à crop they * it thick, viz. four 
buſhels on an acre, 
. . 11. When⸗ 
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ent. Whenever you ſee corn in flouriſhingof ſowing 


ill or un- 


proof, and of a good colour, ' tho? never ſo thin on f nable. 


the ground, — 158 be ſure the ground is in good 


heart, and would have born a great crop, had there 


not been ſome error in the managing it, either by 


under ſowing. or by ſowing the ground out of or- 


der, in reſpect either to it's temper, or to the ſeaſon 


when it was done. 


. 12. Being at Mr. Whiſtler's, a diſcourſe aroſe Q ex. 
about the quantity of ſeed to be ſown in a new ole 
broken up ground, rich in heart. Mr. Whiſtler up ground. 
ſaid, he always underſtood that ſuch ground ſhould 

be ſowed thick. And it is true; this is the practice: 


but the intent of this can only be, and the only 


foundation this practice is built on muſt be, that the 


thicker the corn comes up the leſſer the ear, and the 
ſhorter the ſtraw, and therefore not in ſuch danger of 

as when ſown thin; for then the ſtraw runs 
to a length, with a long heavy ear ; beſides, when 
corn tillows much, as in good ground ſowed thin it 
will do, many ſtalks or tillows on one root do not 
ſtand fo firm as the ſame number of ſtalks do in the 


fame field, where only one or two ſtalks ſtand on 


the ſame root, — But this method ſeems to ſtint 
the produce and power of nature, for fear of a worſe 
inconveniency attending the corn by being“ more- 1 * 
looſe, and ſo upt to lodge; whereas, in my opinion, 


this may be prevented by ſowing great wheat, or 


battel-door-barley, or beans, which have ſtronger 
ſtalks, and are not in ſuch danger of falling as 
vetches, peas, &c. are; and chus the increaſe of 
the ear will not, as in the former caſe, be diminiſhed. 

FS. 13. The only reaſon, as I conceive, for far- Of ſowing 
mers chooſing the {malleſt and leaneſt feed for theirfm' iean 
poor ground, ſuch as ours in the hill-country, is, poor 
that the large ſeed has a poſſe in it to ſend forthground. 
more tillows than the poor ſeed, according to which 
power if the great feed ſhould exert itfelt, and the 


_ by reaſon of it's n could not maintain 
what 
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what it had brought forth in a green blade, then moſt 
of ſuch blades muſt die, or ſtarve; in which caſe, it 
had been much better to have ſown ſmall ſeed, 
which would have brought fewer tillows, and thoſe 
have been well maintained. What way ſoe ver, 
whether by brining or liming your ſeed- corn, or 
nicking the ſeed- ſeaſon, it is of great conſequence, 
and the firſt good ſtep to be made, to get good roots 
from your feed ; for, tho? your ground be poor, the 
larger and fairer the ſeed ſtrikes it's roots, it has 
bd rger compaſs of ground to draw nouriſhment 
Of ſowing F. 14. It ſeems dangerous to ſow any ſort of corn 
under fur- under furrow in gravelly land, or ſuch ſtony ground 
as may bind after rain, tho* it ſhould work never ſo 
fine; for the ground being inclined to bind makes 
the corn require a much longer time to come up, 
whereby it runs the greater danger of ſuch weather 

falling, before it can come up. as may deſtroy it. 
Of owing F. 15. Inthe ſpring - ſowing- time. in our hill-coun- 
pain try, we may venture to plough and ſow our ground a 
little wetter in the beginning of the ſeed- ſeaſon than 
we may in the middle and latter end of it, becauſe 
at the beginning of the ſeaſon the air is cooler than 
at the latter wn and the ſun not fo ſcorching ; and 
ſo the ground ploughed and ſowed a litgle too wet 
will have leiſure to dry moderately, ad not be fo 
ſubject to bake and bind as towards the latter end of 
ſowing-time, when the ſeaſon begins to be ſcorch- 


Of fowing * 16. If ground, be it clay or other cold land, 
ſummer- has been ploughed when dry in winter, and fo early, 
— that the rains and froſts it has ſuſtained have ſlatted 
winter fal it to powder; ſuch lands no one ſhould be afraid of 
lowed dry. ſowing to barley, oats, or peas, a fortnight ſooner 
than uſual, in caſe the ſeaſon be very dry, ſo that it 

will harrow on one earth in duſt, or ſtir up in like 
manner by the plough; for. it the earth be in ſuch 
temper, no froſts, even the very hardeſt, following 

| ED | immediately 
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tely on ſuch fowing, can freeze the ground, 


| frozen, and the ſeed, being put into the ground 
dry, cannot freeze, and ſo muſt he in a warm dry 
bed.---Bur again, ſuppoſing rain ſhould immediate- 
ly come, and hold for a fortnight after ſuch ſowing, 
et the ground fo ploughed and ſowed, as aboveſaid, 
will lie very light and hollow, for the air, and winds, 
and ſun to dry it apace, and will not lie cold to the 
corn, as cold clays fallowed and ſowed heavy would 
do, fo that your corn will then lie fafe : again, 
when corn is ſowed in ſuch ground in duſt, a mode- 
rate rain will not throughly wet it, but the Sounds 
when fo dry, will take it without being glutred 
and if ſuch rain ſhould continue for many days, time 
js gained, and the ſpring, by the end of thoſe days, 
will be much nearer advanced, which is a great 
point gained. But ſuppoſing the worſt, that after 
many days rain, when the ground is throughly wet, 
2a ſmart froſt ſhould come; neither in this caſe 
would corn, ſown when the ground was in ſuch or- 
der, take harm; for firſt, it is to be conſidered, 
that towards March the ſun has got ſome ſtrength, 
and that froſty weather is uſually clear weather, 
when the ſun ſhines by day, and thaws as deep as 
the froſt went by night, which froſts at that time of 
the year ſeldom go to deep as the ſeed lies, in ground 


working in duſt when ſowed, which falls in deep; 


but fuppoſing the froſt ſhould go as deep as the 
ſeed ſown, it muſt ſtill be allowed, the roots of the 
ſeeds ſtrike downwards, and firſt form themſelves 
before the ſpear peeps. out of the rind, or ſhoots 
through the ſkin of the corn; ſo that to hurt the 
roots the froſt muſt go deeper than is common at 
that time of the year; but to prevent all poſſible 
evil from froſts by ſowing corn fo early, when the 
round invites you to it by ſo excellent a temper 
[which ] do not eaſily foreſee can happen) the Pa 
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ſo ſowing his corn may do well to roll it immediately 
after ſowing, whereby the ground ſo compreſſed, if 
rains ſnould fall, and then hard froſts happen, would 
be able, by being more compact and oe much 
beer relilk theſtolls.” ES 7H 2 
. 17. It is the cuſtom 8 frequently 
or wheat, and at fpring- 
ſeed-time for barley, to plough up ſeveral acres of 
each ſort a fortnight beforchand, in order to ſow and 
barrow them in immediately, whereby they think, 
who have a great deal to ſow, that they make a 
mighty diſpatch, having prepares fo much land 
beforehand, and kept themſelves thereby befare- 
Hand in their buſineſs, and out of a hurry; but I 
take this method to be very unproper and ill huſ- 
bandry, for I have always obſerved ſuch ſowings to be 
full of weeds. The reaſon of which I conceive to be, 
becauſe in Auguſt, and at the beginning or in the 
middle of September, and in the middle of March, 
when theſe beforehand-ploughings are performed, 
the ſeaſon of the year is warm enough to tet ſeeds on 
growing, and the earth moldering under the plough 
is well prepared for that end, whereby the — 
of weeds begin to chiſſum or ſet forth their roots, 
and to germinate in ſuch land ſo ploughed up before 
the corn is ſowed, the narrowing-in of which when 
ſowed will not prejudice ſuch ſeeds ſo as to choak 
them; no wonder then if you have another crop 
of weeds along with the crop of the firſt ploughing, 
and by harrowing- in the furrows freſh ſeeds of 
weeds are moved ;- but if any ground may be ſo 
managed it ſeems that for peas may, becauſe in ſuch 
caſe, if one plough barley-erſh for peas beforehand, 
we plough it about the Jatter end of February, 
which is before the ſeaſon of the year is fo far advan- 
ced, as to make the ſeeds of weeds put forth either 
root or branch, and therefore, in this caſe, I have 


known it often done ſucceſsfully. - 
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F. 18. Thoſe la | 
ſun's withdrawing us, give · out in nouriſhing 


looſe, hollow, wood -ſear land will do, ſuch lands 


ought to be earlier ſown at autumn for wheat or vetches. 


vetches, becauſe in ſuch ground the corn will come 
but ſlowly on to. eſtabliſh a root before winter, for 
the ſame reaſon that it gives- out the following au- 
tumn before harveſt; but ſuch ground ought not 
therefore to be ſowed early in the ſpring with tender 
grain, ſuch as white oats, barley, &c. the ground 
Keene too cold; ſuch ground alſo ſprings later with 
graſs, and againſt winter grows ſooner rowety. _ . 
8. 19. There is no article in huſbandry of high- 
er regard, and of greater, conſequence, than the rule 
of difference and diſtinction we ought to make be- 
tween the ſeaſons of ſowing light, white, and chalky 
earth (of which we have abundance in our hill-coun- 
try) which is generally very poor, and other ſorts of 
earth. By the conſtant experience of my neigh- 
bours huſbandry, and my own bought experience, I 
find, that, if ſuch chalky white ground be ſowed very 
wet, the whole crop is like to be very ordinary, tho 
the ground was put into the beſt heart; for ſuch 
grounds ploughed wet, to the degree of fatneſs or 
Jawbinel,, will certainly bind, and grow obſtinate 
to a greater degree than the ſtiffeſt clays ſo ploughed; 
ſo that little corn will be able to come through, nor 
ſhall the corn which grows be able to ſtrike roots 
freely, by reaſon of the ſtrong union of the white 
earth; and ſucceſſive rains, after you have ſowed 
white earth in ſuch condition, will ſooner looſen and 
open and mollify the parts of clay earth, ſo as to let 
corn through, than of white earth; therefore plough- 
ing ſuch ground wet at ſeed-time (tor fallowing it 
wet cannot be amiſs) or harrowing it wet and daw- 
by, is moſt pernicious : yet it is a common thing for 
the farmer, when the rainy ſeaſons make it roo wet 
at 


s- oo %.+* 


that before barveſt, on: the Cold looſe 


ſowed car- 


and ſupporting the corn, as, amongſt others, cold, ly, for 
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d⁊dã⁊t ſeed- time to other „to plough 
and ſow in the White lands, being deceived by the 
mellow breaking of ſuch earth, which ſeems to fall 
in pieces, all which ſoon cloſe into a ſolid compact 
ſubſtance; nay, the very beſt of the farmers, Who 
are afraid of, or avoid the former evil, will in ſuch 
caſe run into another, when the white earth is too 
wet to plough and ſow at the ſame time, viz. they'll 
plough up lands, and take the opportunity of 
towing them when they are dry; but this is bad 
| practice; for the inner parts of theſe lands bind and 
— {quart together below the harrowing tinings, ſo that 
the corn cannot ſtrike roots, and if rainy weather 
continues two or three days after it is thus plough- 
ed, the top of the earth will bind and ſquat alfo ; fo 
that the harrow tinings will never heal the corn, nor 
open the ground, tho* they go twenty times over it. 
The farmer will alſo, through difpatch, in a hurry 
of much buſineſs, ſow his ground in this wet condi- 
tion, which brings commonly an addirional affliction, 
for, if wet weather follows, his corn muſt lie above 
ground, unharrowed, expoſed to the birds, and will 
ſoon grow, which will oblige him to harrow it 
in more wet, and unſeaſonably, than otherwiſe he 
would; and theſe are the conſequences of ſowing 
ſpring- corn in white-land, either over or under fur- 
row. 

Of ſowing F+- 20. A crop of corn ſown on white earth, after 
white earth it has lain down long to graſs, is hazardous, if there 
— come a hot ſummer after it; a ſecond crop does 
better; your corn may then with drags and harrows 
be let in as deep as the plough goes, and, being 

rolled, will endure the heat and want of rain. 
Rule for $. 20. It is much in the power of farmers to 
ſowing make a ſhort harveſt every year, which would be 
uus: much to their advantage. This might be effected 
by the order of ſowing the different ſorts of corn, 
'viz. to ſo the rath-ripe and earlier corn ſo in order, 
+ that 
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that, they might be ripe nearer together, and as 
early as poſſible. To do this it is but employing the 
more hands in a ſhorter time, whereas there are too 
many farmers, who, for want of this contrivance, 
or out of a delight they have in employing but a few 
hands, ſo ſow their ſeveral forts of corn, as to cut 
them with the feweſt hands in a lingering manger, 
not conſidering how much is loſt by the thinneſs of 
the corn in meaſure, in a backward harveſt, beſides 


ann n. | 


Of ſowing SUMMER or WINTER- 
_ CORN early on one Earth, 


F. 22. The reaſon of ſowing ſummer or winter- 
corn earlier on one earth is, becauſe the ground 
being cloſer and firmer underneath than land often 
ſtirred, the corn cannot ſo eaſily enter with it's roots, 
and gain a depth before winter or ſummer ad- 
vances. 
$. 23. There is a great advantage in ſowing 2 
early, where it may be done, by ground being in — 
it's nature warm, and lying warm, and being 
ſkreen'd from north and eaſterly winds. It is 
no ſmall inducement to it alſo, where it may be 
done with good huſbandry, in conſideration that the 
ſtraw of the corn will be ſo much the ſhorter, 
whereby it is evident the ftrength of the ground 
will be 10 much the leſs exhauſted. 

$. 24. Such land as was hard ploughed, and What land 
thereby ſubject to weeds, or was pot-dung'd, a far- bored. 
mer, of whoſe judgment I have a very good opini- 
on, ſaid, he choie to ſow about Michaelmaſs, 
becauſe the ſowing ſuch land of the firſt fort | 
early made it ſubject to weeds, and if pot-dung was | 
laid early on ground it would be apt to breed weeds. | 
1 alk'd him how the carly ſowing of land hard 
| ploughed 
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much ploughing-brought weeds ; I ſuppoſe cutting 
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ploughed made it ſubject to weeds. He replied, that 


the roots into pieces that grow, as it is by colts- foot, 
which. being ploughed- in early gets a- head before the 
winter comes, but being ploughed late is apt to be 
killed by the winter. ge 
$- 25; Though white and clay- land may bring 
corn of very good change for each other to ſow, yet 
in a cold country, where both thoſe ſorts of land are 
cold, and conſequently bring a coarſe and thick-rinded 
corn, I do by no means allow of ſuch ſeed for change, 
as before hinted: Ihe change of earth to ſeed is mot 
of that conſcquence to a crop of corn, as is the fling- 
ing in of ſeed in perfection into a cold ground in a 
cold clime. . 2 F 
So much depends on the goodneſs of your ſeed, 
that Mr. Hillman of Berkſhire, a gentleman of great 
experience in huſbandry, faid to me, I verily believe 
a farmer, that ſows clean ſeed and good change, 
may live as well upon his farm as the land-lord 
could do, that had that only farm, and kept it in his 
own hands, but ſowed foul feed, and was careleſs in 
his change; for what ſignifies it to give one ſhilling 
in the buſhel extraordinary for fine ſeed-wheat, when 
three buſhels will ſow an acre, the produce of which 
may be ſuppoſed to yield twenty buſhels that will 
raiſe twelve pence per buſhel extraordinary; beſides, 
if foul ſeed be ſown, the burden cannot be ſo large; 
for a great deal of it will be taken up in weeds. ' 


„The common opinion, ſays Mr. Tull, is, that the ſtrong 


 clay-land is beit to be ſent to for ſeed-Wheat, whatever ſort of 


land it be to be ſown on; a white clay is a good change for a. 


red clay, and a red for a white; that from any ſtrong land is 
better than from a light land, and that ſand is an improper change 
for any. But from hatever land the ſeed be taken, if it was not 
hanged the preceding year, it, may poſſibly be infected with 
ſmut; and then there may be danger, tho' we have it imme- 
diately from never ſo proper a ſoil. | 


It 


Bones 
It is however to little purpoſe to ſow the cleaneſt 
of ſeed in the common: field- lands; for it will never 
come out fine again, becauſe the neighbours in 


ſowing caſt over ſome of their ſeed into each other's 
land. | n 
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$. 26. Any wound to the nib of any ſeed, whe re- Of wounds 


in the ſmalleſt fibre is damaged, grows up and in- in feeds. 


creaſes with the plant, as a wound in the bark 
of a tree: any imperfections in the leaves of bean- 
ſtalks, when they firſt come up, or other - ſeed leaves, 
ſeem to owe themſelves to this cauſe. 


8. 27. Towards the latter end of May (1707) I peſeciie 
ſowed garden - beans in a piece of ſtrong clay- land in beans 


my garden; the ground being in heart, I expected 


come from 
defective 


a crop of beans in the beginning of Auguſt. The ſeed, 
ſeed · heans were * finnowy, and ſomewhat damaged * moldy. 


withinſide (for I broke many of them) being laid in 
a dampiſh place; the halm or ſtalk came up well, 
and they bloſſomed well enough, but not one kid 
came of all the ' bloſſoms, tho“ I ſowed a ſpot of 
ground two or three lugg- ſquare: the chief end for 
which I inſtance this is 1t's relation to a. preceding 
obſervation, that defective beans proceeded from 
detective ſeed. And this is the more obſervable, 


becauſe in the bloſſoining-· time frequent and great 


ſhowers of rain fell, and continued ſo to do till Au- 
guſt, ſo that this failure could not be attributed to 
any blight, or want of moiſture, but to the defect of 
the ſeed only. I alſo had this ſpring ſome ſummer- 
goar - vetches, that had been harveſted wet, and lain 
all the winter ſodden in their kids, and when threſh- 
ed they were fEnnowy and ſtunk: I doubred whe- 
ther or not they would grow; I made a trial of 
them in the garden, but not half of them came up; 
ſol ſowed about two acres of them in a treble quanti- 
ty, but having ten acres to ſow, I bought ſeed for the 
other eight acres, and I obſerved, tho' IL know the 
whole ten acres were of equal goodneſs, that the 

Vol. I. 1. veiches 
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vetches of the damaged ſeed did not produce one 
tenth part of the kids the ſound ſeed did, tho' the 
halm of each was much of the ſame neſs. 

Mr. Bobart, of the phyſick-garden at Oxford, 
gave me ſome Smyrna cucumber-ſeeds, of which 
very few came up, but none of thoſe came up which 
he reſerved for himſelt : the reaſon was, as Mr. Bo- 
bart ſuſpected, becauſe he kept his too long in the 
mucilage, after he had taken thoſe out which he 
gave to me; and I do ſuſpect that mine alſo, though 
not kept ſo long in the mucilage as to periſh wholly, 
had however in the ſeed of the ſeed received a periſh, 
becauſe, tho* the fruit came up very fair, being 
twelve inches long, yet every ſeed of ſome hun- 
dreds of them wanted a kernel. The like defects J 
have already obſerved in beans, whoſe ſeed hath 
been defective, and bore no kids, tho* they bloſſom- 
ed, and others | have had bearing kids and yet not 
ſeeds; all which, as well as that of the cucumber, 
proceeded from the defects of thoſe parts of the 
plant, which had been formed perfect and compleat 
in the ſeed, but had, while in that ſtate, received 
ſome damage, ſo as to occaſion a putrefaction in 
them, more or leſs, according as they were more or 
leſs tender; for, as the plant by glaſſes is to be 
ſeen perfect in the ſeed, ſo the reſpective parts of 
flower, pods, and ſeed of the pods, tho* ſmaller than 
a mote in the ſun, may for as much reaſon be con- 
ceived to be fully formed in the ſeed : it is plain 
the kernel of the ſeed is not ſo tough or firm a body, 
as the plant itſelf, or as the pod, or the ſkin of the 
ſeed, the kernel being at firſt but a thin gelly or mu- 
cilage, and therefore more liable to be damaged, 
It may be reter'd to the above obſervation of the 
Smyrna cucumbers, that, of thoſe exotic plants, 
which come from warmer climes than ours, though 
they are of a ſtrong nature, and grow well with us, 
yet many will not bloſſom with us, and ſome _ 
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not to produce 
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will bloſſom, will not ſeed ; becauſe, as the bloſſom 
is more tender in the ſeed than the plant, ſo is the 
ſeed of the ſeed more tender than the bloſſom. Lu- 


cerne graſs rarely ſceds with us, tho' is flowers, but 


the jeſſamine never; and it is very probable there 
are ſuch defects in mulberry, grape, and fig-ſeeds 


here in England, that from the ſeeds of the fruit 
growing in England they can never be propagated 
in England, though from their ſeeds they may be 
propagated in other countries; this alſo may ſeem 
to account for the degeneracy of the foreign coli- 
flower-ſeed, when ſown in England, from whence, 
in two or three years time, if ſown from ſeed raiſed 


here, no flower will proceed, but only a cabbage- 


head, Thus apple and pear-trees have been known 

Eu which I ſuppoſe was from 
the damaged ſeed; and I do therefore believe the 
cyons or cuts of ſuch trees will not produce kernels ; 
of oranges, &c. likewiſe it is ſuppoſed the firſt fai- 
lure is in the ſced: Mr. Bobart lays, oranges rarely 
ſeed in England. — Heat and drought, as well as 
cold, will, I doubt not, hurt the ſeminal juices of 
a plant before any other part; for in the very hot 
and dry ſummer, in the year 1705, I tound few ap- 
ples that had any kernels in their ſceds, tho' the co- 
tylidones ſeemed perfect enough, and I queſtion 
whether under the tropics, or near them, the ap- 
ples bear ſeeds, or the huſks of the ſeeds Kernels. 
Seeing therefore that fruit is never the leſs perfect, 
tho' it has no feeds, quære whether the ſtamina fa- 
rinacea in the flower does not contribute to the well- 
being of the fruit as well as the feed ; (God having 
intended the fruit for the uſe of mankind, as well as 
the ſeed for propagation); otherwife the bloſſom that 


proves ſeedleſs ought to fall, as it is obſerved to do 


when the ſtamina farinacea are wanting: for then 
the whole deſign of nature is defeated, both in re- 


ference to fruit and ſeed. 
L 2 C 28. The 
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Changeof F. 28. The farmers of Crux-Eaſton, and this 
ted. hill-country, buy their ſeed-wheat from Newbury 
and that country, becauſe there they are on a white 
earth, whereas Crux-Eaſton is on a red earth ; and 
the country about Newbury buy their ſeed- wheat of 
us, becauſe to change is thought beſt. —The chang- 
ing the ſeed of all grain whatſoever is of as much uſe 
and ſervice as half the dung ſufficient for a crop; 
therefore the farmers are often to blame for not 
changing ſo frequently as they ought to do; if 
their corn prove good and fit for ſeed they will ſow 
it a ſecond year, and fo it may do tolerably well, but 
longer it will do very ill. 
I have a great opinion of the advantage of chang- 
ing ſeed every year rather than once in two years; 
for I ſowed barley of the laſt year's ſeed in the be- 
ginning of April, and I ſowed 5 of the ſame 
ground, but a clayier piece of land, with freſh ſeed 
of this year's change on the laſt day of April, which 
ought to have been the coarſer barley, whereas it 
proved full as white and fine, it not finer than the 

other, 
The order 9. 29+ * Pliny takes notice, that the rule laid 
in which down by Virgil is, to let the land lie fallow every 
— ent Other year, which, it the farm be of ſufficient ſize to 
ould ſuc. admit it, he thinks is a very good way, but if you 
ceed one are ſtraiten'd in conveniency ot this kind, he adviſes 
another. to ſow wheat after lupines, verches or beans, or 
any other grain that has the quality of fertilizing 
and enriching the ground. This is to be well noted, 
becauſe in England, where our land is worſe, the 
farmer it he pays twelve ſhillings an acre, will not 
imagine rent can be paid, unlets he ſows it every 
year, and he will not lay it down to grals. 


n Virgilivs alternis ceflare arva ſuadet, et hoc, fi patiantur 
ruris ſpatia, utiliſſimum proculdubio eſt; quod ſi neget conditio, 
tar ſetendum, unde aut lupinum, aut vicia, aut faba ſublata ſint, 
ei que tertam taciant lætiorem. Plin. lib, 18. ſect. 10. 


§. 30. Some 
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§. 30. Some farmers approve very much of ſow- Of ſowing 
ing peas after wheat, and then barley, and ſay, it E 
wil make a better tilth for the barley, and be the 
lighter, inaſmuch as the ground lies down a year 
with wheat, and but half a year with peas, there- 
fore better to ſow barley after peas than after wheat; 
but it ſeems to me the beſt way is (inaſmuch as it 
may ſuit other circumſtances of conveniency) to 
ſow the clay-land to peas, and then to barley, be- 
cauſe the clay-land will be the better mellowed 
thereby for barley, and the whiter and mixt land to 
wheat, and then to barley, becauſe the whole year 
ſuch land goes with wheat will not prevent it's 
working kindly for barley. 

$. 31. The country people ſay, peas do beſt on a e 
barley- erſh, and of this I have ſpoken more at large a p 
undea the article Peas, to which I refer the reader. 

32. Farmer Wingtord falling into my com- 1 
pany, I told him I propoled to ſow my clay- land to ter peas on 
peas, and then to barley, and lighter land to wheat ©2y-1and. 
and then to barlzy : he reply'd, I might alſo very 
well in my clay-land ſow wheat after peas, which 1 
remark, becauſe I think it properly ſaid ; for peas 
will be a manure 'to wheat on ſuch land, and not 
make it ſo light as to be ſubject to blight, and 
clayey heavy lands in Wilts are ſo managed. 

I afk*d farmer Elton, why I ſhould not on the 
ſtrong clay-land of Crux-Eaſton ſow wheat after 
peas, ſeeing ſtrong clay-land could not by being 
lightened by the peas- ſtubble be ſubject to blight, 
and it was the method of many countries, where 
their land is of a ſtrong heavy clay, to ſow wheat 
on peas or vetch- ſtubble; he replied, they had on 
the clay-peas-ſtubble ſowed wheat the ſame year at 
Crux-Eaiton, and it had ſometimes come well, but. 
for the molt part ill; for the worm had in October, 
November, and December fallen on it, and eat it 
un. I put afterwards the ſame caſe to farmer Biggs, 
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Oats may 
ſucceed 
wheat bet- 
ter than 
barley can 
in wet 
years, 
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and he faid, if the ſeaſon proved dry for ſowing 
wheat after peas, the wheat generally proved well on 
clay-land; but, ſaid he, if the peas-ſtubble be wer 
when ploughed, the land being hollowed by the 
peas-ſtubble will lie very cold, hollow, and wet, the 
whole year after, and the wheat, if a bad winter, die 
away. I replied,” when I ſpoke of ſowing wheat 
after peas, I did not mean the ſowing it till theycar 
after. He ſaid, he thought there could be no better 
huſbandry than that, and free from the before-men- 
tioned inconveniencies. 
I obſerve, in Wiltſhire, where the ſaid huſban- 
dry is uſed of ſowing wheat on the ſame year's peas- 
ſtubble, that the ground is of a heavy malmiſh ſort 
of clay, and conſequently not ſubject to the inconve- 
niency of our hill country ſtrong clay, which is apt 
to be hollowed too much after peas- ſtubble; again, 
ſuch huſbandry is practiſed often in common- fields, 
where people will not be at chargeable huſbandry ; 
it is alſo practiſed {inſtead of manure) where lands 
lie at a diſtance from a tarm-houſe, and in deep 
baning lands, where the huſbandman dares not truſt 
to his fold. 

If one would ſow a large quantity of wheat on a 
peas-erſh, it muſt, in the hill-country, be with a 
proviſo that harveſt does not fall out very late ; for 


in that caſe a large quantity of ground cannot be 


ſowed on a peas-erſh early enough, but a conſider- 
able part of it, eſpecially the poorer ſort, will be 
obliged to be ſown to barley. 

$. 33. It had been a mighty wet winter and ſpring, 
whereby the fallows were well wetted : I had that 
year a great crop of oats, and but a middling crop 
of barley, which I impute to the barley's lying 
wetter, by being buried dceper in the cold earth ; 
whereas the ſurface of the earth, in which the oats 
were ſowed, was ſoon and eaſily rectified, the ſun 
having full power to penctrate that, and to move 


the 
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the falts, &c. for which reaſon, in ſuch wet years, 
the huſbandman ſhould alter his meaſures, and ſow 
his barley-fallows on one earth to oats. 

$. 34. Mr. Byſly of near Bradford in Wilt- Sowing 


wheat too 


ſhire, ploughed up a piece of French-graſs ground n after 
worn out, and ſowed it on one earth, and ſaid he had French- 
excellent barley ; and the next year he ploughed it abe con- 
for wheat, which whilſt he was doing, farmer Sartain 888 
came by, and ſaid, that ground would fool him, for 

he would have no wheat; —and I having obſerved 

a wheat-ſtubble of his to be very indifferent, aſked 

him, how it came to paſs his crop was fo ordinary; 

he ſaid, that was the ground abovementioned, and 
added, that the corn all blighted ; he thought the 

roots of the French-graſs, being not ſufficiently 

rotted, or rather too rotten, but yet not converted 

into mold, made the wheat more-looſe, which J- Iooſe at 
believe reaſonable, and therefore ſuch ground is to root. 

be well conſidered of before ſo huſbanded. 

F. 35. Mr. Raymond of Puck-ſhipton in Wilts, What ſue- 
broke up ground of 30 s. per acre to deſtroy the cot 
ant-hills, and the firſt crop he fowed was white Res Hed: 
oats ; for, ſaid he, if it be ſowed with wheat it will en up rich 
be mad, and come to nothing ; the ſecond crop he * 
ſowed was ſome ſort of great wheat, whoſe ſtraw is 
ſo large and ſtrong, that it is not ſubject to lodge; 
whereas, ſaid he, if ſown with any of the ſmaller 
wheats, ſuch as red ſtraw, &c. the ſtraw of thoſe are 
weak, and would certainly, being rank, fall down 
and lodge; the next crop, ſaid he, I will ſow red 
ſtraw ; for by that time the ground will be tamed ; 
and this is the approved method in that country, 
where rich lands are broken up. 

$. 36. The whole method of huſbandry in the Order of 
Ile of Wight is, upon the firlt tilth of land to ſow 4 ff. cr 
peas 3 on the next wheat, and then barley. In Wight, 
Hertiordſhire the method is to ſow, firſt wheat, Herttord- 
next peas, and then lay down to fallow for a wheat- . 
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en erop, or elſe ſow oats after the wheat, and lay 


don to graſs-ſeeds. © 


In Effex, and ſome other places, eſpecially where 
the ground has been improved. by chalking, they 


firſt ſow wheat, then beans, which, being kept 


clean by the hoe, they reckon equal to a ſummer- 


fallowing, then wheat again, ſowing broad-clover on 


In Wilts, 


In Leiceſ- 
ter ſhir Cs 


Wheat 


ſown on 


poor land 


will not 
yield well. 


Not to be 
ſown on 
the green 
fitublle of 
goar-vet- 


will ind ſome particulars relating to ſowing, 


their laſt wheaten crop. 

About Holt, it is a great practice to ſow wheat 
after peas, and then peas, and wheat again, not hav- 
ing in thoſe parts ſo much land as to afford to let a 
ground lie ſtill for a ſummer-fallow. They reckon 
that a peas- crop does the wheat as much kindneſs as 
laying it to a fummer: fallow. 

In Leiceſterſhire they ſow a wheaten crop the laſt, 
and lay down to graſs ; the reaſon they give is, be- 
cauſe, the ground having a twelve month to grow to 
grafs, the year following they may expect a very 
good head of graſs; and ſo gain a year by it; 
whereas, if they ſow it with a ſummer-crop, they 
can expect but little ſhow the firſt year; and Mr. 
Clark faid further, that they counted the wheaten 
ftubble kept the graſs warm in winter, and, as it 
rotted, the worms drew it into the ground, which 
made much for the graſs ?. 

F. 37. J am fully ſatisfied on experience that 
whoever keeps land poor, and ſows it with wheat, 
which grain requires land (according to it's nature) 
in good heart, it will not only produce a thin crop 
in ſhow, but alſo a crop that will tall ſhort in re- 
ſpect of yielding. 

F. 38. Whatever the practice may be to the con- 
trary, I hold it improper to ſow wheat on the green 
ſtubble of goar-vetches cut for horſes : this ſtubble 
being ploughed in with the wheat will finnow, and 
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heat, and moldy the ground, and be ſo far from feed- 
ing the wheat with a ſweet diſh that it will make it 
produce but ſmall ears, and weak tillows, and thin- 
bodied corn. 

$. 39. No wheat can be enſured to be clean ſeed Wheat 
from oats, if oats be ſown in the next adjoining inge 10 
ground, for the rooks and ſmall birds will carry — 
them into the wheat-land. | 

$. 40. I have ventured to ſow ſome grounds of ſowing 
with wheat after a wheaten crop the time before, wheat after 
being ſummer-fallowed the year after for the ſeconßd 
crop, and have found by experience that ſtrong 
land will bear an excellent crop of wheat after wheat, 
provided it be ſummer-fallowed the ſecond year, 
that is, let the ground reſt one year, dunging or 
folding it for the ſecond crop; but by experience I 
find, that ſhallow light ground will produce but 
thin wheat, and a ſmall ear, if ſowed to wheat after 
wheat, and a ſummer-fallow taken between; though 
the ground be dunged for ſuch ſecond crop, eſpe- 
cially if the ſpring prove cold and wet; for ſhallow 
or weak ground being unkind for a crop of wheat 
ſo managed, if the ſpring and ſummer prove un- 
favourable to this grain, ſuch ground will ſhew it's 
paſſiveneſs, and tokens of ſuch inclemency, much 
more than ground of but equal ſtrength, whea 
ſowed to the firſt crop of wheat. 


Of SOWINGW HEAT. 


F. 41. Lord Bacon, in his Natural hiſtory, ſays, ofſteeping 
he ſowed wheat ſteeped in urine and dungs of ſeveral corn. See 
forts, chalk, &c,—And that the corn ſteeped in *. 3 

| urine, 


In contradiQtion to this, Mr. Tull aſſerts, that, if ſeed- wheat 
be ſoaked in urine, it will not grow, er, if only ſprinkled with 
It, it will moſt of it die. A very knowing huſbandman, whom I 
conſulted on this cccaſion, confirmed the former part of Mr. 


Tull's 
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urine, and ſowed in the ſame earth with the reſt, 
came up, and grew bolder than the reſt. —There- 
fore it ſeems of conſequence that ſheep and other 
cattle have plenty of water. —But he ſays not that 
he let it grow till it came to ſeed. 

Of ſowing F. 42. I had wheat ſowed under furrow in a 
wicat pur. ground which I had ploughed, thwarted, and drag- 
yaw. ed, after which I ploughed and ſowed the corn in 
| moſt huſbandlike manner I could; and indeed 
the wheat came up in the furrows in uninterrupted 
parallel lines, and without any weeds between the 
furrows. —— But farmer Ginneway ſaid, that the 
ground at feed-time working ſo curious fine ſhould 
have been ſown one caſt over the other under fur- 
row, and then the ground between the furrows had 

been filled, which 1 believe to be a good way. 

By the conſideration of a ground where I have 
wheat fown this year, 1706, where the ground had 
been winter-fallowed, and brought to a curious 
mold, I am apt to believe, that in our cold clime, 
wheat in ſuch earth ſhould be ſown under furrow, 
that it may lie the deeper; for this crop on the 
24th of April was milerably thin, and what blades 
grew ſeemed ſomething towards an ink-blue, and the 
roots ſeemed matted on the ſurface of the ground ; 
which makes me believe, that the winter-corn was 
not buried deep enough; being ſown, as this ground 
was, not till the 25th of September, it lay too much 
expaſed to cold; tor, where ground works fine, the 
earth crumbles in at the firſt tining, and fills up the 
turrow ; and three or four tinings finiſhes it, in 
which caſe it is not poſſible it ſhould be well buried. 
If ground work well, it is alſo beſt ro ſow vetches 
under furrow, the dung in that caſc being laid on the 

ground 


Tull's aſſertion, and aſſured me he had found it ſo by experience, 
but added, if the urine were mixed with ſomewhat more than 
one half water, it would make excellent brine for ſeed- wheat. 
See more on this ſubject in the author's obſervation on Wheat. 
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ground after the thwarting it. At ſowing, the 
ound working ſo fine, the ſeed was not eaſily 
. but lay on the ſurface, which was inconve- 
nient. 
Some conſideration there ought to be, whether 
you ſow under furrow at two earths or three. It 
ſeems, if no reaſon offers to the contrary, that wheat 
folded on fallows ſhould be ſown under furrow on 
the ſecond earth, becauſe the ſtrength of the dung is 
turned down to the corn, bur, if folded on the 
ſecond earth, then, for the ſame reaſon, to be ſown 
under furrow on the third earth ; but if the winter- 
fold for barley was on lay-ground, the barley ſhould, 
for the ſame reaſon, be ſowed under furrow on the 
third earth. 

September 14th, 1699, I obſerved a cloſe plough- 
ing up in Leiceſterſhire, and the corn ſowing under 
furrow ; the ground had been limed, and ſo ſtrange- 
ly run to weeds, that I wondered at the boldneſs of 
the huſbandman, and went up to him.---He was ſow- 
ing his wheat ſteeped in lime; I obſerved the grain 
was plim and very large; I told him in Hampſhire 
we eſteem the leſſer wheat the beſt; he ſaid, in the 
common-helds, where they gave three earths, which 
laid the land light, they uſually ſowed of the ſmaller 
ſeed, but (ſaid he) here we chooſe a large ſeed, as 
ſuppoſing it has ſtrength to ſhoot forth it's ſtalks 
through rhe clots and earth it lies under ; for it now 
lies deeper, and the earth cloſer and heavier upon 
it than if it were ſowed after the plough, and har- 
rowed-in z beſides, if very wet weather ſhould fall 
upon it, ſo as thoroughly to wet the trumpery of 
weeds we turn in, a {mall grain would be ſooner 
Chilled than this large fort. —1 aſked him, how 
many buſhels he ſowed ; he ſaid, three to an acre. 

Mr. Byſſy of Wiltſhire being at Eaſton I told him 
of my new huſbandry of ſowing my wheat under 


furrow, and ridging it up.—He ſaid, if I ſowed it 


under 
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under furrow ſo, I muſt take care to be ſure that the 
ground was ſo thoroughly moiſt that the corn might 
grow from fuch moiſture, though no rain ſhould 
come; for he had known crops often loſt, by ſow- 
ing dry under furrow,—and I remember my carter 
had told me the ſame thing. 

In North Wiltſhire, when they ſow under furrow, 
find by the account of many experienced huſband. 
men, that they aim to fow the laſt of their crop 
that way, and to fow it on mellow- earth, ſuch as 

serii! the reaſon why they generally ſow the 

ſt of the wheat ſo, is, becauſe it is the latter end 
of autumn, for the moſt part, before the ground is 
well wetted, and in order for it; for it is the great- 
eſt caution they have not to ſow dry under furrow, 
but, on the contrary, to ſow ſo wet that they may 
be fure the corn will grow: but I find they all 
agree, provided the earth be wet enough, the middle 
of Auguſt would not be too ſoon to fow under fur- 
row. | 

F. 43. Ir ſeems to me in early harveſts, occaſion- 
ed by hot and dry ſummers, at which times the 
wheat is alſo very yellow, and ripens to perfection, 
there is no need to fow ſo early as in cold wet ſum- 
mers, when the harveſt is backward, and conſe- 
quently the wheat more horny ; for the ground be- 
ing heated, or in a manner burn-beaked by the hot 
and dry ſummer, and the flour of the wheat dry and 
mellow, it will come up and ſhoot away at an in- 
credible rate, and the aftermaſſes of all graſſes in 
the autumns of fuch ſummers carry a ſtrong ep 
green, a token of the ground being impregnate 
with the heat, and a proot likewife that it has not 
been exhauſted of it's ſpirits, for they were not tranſ- 
mitted into vegetables, being bound up for want of 
a vehicle to infuſe themſelves into their roots by 
rains; but after cold raw ſummers the autumn- 
aftermaſs of graſs has a weak pale vercure. 


F. 44. It 
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F. 44. It was May 12th (anno 1700) and time to ; 
conſider what to do with the wheaten fallows. Se- 
veral good farmers were of opinion that it was time 
enough to ſow my fallows a fortnight before Mi- 
chaelmaſs, becauſe I had dunged them; but, ſaid 
they, in caſe one ſows a light and poor ground, or 
a cold ground, without well maintaining it, ſuch 
ground ought to be ſowed the beginning or middle 
of Auguſt. | EN 


: 


$ 45. To ſow ſummer-corn dry, and wheat T, @w 
wet, is accounted beſt for different reaſons, viz. in wheat wet. 
the ſpring there is no doubt but rain will come 
enough to bring up the corn, and in September, 

when wheat is ſown, there is little danger at that 
time of the year of ſo much ſun as to harden a cruſt 
on the earth, ſo that the corn cannot get out, tho 
ploughed and ſowed wet. It may not be amiſs. 
however, if one ſows wheat at the latter end of the 
year, ſuppoſe at Michaelmaſs, to ſow it when the 
ground is dry; for that time of the year grows 
oo], and large dews fall, nor can it be long before 
rain will come; and, if it be cold land, and ſowed 
ie latter end of the year, when the ground is 
very wet, it will be the apter to chill. 

F. 46. In the beginning of Auguſt, 1597, I aſk- Time of 
ed a huſbandman when the farmer intended to ſow ſowing 
a certain field to wheat; he ſaid, in the latter end — 
of Auguſt, I aſked him how that came to pals, woils. 
ſeeing he was already ſowing the field adjoining with 
/ | wheat. 


It is a general rule, ſays Mr. Tull, that all ſorts of grain and 
ſeeds proſper beſt, ſown when the ground is ſo dry, as to be 
broken into the moſt parts by the plough. The reaſon why 
wheat is an exception to that rule is, becauſe it mult endure the 
rigours of the winter, which it is the better able to do, by the 
earth's being preilecor trodden harder or cloler to it, as it is 
when moved wet. For this reaſon the farmers drive their ſheep 
over very light land, as ſoon as it is ſown with wheat, to tread 
the ſurface of it hard, and then the cold of the winter cannot ſo 
eaſily penetrate, to kill the roots of the tender plants, 
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wheat. He N it was becauſe that was ſuch 
light ground, that it muſt be ſown early, that it 
might get root before winter came on; otherwiſe 
it would be in danger of being killed ; but; ſaid he, 
the former is a clayey heavy ground, into which the 
winter could not ſoon - penetrate, ſo as to kill the 
corn; beſides, if that were not lown late, the weeds 
would get ahead. 

On the other hand, December 70 (anno 1700) 
J faw ground of farmer Farthing's in the Ifle of 
Wight ſown to wheat, which was 7 mals, and 5 
was not come up; alſo I obſerved ſome other 
ſons ſowing then; I thought it very late, and a ed 
the farmer about it. He ſaid, that, in their country 
(the winter being milder than with us at Crux- Eaſ- 
ton) if ſandy and pooriſh land be ſowed early, it will 
have ſpent it's whole ſtrength on the halm, or green 
wheat, before the ſpring and ſummer comes, and 
will not then be able to maintain the crop. 

The ſowing of wheat in the Iſle of Wight late, 
that is, at the latter end of October, and all Novem- 

ber, eſpecially if land be poor, is very good huſban- 

dry, (but it ſeems it ought to be well trod, leſt it 
hold blight by being too looſe) becauſe that coun- 
try is warm through the vapours of the ſea, and it 
would ſpend itſelf too faſt, in caſe it was ſowed in 
September ; but it is quite otherwiſe in many parts 
of Hampſhire, becauſe the cold lies ſo hard there, 
that the wheat cannot be too rank before winter, and 
will ſettle the better; yet, in caſe the winter ſhould 
prove ſo mild, that it ſhould by being ſowed early 
run to be rank, it ought tobe refreſhed in the ſpring 
by pigeon's dung, or {ome ſuch contrivance ; other- 


Early- wiſe a {mall and weak ear with a weak ſpindle muſe 


ſown wheat be expected. 
does not til · 


23 $. 47. The Hampſhire farmers obſerve, it is not 
much in to be expected, that wheat ſown fo early as the be- 
thefpring inning of Auguſt ſhould tillow ſo much, when 
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fpring comes, as wheat would do that is later ſown ; 
becauſe wheat early ſown has already tillowed and 
too far ſpent itſelf in the forehand of the year. 

I ſtruck in with a notable farmer in company of wheat 
wich Mr. Hillman ; it was July 24th, anno 17013 Ullowing. 
I aſked them, whether ſome in their country were 
not ſowing wheat: they ſaid, many talked of be- 
ginning; but, ſaid the farmer, I think they had 
better let it alone; for our's is a light and ſandy 
ground, and the ſummer has been very dry and hot 
(for not above a ſhower or two of rain had fallen 
between May and that time) therefore, ſaid he, theſe 
laſt two days rain (for it had rained plentifully for 
two days) the corn by virtue of the great heat of the 
round will riſe up very quick and faſt, and run it- 

f out of heart before winter, and dwindle all next 
ſummer, for it is in a manner carrying a double 
crop: ſo ſaid Mr. Hillman alſo. | 
Many of the hill-country of Hampſhire are of 
opinion, that a fortnight before Michaelmaſs and a 
fortnight after are the prime times for ſowing wheat 
in the hill-country, but Ido think all wheat ſhould 
be in the ground by Michaelmaſs day.— It is true, 

too many of the hi!l-country do not huſband ſo well 
as they ought to do; for poor land ſown early, if a 
mild winter ſhould come, may ſpend itſelf ſo much 
that at harveſt the ſpindle may be but weak; but 
if the land were better huſbanded, it would bear the 
running to rankneſs in the forehand of the year, thoꝰ 
the winter ſhould prove mild, and have ſtrength 
enough not to abate of it's crop in the ſpring. 

It was the 15th of September {anno 1702) when 
farmer Hawkins told me, that no wheat had then 

been ſown with them about Andover ; for, ſaid he, 
our ground puts very forward in the ſpring, and 
wheat ſowed early would then be too proud. 

It ſeems, that in the hill country of Hampſhire In the hill- 


we ought to take care not to ſow ſtrong clay-land HY 
too 
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too late with wheat; indeed, the 
tember ſeems not to be too early, for there is no 
danger of clay- and, lying ſo cold, being too proud, 
the de ws and cold nights in September and Octo- 
ber, the froſts and cold rains in winter, and the cold 
ſpring will keep ĩt back; ſo that it ſeems in cold 
clay - land wheat ought to get ſome good root before 
the cold ſeaſons come on, that it may be in heart to 
bear up againſt the winter; whereas earth of a mix 
ture between white earth and clay being of a drier, 
warmer, and healthier nature, and in every of the 
foregoing reſpects capable of thriving both in Octo- 
ber, and all winter long, how wet ſoever, as well as 
in a cold ſpring, if ſuch land be in good heart, it 
need not be ſowed till the laſt of all your land,— The 
mere white carth-chalk might alſo be ſowed as late, 
but that it is rarely in heart enough. 

I was obſerving to ſome farmers of Holt in 
Wilts, it being in the month of March (anno 1702) 
that their wheat looked much greener than our 
Hampſhire wheat at this time ot the year. They 
ſaid, - it was becauſe it was ſowed ſo much later, and 
that their's would loſe it's beauty, and it's firſt leaf 
would die and look ruſty were they to ſow early, - 

Mr. Clerk of Leiceſterſhire ſays, if the ſeaſon be 
mild, they often ſow wheat at Chriſtmaſs, and that 
Mr. Cheſtlin has ſowed wheat this year (1699) 


which is not out of the ground, it being the 12th of 


February; that if they ſhould ſow wheat as early as 
we do in Hampſhire it would be deſtroyed by weeds, 
as well as be too rank. 

Mr. Raymond of Puck-ſhipton, Wilts, tells me, 
the notable men, who make their obſervations in 
the vale, ſay, though they ſhould not have a ſeaſon 
to ſow their wheat ſo early as they would, by reaſon 
of the wet, and are forced to ſow late, ſuppoſe the 
middle or latter end of November, yet they find 
ich wheat will do very well, if very hard froſts do 

not 
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22 before it has made a pretty good ſpear un · | 

r-ground; no matter whether it has firſt put forth 
a blade or not, for by the time the {pear is ſhot un- 
1 


round the corn is well rooted. 

I have eight or nine acres of braſhy ground, tho? 

rediſh and clayey, occaſioned chiefly by the abun- 

dance of ſtones, which mixing with the clay make 

it hollow; this ground was fallowed up ptetty late 

in the ſuramer, viz. the latter end of July or begin- 

ning of Auguſt, with intention of ploughing it again, 

and ſowing it with wheat; but viewing it Septem- 

ber the goth, after a good ſhower of rain, I found 

it would work and tear very well on one earth fo as 

to harrow off at ſix tinings at moſt: ſo, tho' the 

ground was deſigned ſor two earths, yet I fowed it 

on one earth; for it is of that conſequence to get in 

corn in good ſeaſon, if the ground will work well, 

that in the hill-country, where we have a great crop 

of wheat to ſow, no opportunity of ſowing may be 

loſt after this time of the year; for it very rarely 

happens but wheat early ſown in ſuch ground as 

above deſcribed, and in the hill-country, comes off 

better, and produces a better crop than the laſt ſown 

wheat, tho* we were ſure of a ſeaſon for ſowing it. 

1 obſerved, that a few lands of the abovemention- — ground 
xd ground had a pretty deal of graſs come up in 

4 and ſaid to the Pg who way there 3 1 wry 
that I thought ſuch graſs would tear up pretty well 

with the harrows, the ground being hollow, and ha- 

ving lain down but one year. —He faid, that he 

thought alſo the graſs would do no harm, becauſe 

the ground would be ſown early, and ſo the wheat 

would out-grow the graſs, and top upon it, —which 

I thought a good realon. « 
F. 48. * The old cuſtom in the hill-country in The earlier 

Hampſhire has been to ſow two buſhels and an half et is 
Mr. Tull obſerves, when wheat is planted early, leſs ſeed is leſs ſeed 18 

fequired than when late: becauſe leſs of it will die in the winter required. 


than of that planted late, and it has more time to tillow. 


1 
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of wheat on an acre in the ground eafty Town; but 
in that later ſown three buſhels and an half on an 
acre.—The reaſon they aſſign is, that the earlier the 


wheat is ſown the more it will ſhoot out in blades 
and tillows, and fpread farther, whereas 'the later 
ſown corn will not ſpread, the cold winter” coming 
on it, and very likely give but one blade only. 

One Parker came to ſee me with farmer Biggs; 


he was ſpeaking of the great fatneſs of their land for 


wheat, and ſaid, that at the latter end of November 
they ſowed but one buſhel on an acre, and, if in Ja- 


nuary, but a peck more; therefore, ſaid he, tho? 
we give fourteen ſhillings per acre, we ſow a buſhel 
leſs on an acre, nay a buſhel and three pecks leſs 
than you when we ſow late, for then, ſaid” he, you 


commonly ſow three buſhels ; ſo that the buſhel of 


feed you exceed in, or a buſhel and three pecks, will 
abundantly recompence for what we exceed in rent, 
eſpecially when wheat is at fix ſhillings per buſhel; 


but then, ſaid he, we give three earths. 

I was telling Mr. Bachelour of Aſhmonſworth, 
that I found I had underſeeded my wheaten crop that 
T had ſowed in my clay-lands in September and Oc- 
tober this year (1705), and yet I fowed three buſhels 
on an acre. To which he replied, that of late 
years he and others had by experience found, that at 
that time of the year it was beſt to ſow at leaſt three 
buſhels and an half; nay, ſaid he, the ground at 
that time will take four buſhels, and we find *tis beft 
to ſow four buſhels and an half of barley, and five 


- of oats on an acre, 
As moſt farmers, who ſow any quantity of wheat 


propoſe to buy every year a load at leaſt of ſeed- wheat 
tor change, fo it is adviſeable to ſow the ſaid load of 
bought feed ſo early, and in ſuch forward ground, 
that they may be likely to houſe and threſh it time 
enough for ſowing the next year's crop, which, in 
the hill- country, is by the middle of Auguſt. 
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One gught to contrive to have the clean ſeed- 
wheat for a change as eatly as may be, becauſe it is 
much dearer than common wheat, and the earlier it 
isfown it will go the farther, becauſe leſs need be 
ſown on an acre; again, it is proper to contrive to 
ſow: the choice clean wheat in good land, becauſe 
the increaſe. will be the greater, whereby you may 
have the more to ſerve your own occaſions, or to 
pleaſure your neighbour. 

8. 49. It ſeems to me cheaper and better to buy of hand- 
middling clean wheat tor ſeed, and hand-pick it, Nefafest 
than to buy clean ſeed, becauſe it coſts leſs to hand- 
pick; that wheat than what one muſt give over and 
above for clean ſeed, which is never that I know of 
clean, though pretended ſo to be. 

9. 30. It is a common expreſſion in country- Sovins 
men's mouths, that old wheat is not fo ſubject to ener 
blight as new, but, as I take it, the blight is not blighting, 
founded either on the newneſs or oldneſs of the corn, 
but inaſmuch as old wheat is generally ſowed be- 
times, and before new wheat can be had, therefore 
ſuch land is leſs ſubject to blight is true. 

Again I judge, that, whereas it is ſaid, that wheat 
ſowed early is leſs apt to blight, the ground having 
more time to ſettle, the main reaſon 1s, not that the 
time that latter ſown ground hath to ſettle is not 
long enough before the burning weather and blights 
come; but that, when ground is ſowed early, it has 
time to ſettle before the froſts come, - which keep 
heaving and hollowing it, and hinder it all the year 
after from ſettling. 5 
. 51. It is obſerved, that new wheat and old _—_— 
wheat being ſowed at the ſame time, the new wheat ſoing- 
will at the end of the firſt three months be above a ing new 
week forwarder than the old : for this reaſon I ad- dong 
viſe to ſow old wheat at the firſt and earlieſt ſowing, 

M 3 


if you fear winter-· pride, but new! wheat, if you ſoy 

late, and fear it will be backward in tillowing. 
Ofplough- F. 54. In a hot ſummer, when harveſt comes 
tel heat early, before the ſtrength of che ſummer be far 
for a baſ- ſpent, when the wheat is yellow, -tho* not hard- 
tard crop. ened and thoroughly ripe, it is incredible how 
brit ſhed. ſoon, if the ground be wet, * britted corn will grow. 
I had ſome acres this ſummer (1714) blown out by 

a high wind, enough to ſeed the ground for a baſ. 

tard- crop; and what fell in criveſſes and chinks, the 

wind coming with rain, grew to be five or ſix 

inches long in ten days time; ſo that in ſuch caſes, 

if you think to drag or plough it in, the ſooner the 
better; and, if you plough it in, the ſhallower the 
better, and the furrows as narrow as may be; that, 

iſ it cannot get through the furrous, it may have 

the leſs way to ſhoot ſlantwiſe before it meets a 

ſeam to come out at. The leſs graſſy any ground 

is, and the more knot- fine, ſo much the narrower 


will the furrow turn up, or break by the-plough. 
Of SOWING BARLEY. 


F. 53. Sow barley in the drier lands, fays Var- 
ro; To that, in thoſe hot countries, they did not 


look on their land too hot for barley. * 


$. 54. It was Chriſtmas (anno 1702) and farmer 


Time of Biggs, farmer Crapp, Mr. Bachelout, and farmer 


ſowing Haſcall were with me: I propoſed to them the 


Cn advantage of ſowing barley and ſummer- corn ear- 


early ſow- lier than they did by a week or a fortnight, in caſe 
1 the land was in any good heart, and in duſt, for the 
damage by what might die by bad weather would 
not come to ſo much as was always loſt by drought. 
— Farmer Biggs and farmer Crapp were of my 


See the author's obſervations on Wheat, 
In aridiore hordeum potius quam far ſerito. Varro, fol. 4 3. 


opinion, 
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opinion, but Mr. Bachelour differed from us, which 
ſeemed to ariſe from his ſowing poor land early, but 
L grounded the ſuppoſition on the land being in 
heart; however we all agreed, that the earlier 
barley was ſowed the finer it was, and the later the 
— which muſt ariſe from the firſt having it's 
owth from it's earing in a hotter time, whereas 
that ſowed later has much the colder time; ſo rath- 
ripe barley is generally the fineſt, Farmer Biggs 
ſaid at another time, that a week's ſowing earlier 
than ordinary was of great avail to the fineneſs of 
the barley. Vi | 
Conſidering therefore the ſmall dif patchin plough- 
ing the ſecond earth in the ſpring, and the danger 
of being late, and alſo caught in the wet, it ſeems to 
me molt reaſonable to hire ploughs to help, the firſt 
dry ſeaſon that offers, and not to truſt to the con- 
tingency of dry weather; for, tho* you ſhould con- 
tinue hiring the whole barley ſced-· time, yet you wilt 
be well repaid for it by putting your corn in early, 
which will carry the finer and larger body. 

Captain Tate of Leiceſterſhire ſays, that it is al- In Leiceſ- 
lowed that their early ſowed wheat and earlier ſowed te. 
barley are the beſt, and that, if the ſeaſon permits, 
they begin to ſow barley the beginning of March; 
to that therefore I muſt attribute the fineneſs of 
the barley of the north, ſeeing they lie wetter than 
we do at Eaſton, and ſeeing that we at Eaſton have 
finer barley than at Burclear, &c.—where they are 
on the clays, they ſowing as late as we do; yet 
there ſhould be ſome difference in ſoils, ſeeing. Cap- 
tain Tate named a place in Yorkſhire, where he In York» 
faid was the fineſt barley in England, which would fire. 
be ripe and in the barn in eight weeks time. 

$. 55. At ſeed-time, in flingi ging the barley into Time of 
the ground, the farmers are much governed by the varia, W 
ſeaſon of the year; for, unleſs the ground be very different 
ary, and has had warmth by ſome good weather fg * 
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receding, they hold it not proper to ſow their bar- 
ey, in fallowed land that they ſtir again, till about a 
week in April, becauſe, if much wet ſhould fall on 
ſuch land after ſowing it would lie ſodding, and be 
apt to chill the corn, but -on white land which they 
ſow on one earth, if the weather be dry, they often 
ſow a week before Lady-day z for from ſuch land 
the water runs off and ſinks down the better; be- 
ſides land ſo ſown is uſually white land that is na- 

turally dry and warm. ; ] 
Mr. Worlidge in his Kalendarium Ruſticum, fo, 
270, ſays, About the end of March or earlier you 
may begin to ſow barley in clay- land, but not ſo 
early in ſandy-land.—The only reaſon of which, as 
I apprehend, is, that hot weather coming on apace 
at that time of the year, the clay-land is very ſubject 
to bake ; therefore it is beſt to ſow barley there be- 
fore the ſan has ſuch power, whereas the light land 
is in no ſuch danger; and ſince, as above, you find 
that barley to prove the fineſt that is ſowed earlieſt, 
fo, as clay-land naturally brings the coarſer corn, 

ſowing it the earlier may much mend it. 
Why $. 56. It is obſerved by many, that, when they 
bound in have ſown their barley very early, the crop has been 
early-ſow- almoſt eaten up by weeds; the only reaſon to be 
ed barley. given for weeds in early- ſown barley more than in 
that ſown later is, becauſe many weeds and their 
ſeeds are of a more hardy nature than barley, and 
will grow early, whilſt the fpring is as yet cold, and 
may get the forchand of the barley, and over-top it. 
Time of F. 57. February 1ſt, (anno 1699) I obſerved a 
1 cloſe of about twenty acres belonging to a farmer 
Leiceſter- Of Hawthorne in Leiceſterſhire, which had been fal- 
ſhire. lowed up but the week before, was ſowing to barley ; 
thinking it was very early I aſked the farmer, who 
was in the field, whether it was common in that 
country to ſow ſo ſoon. He anſwered, that they 
generally found the barley firſt ſowed proved wo 

an 
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and ſo ſaid others whom I ſpoke to about it. This 
ground kirnelled very fine, and was of a curious fat 
light mold, lying very warm amidſt the barns and 

houſes of the town, and upon a ſhoot, that neither 
rain nor ſnow could lie long on it.---I ſpoke to Mr. 
Clerk of it, and he ſaid, by the middle of February 
all the common- fields and incloſures would be ſow- 
ing with barley: this was as warm a winter as had 
been known. -He ſaid their grounds were very apt 
to bind by heat, and therefore the barley was better 
if it was pretty high; whereby it kept the ground 
cool againſt the time the hot weather came upon it. 
He ſaid, the ſnow at this time of the year never 
laid long with them, but he approved of late ſow- 
ing where the ſnow lay long. -He added however, 
that the farmer abovementioned ſowed his barley a 
fortnight the earlier in hopes it might be reaped the 
ſooner, and ſo he might be the torwarder in his 
turnip- ſeed-time. 
F. 58. My opinion is, that ſuch grounds as are what 
\early-ſown in a cold hill-country, the land itſelf kinds of 
being alſo cold or clayiſh, ought to be ſown with a be fen 
7 -Jate-ripe barley, eſpecially if ſuch land be declivous on diffe- 
from the ſun, or hidden from it by hedge- rows; for *©**%% 
| 
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the ſtraw of rath-ripe barley being in it's own nature 
weak, will be much more ſo where it has not it's 
ſhare of the ſun, and where the cold clay-ground 
gives off it's ſtrength ſooner, after the ſun's paſſing 
the ſolitice, than other ground; on this account the 
ſtraw of the rath-ripe barley, for want of being ſup- 
ported and nouriſhed to it's maturity, rather withers 
than ripens, and then the ſtraw mult needs crumble 
or fall down; and the grain will plim no farther, 
but dry away and be very thin; but the ſtraw of 
late-ripe barley, being bolder and ſtronger, will 
ſtand the longer; and, tho* the ſun ſhould be with- 
drawn, and the corn ſhould lie under a ſhade, yet, fo 
| long as it ſtands upright, the ſtraw will convey fo 
| 4 | much 
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much nouriſhment to the grain, it being ſown early, 
as to ripen it Kindly: ' even notwithſtanding the diſ- 
advantage of being ſhaded ftom the ſun; —— Yet, if 
I may adviſe in this caſe; I ſhould rather propoſe in 
ſuch ground as lies from the ſun, or is ſhaded, eſpe- 
cially if it be clayey and cold in it's nature, to ſow 
white oats; for they will have finiſned their courſe 
ſooner, if ſown pretty early, and will ripen before 
the ſtrength of the ſun ſhall be much declined. 
If to avoid the aforeſaid miſchiets late-ripe barley be 
not ſown, and there ſhould come a cold wet ſummer 
to add to the evils aforeſaid, rath- ripe barley being 
ſown will fall much the ſooner, even while the ſtraw 
is green, and will then never come to maturity, 
but from the roots new tillows will ſhoot forth with 
green ears, which will neither ripen themſelves, nor, 
by drawing away the nouriſhment, ſuffer the firſt 
and elder ears to ripen, — The reader may ſee more 
relating to this ſubject in my obſervations on Bar- 
ley, where I have treated more largely of the nature 
and qualities of this grain. 

$. 59. Four buſhels of barley is generally the 
quantity allotted to be ſown on one acre, but, it the 
ground is very good, they may ſow five buſhels. 

Mr. Edwards of Leiceſterſhire ſowed this year 
(1699) four buſhels of barley on an acre, becauſe 
his barley was not good; when his feed was good he 
uſed to ſow but three buſhels and a peck at moſt; 
upon which he argued much to prove, that it was 
moſt profitable to ſow the beſt ſeed, for what of the 
other will grow, ſaid he, nobody knows. 

F. 60. If the fallows are very dry, barley and 
oats may be ſown ſomewhat the earlier; for it is a 
great matter to throw ſeed into a dry bed, eſpecially 
if cold and wet ſhould come after. Summer-corn 
may be killed two ways by cold, iſt, by the chill 
and coldneſs of the earth; 2dly, by the fierce feaſon 
and coldneſs of the air :—Now, if corn be 3 

when 
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when the land falls into powder, tho cold rains ſhould 
fall aſter, yet the land will lie ſo warm as not to 
chill the corn; and if the root is not ſtarved, tho 
the blade ſhould be taken off, that will grow again; 
but if ground be ploughed wet, and ſuch weather 
ſnould come, the corn will be in danger of being 
killed both ways. 


g. 61. The general proverbs or wiſe ſayings of Different 


ſeaſons of 
ſowing 


our anceſtors relating to huſbandry, ſeem rather to 
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have been calculated tor the vales than the hills; for barley in 
the hill· country was of leſs conſequence till the late hans 


improvement by ſowing graſs-ſeeds. The ancients try, in re- 
uſed to ſay, . barley ſhould leap on the ground, gu * wet 


** when ſowed out of the hopper,”---which exactly 
ſuits the condition of the vales, where commonly 
they begin to ſow their barley at the latter end of 
February or the beginning of March, when it is im- 
poſſible ſuch deep lands ſhould at that ſeaſon be too 
dry; they are rather ſubject to the other extreme; 
but in the hill-country, where the lands are light and 
poor, I have often experienced, that we have ſown 
in the ſpring, when the ground has been ſo dry that 
there was no likelihood, except rain came, of ſeeing 
halt the corn come up, and we have often waited a 
month for rain; the conſequence of which has been 
thin barley, and an edge-grown crop; therefore, if 
my ground be rightly prepared by ſeaſonable fal- 
lowing, ſo as to work fine at ſeed-time, I never fear 
lowing my barley too wet, provided the ground be 
not in danger of treading *. 


Of SOWING BARLEY and OATS. 


$. 62, How much cold is an enemy to vegeta- 
tion may appear from the ſeeds being pur into a 


Ban 


x Of barley's degenerating, and cautions to chooſe the fulleſt 
and beſt bodied ſeed, ſec our author's remarks on Barley. 
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glaſs of water; for many days they will not * chi. 
Jum, nor imbibe the water; but theirpores will rather 
be cloſed than opened by the water, it being cold 
for which reaſon I conceive it not to be good to ſow 
the lenten corn in cold clay-lands, eſpecially barley, 
early ;---for it ſeems not to be good to check ſeeds 


in their progreſs to vegetation, for not proceeding in 
| that caſe is going backward, and ſuch damage may 
che feed receive in a few days, when firſt ſown, as it 


can never after recover. * 
. 63. I cannot find in the four ancient authors 


De re ruſticà, that any of them give any directions 
about ſowing oats : it ſeems they had an opinion, 


that they were a grain to be neglected, being, as 


Virgil has it, of a burning quality, and exhauſting 
the land, and they having other variety of corn for 
their cattle. On review I find the following brief 
directions in Columella. Oats are ſowed in au- 
tumn, and partly cut up green for food, and partly 
reſerved for the ſake of the ſeed. The ſeed here to 


be laid up ſeems intended for ſeed again; for J can- 


Time of 
ſowing 
white oats. 


not find any directed for feeding horſes, &c. in theſe 
authors. If theſe oats were to be cut green, no 
wonder they preferred other ſorts of leguminous 
corn. 
$. 64. I inquired of a farmer in my neighbour- 
hood about ſeed-oats : and whether he had any to 
fell : he aſked me, if 1 thought it not too early to 
fow them yet, it being March 27, (anno 1703) for, 
faid he, I once ſowed oats at this time of the year, 
and in good land that I had deſigned for barley ; 
but cold dripping weather came, and I had not two 
buſhels again in an acre. 

$. 65. A field of mine having born three crops, 


| the laſt of which was vetches, I ſowed the fourth 


Avena, autumno ſata, partim cæditur in fœnum, vel pabu- 
Im, dum adhug viret, partim ſemini cuſtoditur. Columella, lib. 
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with white - Poland-oats : the ground ploughing 
yery fine, and harrowing. in duſt, I was the rather 
inclined to harrow them in on one earth, | ſince I 
could lay them in a warm dry bed, the ground be- 
ing very dry, which induced me to do it ſo early as 
the gth and 1oth of March, though it was ſooner 
than I had ever known them to be ſown.— There 
followed a very dry cold ſpring (anno 1713) with- 
out rain till the firſt of May, when there fell a 
plentiful rain, which went to the roots of all corn; 
one fourth part of the oats ſown never came up, and 
thoſe that did, looked ſpiry and weak till about the 
20th of May, and then, warm weather coming, they 
thrived wonderfully in tillows, rankneſs, colour, and 
breadth of blade, 15 that it was plain the ground 
was in ſufficient heart; but they were ſown too ear- 
ly: it further appears that they were only ſown too 
early, becauſe the upper part of the ground, though 
by much the beſt, had not half the crop of oats the 
lower part of it had; the reaſon of which was that 
the upper part lay moſt expoſed to the cold. From 
hence it is plain, that two or three days before the 
end of March, or after the beginning of April, is the 
time for ſowing white oats, and, if the ground be 
ploughed juſt before ſowed, they will lie the deeper 
and warmer. 


FS. 66. Five buſhels of oats is the quantity they Quantityof 
ſow in the hill-country on an acre ;— but, if there vate to an 

be a ſtrong elbow-wind at the time of ſowing, jjli-coun- 
there mult be half a buſhel extraordinary allowed to ty. 


an acre, whether oats, barley, or wheat, but a face 
or back-wind ſignifies little, nor the elbow-wind 
neither to peas or vetches.— There are ſome farmers 
among us who ſow but four buſhels, but that quan- 
tity is not ſufficient to ſeed an acre properly : though 
the ſeed be very good they ought not to ſow leſs 
than four buſhels and an halt. 

$. 67. Hugh 
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Quantity F. 67, Hugh Clerk of Hawthorne in Leiceſter. 
2 ſhire, and Mr. Clerk of Ditchly aſſure me, that, on 
eats ſowed light lands in the common: fields, they ſow ſix buſh- 
in Leiccl. els of barley in a lugg, that is a chain- acre, though 
terſhue. but four in clay- land in the fame” fields. — I aſked 
Hugh Clerk the reaſon of it; he ſaid, becauſe, if 
the light land was not filled with corn, it would be 
full of weeds. I aſked him whether the clay- land 
would not be the ſame, and if ſo, why he did not 
ſow as much on that; he faid, the clay- land would 
have as full a crop with four buſhels as the other 
with fix, for from one grain the clay would put 
forth three, four, and five ſtalks, whereas the light 
earth would not yield above one or two ſtalks. —I 
faw this fort of clay-land laſt abovementioned, and 1 
thought it was half clay half ſand. — On the light- 
er land they fow three buſhels of wheat, on the hea- 
vier but two, and of oats not above four buſhels on 
the light land, for, faid he, there is more of that 

grain goes to a buſhel, | 
White oats F. 68. At Whitchurch farmer Perry and Mr. 
to be fown Bunny had diſcourſe with me about the nature of 
white oats : —they both on their own experience a- 
greed that they were to be fown very thick, becauſe 
they would not tillaw nor multiply like black oats ; 
— therefore, ſaid they, five buſhels ought to be ſow- 
Via. Oats, ed On an acre.— Farmer Crapp agreed afterwards 
Of thetil- that they would not tillow like black oats ; but 
owing of. Others I find are of a contrary opinion, as I have 
white oats. 
white oat will degenerate in poor ground, and be- 
come a black oat. —- See my obſervations on Oats. 


Si ager paulo ſterilior ſit avena noſtra alba in nigrum dege- 
perat. Ray, fol. 42. 
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noted in my remarks on Oats, * Mr. Ray ſays the 
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| o SOWING BEANS. 

”" 69. Þ Pallidius tells us, it is a rule Jaid down 
by the reck writers, that all corn of the leguminous 
kind. ſhould be ſowed dry, except beans, and they 
oy 8 - be ſowed wet. 
k . In Wiltſhire they ſow beans in December Time of 
aud before Chriſtmaſs. — Farmer Miles ſaid, it — 
was obſerved that thoſe beans kidded beſt, and he — 
thought the reaſon to be, becauſe ſuch beans, being 
checked in their ſtalk by the cold weather, did not 

end their ſtrength, when at the ſame time their 

ots were getting a faſtening in the ground, where- 

by they ſo much the better fed their ſtalks when 
ſpring came; whereas the beans ſown late, havi 
no check, run into halm, and draw faſter from the 
root than it can afford, and ſo the root has the leſs 
ſtrength for kidding. 

$. 71. Auguſt goth (anno 1721) I ſhewed far- Beans, if 
mer Sartain of Broughton in Wilts the two acres ſowed car. 
and half of beans I had ſowed ; the ſtrongeſt and _ 2 
beſt part of the ground bore the worſt beans, and to befowed 
the lighter land by much bore beans excellently . 
kidded. —— I had been at a loſs for the reaſon of it, 
but as ſoon as the farmer entered that part, which 
was the ſtrong and cold land, he faid, thoſe beans 
looked as if they were ſown too wet. On reflec- 
tion I well remembered, that I feared, when they 
were ſown, that part of the ground was too wet. 
Why, farmer, ſaid I, ſhould beans be ſowed as dry 
as peas? he ſaid yes, if ground be ſtrong-clay- 
ground, one need not fear ſowing them too dry in 
February or the beginning of March, for ſo N 


Omnia legumina Græcis auctoribus ſeri jubentur in ſicca ter- 
ra, faba tantummodo in humida debet ſpargi. Pallad. lib. 1. 
ect, 6. 
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in the ſpring the ground could not but be moiſt 


enough to bring up the beanss. 

How to $. 72. I was aſking farmer White of Catmoor in 
_— Berkſhire, how he would adviſe me to ſow horſe- 
ftony- beans, whether to plant them or ſow them; he ſaid, 
ground, he thought in our country we could not well plant 
them, becauſe, our land being very ſtony, the ſtick 
for the moſt part would not enter the ground, and it 
would alſo be very difficult to hough them; — but 
Major Liver did not apprehend theſe to be objec. 
tions, and faid, if I planted them, I muſt plant by a 
Iine acroſs the furrows, becauſe there is no good 
houghing with the furrow, the earth not being well 
raiſed about them.—About Catmoor they often ſow 

beans and peas together, eee 
Ofthe . 73. Mr. Ray ſuppoſes, that the ſeminal leaves 
leaves of firſt ſwelling do afford the firſt nouriſhment to the 
feeds, nib or radicle to ſhoot, which having en root 
does again nouriſh the ſeed-leaves, which do again 
communicate their oleous and ſalt particles to the 
plant; but, ſays he, in ſeeds, whoſe leaves or ſemi- 
nal lobes do not riſe above ground, as in beans, peas, 


vetches, and other legumens, the radicle, as far as I 


have obſerved, does afford no nouriſhment to the 
lobes, which therefore cannot properly be ſaid to in- 
creaſe and augment, tho” they ſwell very much, oc- 
caſioned by the watery humour that inſinuates itſelf 
into their pores, as into a ſponge. Ray's Proleg, fol. 
28, For this reaſon the ſeminal leaves or lobes of 
theſe grains may not be much the worſe for ſowing 
tho” the lobes are partly cut off. The root of every 
The root Plant makes a beginning, and ſhoots downward be- 
ſhoots firſt. fore the plume ſtirs and advances upwards z for the 
plume is included between the lobes of the ſeed, and 
ſo the moiſture or vegetable parts of the earth can- 
not come immediately to it, and lend their aſſiſt- 


ance, as they can to the outward part of the nib, 
| which 
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which” ſends forth the root, and therefore the root. 
muſt make it's firſt adyance.* 17857 


Of Ss OWINOGPEAVS. 


§. 74. Many good farmers I have converſed of fewing 
with on the ſubject of ſowing peas, agreed, if the peas under 
ground was very dry, and worked pretty fine, it was 
belt to ſow peas under furrow ;—but, if they were 

ſowed under furrow when the ground was wet, and 

adry ſeaſon ſhould come, the ground would be fo 

ſtarky that they could not come up.—By ſowing 

under furrow there is this certain advantage, that 

the peas are ſecured from pigeons. 

Feb. 12th, (anno 1699) they were ſowing peas In Leicz4 
under furrow in the common-fields in Leiceſteſhire, terſire. 
and alſo harrowing ſome in. — I aſked Mr. Clerk 
what rule he went by for harrowing-in peas, or ſow- 
ng them under furrow ; he ſaid, if the land was 
light, they ſowed under furrow ; but if heavy, they 
ploughed and harrowed- in; or though the land was 
clay and heavy, yet, if it had had a froſty winter, 
whereby it broke and crumbled well under the 
plough, they ſowed under furrow, or ſometimes, 
though land in it's own nature light, having had an 
open wet winter, ſhould work heavy, they have 
nevertheleſs ſowed peas under furrow. 

The great danger of ſowing peas under furrow, 
the ground being wet, is, if rain ſhould come upon 
it, and after that a baking ſun, the earth will have a 
glazy cruſt at top; now a pea will ſhoot forth a 
ſtem or wire, which ſhall work upwards, tho' a foot 
under ground, but the danger is leſt the bud, or 
leafy ſubſtance it ſhoots out when near the top, 
being broad and tender, ſhould not be able to get 
through the ſaid cruſt, and ſo be buried. 


© See the article Beans, 
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Farmer Lake of Faccomb, a very underſtanding 
huſbandman, is not fond of ſowing peas under fur- 
row; he ſays, they are ſo long in coming up that the 
knap- weed, and other weeds get up before them, and 
are apt to ſmother the peas, and if the land lies on a 
flope, it is hard to plough ſhallow enough, and ſo 
the peas may be buried. 

Farmer Carter of Cole-Henly being with me, we 
were talking of peas; he ſaid, he had always ob- 
ferved, when peas are ſowed under furrow, if the 
furrow ploughed heavy and cloſe, ſo that the peas 
could not ſhoot upright, but were forced to ſhoot 
aſlant for a good length before they could get out, 
that, tho* ſuch peas halmed well, yet they never 
bloſſomed nor kidded well. This is very probable, 
and agrees with what has been already ſet forth, viz. 
That where a plant receives any injury, the firſt is 
in it's ſeed, as being the moſt tender part, the next 
is in it's bloſſom, &c. Note, It is very obvious, that, 
where the pea runs ſlanting under a furro before it 
can get out, it muſt ſpend itſelf, and it is alſo viſible, 
that it loſes of it's health thereby in it's being 
whitened and blanched. 93k 

The wet ſpewy clay about. Holt in Wilts, of 
which ſort that country does much conſiſt, if kept in 
arable, is mad by much rain, if heat or winds fol- 
low ; for which reaſon the countryman is forced to 
ſow his peas under furrow, and to leave the ground 
and furrows rough upon them, without harrowing- 
in the grain, in hopes that, if rain come, the ridges 
will molder and tumble down, and then grow mel- 
low, that fo happily the peas, ' if the ground breaks 
kindly, may come through the earth under which 
they are covered, and, if the earth be too cloſe, that 
they may notwithſtanding come through the ſeams 
of the turrows; thus their lands when finiſhed lie 
like ſummer-fallows for wheat, for the finer they 
make their grounds the faſter they bind, if rain 
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ſnould come and dry weather follow, ſo that no 
could come through; whereas in the rough 
manner (above deſcribed) in which it lies, the heat 


nnd rains together contribute towards the moldering 


of the earth; though this way is ſubject to many 
inconveniencies, (as before ſet forth) yet under the 
circumſtances abovementioned I know not how the 
countryman can do better; but where ſuch lands do 
abound, thoſe parts of England will never get the 
name of corn- countries. 1 
Farmer Reynolds, of Laverſtock in Hampſhire, 
ſpeaking of ſowing peas early under furrow ſaid, — 
it was an old proverbial ſpeech, that 


The longer * lie in their bed 
* "They will riſe with the better head. 


Which obſervation I have found to be true. 
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S. 75. February the 3d and 4th (anno 1713) I Of foving 


ſowed fur; acres with Cotſhill-peas under turrow. 


p2as early 
under fur- 


—February-5th to 1ioth I ſowed under furrow ten row. 


acres with great grey partridge-peas; 'tis true, we 
had no ſtinging ſharp froſts to endanger them that 
way, but we had a very long cold dry ſpring with 
eaſterly winds, yet I could not obſerve that either 
of theſe peas ſuffered by being ſowed ſo early, but 
flouriſhed much the better for it. 


lles, my tenant in Wilts, and Smith of Dead In Wilts. 


houſe, had ſown the ſame grey partridge-peas under 
furrow the 25th of January in mellow good ground, 
and, throughout the ſpring I obſerved the halm to 
flouriſh very well, but at harveſt, there having been 
an exceeding dry ſpring and ſummer, they, like the 
generality of the peas of that country, bore very ſhort 
and but few, kids, whereas I had long ones, and my 
halm-extraordinary well kidded, not only of this 
fort, but all the forts of peas I ſowed, viz. blue peas 
and poplings, early in their ſeaſon, which I attribute 
io the ſummer-fallowing my ground. 


Vol. I. 8.76.1 


SOWI N G. 
F. 76. I am clearly of opinion, that in a cold 
hilly country, and more eſpecially if the ſoil be clay, 
which is therefore the colder, if you ſow any of the 
country rath-ripe peas, which are the tender ſort, ſuch as 

ime . Ax 

before you poplings, blue-peas, or Henley-greys, it is prudent 
ſow rath- to plough up the ground a fortnight or three weeks 
"'P* Peas. before it be ſown, that it may be dried and mellowed 
by the air, wind, and ſun, and then to take an oppor- 
tunity of ſawing the peas when the ground is in the 
temper above deſcribed, which cannot in fuch a 
ſituation be too nicely regarded ; for the common 
way of ſowing after the plough the latter end of 
February, or beginning of March, eſpecially if the 
grain be tender, is ſtill the more improper, becauſe 
the earth will at that time turn up a little moiſt and 
cold, which ſo early in the year chills corn; where- 
as by turning up the ground a fortnight or even a 
month before you ſow it (according as your ground 
may require time for mellowing) you'll be able to 
command a fit time to ſow your ſeed in, a few dry 
days rendering land chaſtened, dry, and friable ; nor 
will land ploughed up dry in a cold country ſo early 
as January or February be apt to bring weeds by 
lying fallow. — I would alſo recommend the fame 
way for oats or barley, if ſowed by the middle of 
= March, before the weather is warm enough to ſet 
the ſeeds of weeds a growing by the earth's lying in 
| ſuch a manner tilled. —But when I recommend the 
| ploughing up of land a fortnight or even a month 
1 efore it is ſown, it is not meant of ſtrong land; 
which will not by ſuch time be brought to harrow, 
nor of light ground, which works knot- fine; for, it 
rain in the interim ſhould come, ſuch ground will 
quatt, and the furrow will fill up, and lie ſoggy and 
wet long after; but ſuch ploughing beforehand is 
meant of ground, which for the molt part will hold 
a furrow, or plough with ſome roughneſs, yet ſo 
mellow as to ſhatter either by dry or rainy weather. 


§. 77. Being 


e hill- 
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8. 77. Being in Wiltſhire I inquired of the far- Dinerence 

. farmer Earle, Mr. Smith, &c. why they of peas in 

did not ſow-popling or grey Burbage-peas : I found "Om 
they thought thoſe peas too nice to ſow in their cold 
lands, and faid they did not do well with them, but 
that the hot and ſandy lands about Scene and the 
Deviſes might be very proper for them. — Note, 

It is my * when any pra is ſowed early under Beſt to let 

furrow, if the land be ſomewhat mellow and friable, e land lie 


unharrow- 


as in that caſe it ought to be, and alſo to be very ed wme af. 


dry when the peas are ſowed, the beſt way is, after ter ſowing 


the peas are ſowed, to let the furrows lie unharrow- Ve 
ed for ſome time, it may be for three weeks or a 
month, for the roughneſs of the ground will be a 

t means to keep the peas warm from froſts and 
winds, and dry from rain, whereas, if ſuch land be 
harrowed off fine, immediately after the peas are 
ſowed, it will lie wet and cold a long time in Janu- 
ary or February before it can dry again, that being 
the wet ſeaſon of the year, and no ſun to dry it; but 
it ſuch land be harrowed only two or three tinings a 
month after ſowing the peas, they lying deep will only 
have rooted, but not ſprouted, nor will any of them be 
torn up by the harrows; this method will protect the 
peas from cold till the fierceneſs of the ſeaſon is over, 
and ſecure them a warm bed at firſt putting in by 
the furrows covering them and ſhooting off the rain, 
which is of vaſt conſequence to all forts of corn. 

$. 78. A neighbour of mine lowed peas on fal- peas chil- 
lows, being dry and in good order, but, before he led by 
could finiſh the harrowing them, came a ſnow; af-s 
ter the ſnow was melted, which was in a day or two, now. 
he ſowed more in the ſame ground, being of the 
ſame goodneſs, and harrowed them in, the ground 
working pretty well, but not ſo well and mellow as 
the former : of the peas of the firſt ſowing he had 
treble the crop he had of the latter ſowing. I 
conceive, for the ſolving theſe two notable inſtances, 
we may compare corn to an egg, which has the ſan» 
N guinca 
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guinea gutta, of which Pliny ſays, <* certd-ſaltat Rake 
cc pitatque,” and the-many damages. that ſan guinea 


gutta receives on the firſt incubation, either by 
thunder or ſhaking, or chill the egg takes, are 
reckoned up by the Roman writers. Now, in like 
manner, in the germen of corn there is a punctum 
ſaliens, a minute vital principle, which moves, and 
which receives an immediate check, if laid in a cold 
bed, which has a notable ill effect throughout it's 
whole progreſs of vegetation afterwards; and a 


warm dry bed, which enlivens it, has, on the con- 


trary, a good effect. I think there is no room to 
doubt but that there is an innate action in ſeed, 
more than is merely mechanical, implanted in it by 
God Almighty, (it is this, which in it's punctum ſa- 


liens, inclines the root to take downwards, and the 


ſtalk upwards; otherwiſe the firſt conduct in vege- 
tation is unaccountable) and that the ſeed has this 
power of act ion ſeated in itſelf purely relative to the 
thing it performs, and .confined only to that; nor 
is this ſtrange, ſeeing the union of the ſoul and body 


in man cannot be geſolved without flying to Omni- 


e it is the ſame of the animal life with the 
ody of brutes, and it is plain the things of this crea- 
tion move within peculiar ſpheres of ſubordinate 
gradations; we may therefore well believe there is a 
power of action thus confined, which partakes not 
of any agitations; this may be termed a moving 
ſpring, elater, or pulſe; nor is it raſh to affirm ſuch 
a motion we cannot ſee; for wh can ſee the motion 
of the index of a clock ? and yet, that a motion can 
be a thouſand millions of times leſs, none can deny. 
§. 79. On lightiſh or whitiſh ground, or ſuch 
ground as one may ſuſpect to be too light for peas, 
in my opinion they, ought to be drilled when fowed, 
and drilled at a tolerable diſtance, - that a ſufficient 
quantity of earth may be houghed,up to cover the 
roots of the peas, in order to keep them moiſt, and 
to break the ſcorching. heat of the. ſun, which 
. | bring 
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brings blights, choaks them up in bloſſoming- time, 
and occuſions other evils, which may be the chief 
reaſon of drilling about Burbagſe. 


go. Laſſced ſeveral knowing farmers when was Peas—the 


the beſt ſeaſon to ſow peas. In this country, ſaid 
they, peas as well as vetches require to be ſown ear- 
ly and when the ground is dry; if they are ſowed 
when the ground is very wet, or if much wet falls 
upon their being ſown, they will be apt to burſt, and 
well out of the ground, ſo that they'll lie above 
ground. I aſked them, how it could be that a pea 
could ſwell out: of the ground; they could not tell 
that, but one of them ſaid, he believed there was no 
more in it than that the rain waſhed the earth from 
them. I aſked them, what they meant by an early 
ſowing, and when was the beſt time to ſow peas ; 
the farmer laſt mentioned ſaid, he thought the latter 
end of February ; the reſt agreed to it, and ſaid, if 
they were ſowed ſo early they would be likely to kid 
before the blight came, which otherwiſe would breed 
a catterpillar that would eat them up. They told 
— little yellow worms ſometimes would ſwarm on 
Where elms, maples, and furze are, the butterfly, 
that breeds the catterpillar, lays her eggs, rather 
than in the peas, which ſhews inſtinct for the good 
of her kind; for the butterfly chooſes what is beſt 
for the nouriſhment of her brood, not herſelf, who 
is fed by the juices of flowers, and the honey-dews. 
It was January the 18th when my bailiff aſked 
me when I would ſow the farther part of a certain 
held to peas; he ſaid, he would not adviſe me (unleſs 
I ſowed them under furrow) to ſow them till a week 
within, or the middle of March; for, faid he, the 


land has been hard driven, and is but poor, and if 
lowed too early, the peas may come up and receive 
4 check by cold weather, which they will hardly re- 
cover; it is the ſame with oats ; therefore, ſaid he, 


1 about 


| 


about the middle of Main Ge elk alarm 
ing peas in poor land, but, if you ſow them under 
furrow, they may be ſowed the — end of Febru · 
ary, becauſe they will require a r time to 
come up. n{worth-down is land, and 
they are ignorant when to ſow it, and commonly 
they ſow it too early, whereby 1 have known that 
ground to have had hows ſtarts, and as many checks 
dy the cold weather, which has brought their crop 
to nothing ; it is true, added he, farmer Bond 
lows. peas the latter end of February, but then his 
ground is good ground, and lies warm. 
To be I find it is the opinion of the beſt huſbandmen in 
'own earſy. theſe parts, that a good crop of peas depends very 
bony © a on the early ſowing oft Major Liver ſays 
he never miſſed of a good crop, if he ſowed early, 
tho* in the coldeſt part of the whole farm. He 
ſaid, it —— then ö — the 12th (anno 1701) 
if che Bh 
peas before that time. 
Mr. Edwards aſſures me that on Chriſtmaſs- day 
farmer Elton ſowed the Cotſhill-peas, and never had 
a better crop. 
The hot- If you ſow hotſpur-peas in the field, ſays M 
2 Randal, you muſt not ſow them till May, 3 
late. if they Hh before other corn, the birds will * 
vour them. 
Of ſowing This year (1715) 1 ſowed an hundred acres of 


— peas; part of the land I ſowed with great partridge- 
peas. Peas, both under and on furrow, from the begin- 
ning of February to about the 2oth day: theſe peas 
were ſowed dry, and they flouriſhed. exceedingly, 
holding their own, and proſpering throughout the 
ſummer.---March 19th I began to ſow the reſt of 
the land with blue peas and poplings; theſe peas 
were all ſtunted, and continued in an unthriving 


condition, with a ſmall leaf, and pale of colour, till 


about the 8th of June, when by means of warm 


weather 
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weather Nen r and mended in all 
reſpects, and got into a thriving way; yet theſe 
peas were ſown when the earth vorkat and was 
in ſeaſon, all the peas-land having been ſummer. fal- 
lowed. The reaſon of this difference between the 
oſperity of the great partridge-peas, and that of the 
blue peas and poplings, I take chiefly to be this, that 
cold dry churliſh winds coming, and cold rains 
falling from the latter end of March till the middle 
of May; though they had very little or no ill effect 
on the great partridge-peas ſowed the beginning of 
February, becauſe their roots were not only well 
eſtabliſhed, but the ground was alſo by that time 
ſettled to them, yet the blue peas and the poplings 
had not eſtabliſhed their roots, nor was the ground 
ſettled to them, and ſo they became paſſive both to 
the cold winds and the cold rains.---If it be objected, 
that the great grey partridge-peas are much hardier 
than the blue poplings, and that the difference 
might lie in that,---I anſwer, *tis admitted that the 
great partridge-peas are a hardier ſort of peas than 
the blue peas or the popling-peas ; but there being 
at leaſt five weeks difterence in the time of their 
being ſowed, that ſets them on the level with each 
other in reſpect to their hardineſs and tenderneſs.---- 
And if it be farther objected, that cold churliſh 
winds and cold rain might as well have falien on 
the former as on the latter ſort of peas, ſoon after 
the great partridge-peas had been ſown ---I anſwer, 
we had a great deal of ſuch weather then alſo; bur 
by conſtant experience I have obſerved, that peas 
ſowed very early, the ground being dry, and in 
order at the time of ſowing, do bear the 
cold weather, cold rain, and cold wind, which then 
happens, better than the peas ſowed from the begin- 
ning to the middle or 2oth of March do bear the 
ſame fort of weather, which uſually falls about that 
time of the year, without reſpect to the tenderneſs 
N 4 of 
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of any particular ſort of peas; (for I have ſown both 
blue peas and popling-peas the latter end. of Febru- 
ary) becauſe it tares with grains, cæteris paribus, as 
with our bodies, viz: that cold rains, cold winds, 
and cold air in the months of April and May pinch 
us, and make us more ſenſible of their effects than 
thoſe of February and March, when our pores are 
cloſer, and the capillaries haxdened ; for in April 
and May the - ſun-beams play on us by lucid inter- 
vals, and open and ſoften, the pores and capillaries, 
whereby the cold penetrates deeper, and we are more 
ſenſible of it; and thus ſtands the difference be- 
tween the young tender roots of the latter-ſowed 
peas, Viz. the blue and poplipg-peas, becauſe they 
are tenderer, and the great grey peas ſowed earlier, 
. becauſe they are hardier, and fo their roots are 
hardened, and ſtruck down deep into the earth, and 
the earth is well ſettled about them before the ſun 
from April to June acts by fits on the ground to the 
prejudice abovementioned, whereas otherwiſe, as 
hardy a pea as the great partridge-pea is, the ſtalk 
and leaves, if lowed at the time the other peas were, 
would ſicken alſo upon the ſame occaſion. It may 
be demanded now what remedy can there be pre- 
Caution ſcribed to help this; I anſwer, — By all means roll 
to roll the theſe latter-ſown peas the firſt opportunity of dry 
— weather you have, after you have ſown them, the 
ground being then alſo dry; thoſe ſowed the be- 
ginning of February need it not; but be ſure to 
roll the latter-ſown p@as-as ſoon as you have half or 
a whole day's work for a team cut out, (which we 
commonly reckon from ten to twelve acres) and de- 
lay it not out of impatience to ſow your whole crop 
of peas firſt, for ſuch delays are fatal; a team that 
rolls ten or twelve acres in a day, can in lieu of it 
plough but an acre Note, I and the whole coun- 
try neglected ſnatching this opportunity on account 

of dripping weather, but dearly paid for it. 
$. 81. Of 
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81. Of the great grey Cotſnill-peas three The quan- 
buſhels and an half uſed to be ſown on an acre, but 00, 0 Pers 
the ground about Crux -Eaſton is not good enough 


for them; of the grey partrid ge-peas they ſow here 
three buſhels on an acre. 

This year (1700) peas being houſed dry, the 
more will go to a buſhel ; ſo poſſibly three buſhels | 
and a peck may do to ſow an acre ; otherwiſe it is | 
beſt to ſow four buſhels ; for peas, according to the | 
countryman's obſervation, never thrive well till | 
they. can take hands with one another,' that is, by | 

| 
| 
| 
| 


their ſtrings, which they can never do it ſowed thin : 
when they can climb up by one another they ſhade 
the ground. 

July 20, 1701, 1 obſerved my peas, being well 
kidded, were fallen on the ground about three weeks 
before they ought to be hacked, from whence I did 
infer another benefit from ſowing them thick, viz. 
that, by handling one another, they were able to 
ſtand up the longer before they were pulled down 
by the kids, whereas by being pulled down too ſoon, 
if wet weather ſhould. come, both kid and halm 
might rot. Farmer Biggs ſays, he had a ſervant 
that one year ſowed five buthels of peas on an acre, 
tor which he was very angry with him, but however 
he never had better peas 

Palladius tells us, and Columella and Pliny agree 
with him, that peas are to be ſown the latter end of 
September, in light, mellow earth, and in a warm 
moiſt ſituation, and we have ſeen indeed, that this 

dry ſummer, 1705, has been more ruinous to peas 
than any other ſort of grain. The quantity Palladius 
preſcribes to be ſown on an acre is four modii, or 
three, he ſays, may be ſufficient; whereas we ſow 
four buſhels, that is eight modii, tho* we begin not 


till March, and of vetches we ſow aot ſo many as 
the Romans. 


dee the article Peas: 
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Of SOWING /VETCHES. 


F. 82. Palladius ſays, vetches ſhould be ſowed 
as early in the morning as the dew is off, and ſhould 
be covered in before night, for otherwiſe the moiſture 
e in the night may corrupt and deſtroy the 
FS. 83. Farmer Elton told me, it was agreed to 
be beſt to fow winter-vetches dry ; the ground could 
not be too dry for them; he ſaid they were a tick- 
liſh grain, and it was good to fow them early, by 
Michaelmaſs ;—but, ſaid he, I once ſowed them 
when it was ſo deep in wet that my horſes trod as 
deep as the plough went, being loth to let them lie 
fill, and people who came by thought me mad, but 
I never had a better crop of vetches.—Three days 
after I dined: with Mr. Whiſtler, and, ſpeaking 

about vetches, I ſaid they were a tickliſn grain; 
ſaid he, but they need not be ſo, if people pleaſed ; 
for I was told it by a wiſe huſbandman forty years 
ago, and have found it true, that, if you ſow 
vetches very early and dry, you'll have vetches 
enough. —What, by Michaelmaſs would you have 
them ſowed ? ſaid I. —Ay, ſaid he, by the firſt of 
September if you can; the winter then will never 
hurt them; they are to be ſowed at a leiſure- time, 
when the ground may be too dry for ſowing wheat. 
Between the 29th of Auguſt and the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1719, 1 ploughed and ſowed to vetches 
eighteen acres of a barley-ſtubble, which had been 
ſowed to corn for ſeveral years before: thewholeſum- 
mer having been exceeding dry, the ground plough- 
ed in aſhes, and had no moiſture to bring up the 
corn; I choſe however to ſow it in this condition, 
(tho* I had no proſpect of the vetches growing 
without rain) becauſe I was apprehenſive, that, if 
rain came, the ground might fall ſo flat, and fo cloſe 
together, 
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zether, that I ſhould not the vetches. - 
4s Gurch of ea I had — 
vetches another field of fourteen acres, a wheat- 
ſtubble, it being alſo all in duſt. After ſowing [ 
trod them both with ſheep. Notwithſtanding this 
great drought, yet by the 19th of September the 
vetches in both theſe fields were come up, thick 
enough for a ns 3 ſo that it muſt be concluded, by 
the beginning of .September there is, by night, a 
coldneis and moiſture in the air, which enters the 
carth, ſufficient to make a vetch grow : barley alſo 
is of the ſame nature, for the barley by this time 
came up very thick in the firſt- mentioned field 
among the vetches, I having ploughed- in the barley- 
ſtubble.— The ſowing of vetches in this manner ſuc- 
ceeding to admiration, for, as they came up at firſt 
well, ſo they held their own all the 
winter, and when I viewed them the 7th of June 
(the time of noting this obſervation) the whole 
crop ſtood as thick on the ground as the ground 
could well bear, inſomuch that it was not only the 
moſt flouriſhing but the thickeſt crop I ever had; 
for, judging from their thickneſs, one would con- 
clude that every vetch took root and grew. 

Mr. Edwards ploughed for vetches about ſeven or, ſor 
or eight days wa September, but it happened to vant fag 
be ſo wet he could not ſow, nor could he harrow rang, 4 

till the 24th of October, when he told me he would ſown very 
not ſow them till towards Candlemaſs, for that the lte. 
middle time of ſowing vetches (about St. Leonard) 
was the worſt of all; he allowed the early ſowing 
was the beſt; but, ſaid he, the middle ſowing, 
which is about the beginning of November, and ſo 
on, is the worſt, becauſe there is warmth enough in 
the earth to bring up the vetch, which will in all 
likelihood be tender when the froſt comes, and fo 
be cut off by it, whereas what is ſown the lateſt, 
ſuppoſe before Candlemaſs, when the ground is cold, 
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will, if froſt and cold weather come, lie buried 
without coming up, and ſo take no harm. This to 
me ſeems to ſtand to reſon . 
Seaſon of | Fg. 84. I have found by experience, that it is not 
e to ſow goar- vetches ſo late as the beginning 
cs, Of May; for they will not, if it ſhould prove a wet 
cold ſummer, come to a good growth and bulk, and 
yet will be very groſs and ſappy, and unfit for horſes, 
eſpecially When the heat of the ſummer is going off, 
as towards the latter end of Auguſt; and, if you 
deſign them fort dry fodder, they will be ſo late ripe, 
that their groſsneſs will occaſion their lying out ſo 
long, as to be in great danger of being ſpoiled- 
Miſchief 9. 85. At autumn (anno 1719) I-was ſo late in 
from ſow- ſowing that I could not ſow winter-vetches till the 
vedere 18th of October, and got finiſh'd by the 24th. 
and late, The ſcaſon was too wet, and the ground ploughed 
| and harrowed as heavy, but not heavier, than we 
generally de ſire it ſhould for wheat, not ſo wet as to 
tręead in when harroweg; the winter continued very 
mild to the beginning of February, when there came 
a little froſti; et the vetches never thrived, but 
looked very  dvindliog, and of a -rufer colour, 
which I imputed to their being ſowed ſo wet, and 
ſo late in the year: I believe, tho* the ground had 
been as wet as it Was, they had not ſucceeded fo ill 
had they been ſowed five or fix weeks earlier; and 
yet this ground was in a very friable condition, not 
clay, but a mixed land, and lies on a deſcent to the 
ſouth-eaſt. The vetches continued in an unthriv- 
ing way till the. firſt of February, when a hard froſt 
came with an eaſterly wind, which held for a month, 
and it killed the whole crop root and branch. 
F. 86. If a ground lies aſlope to the north or 


o 


Ground 
ſloping to 


the north to Weſt, the earlier 2. ou ſow it for winter: corn the bet- - 


be ſowed ter; becauſe in Auguſt and September the days 
early for ſhorten apace, and ſuch grounds have but little ſun 


corn, then, not ſo much as to make early-ſown corn win- 
49 ter- 
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ter-proud; beſides, ſuch eorn will ripen the ſooner, 
before the ſun loſes it's ſtrength over ſuch grounds. 
the following ſummer. -— 1 ſowed at the latter end 
of September, 1702, vetches in a field that lies from 
the ſun, the ground being alſo poor; they kept 
blooming to the laſt of Auguſt, and yet were very 
ſhort, and the land was white land. I ſowed wheat, 
juſt by the ſaid verches, after Michaelmaſs, which 
ripened as early as any; but then the ground was 
very well maintained, which muſt make the differ- 
ence. 

F. 87. If vetches be dry they ſow two buſhels on Quantity 
an acre ; if ſwelled with being moiſt, two buſhels * v*tves 
and an half, becauſe they take up more room. 

Three bulheis of winter-vetches on an acre. is. 
more than is commonly ſown, . eſpecially on white 
land, becauſe they generally kid well on ſuch land, 
but I think three buſhels not too much for red land, 
becauſe they may kid the better, for it, and not run 
ſo much to halm. 

F. 88. It is good to have ſuch plenty of winter- To fare 
vetches, as to be able to ſave ſeed in halm for ſow- _—_ 2 
ing the next year; becauſe it is beſt to ſow them nent — 
early, i. e by the beginning of September, vetches 
of the ſame year's ſeed being ſeldom ripe ſo ſoon, 
nor can they be got to be threſhed till Michaelmaſs. 

$. 89. A neighbour of mine was impoſed on, Care not to 
and inſtead of the winter-vetch bought the ſummer- g nel 
pebble-vetch-ſeed, which he ſowed, and, though the buying 
winter proved mild as ever winter did, yet in March bed. 
they were all dead, and the land was ploughed up 
again; which I mention as a caution to others. 

The pebble-vetch is a ſummer-vetch, different from 
the goar-vetch, and not ſo big; they call it alſo the 
rath-ripe vetch, | 

'$. 90. I was telling farmer Pocock of —— Vetches 
near Hungerford, that I had ſown winter-vetches q i 
two year old, being well houſed, and that they came ;row, alſo 
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up well, —He replied, that he had ſown great par. 
tndge-peas the ſecond ſpring after the harre, Td 
they grew very well; but, ſays he, I kept them in 
the mow till near the time I ſowed them, for other- 
wiſe, as he ſuppoſed, had been threſhed lo 
before ſeed-time, they would not have grown 10 


well ©, 
Of SOWING TILLS. 


Tills—beft F, 91. Going, from Crux-Eaſton to Holt I ob- 

_— ſerved in the far ſtrong clay lands between Pewſey 

and Deviſes beans on one ridge of land, and tills on 

another, and ſo to continue interchangeably for 

ſome miles. —-I thought tills had always been ſown 

on light and poor land ; therefore I aſked a fatmer 

I met whether tills grew well on ſuch land; he ſaid, 

the ſtronger the land the better the tilsk. —— 1 

aſked him if they ſowed not tills on two earths, the 

ground being ſo heavy; he ſaid, ſometimes c 

did, and ſometimes on one earth, as the land worked. 

Time of Again I aſked him, when they ſowed the tills, he 

Ging. faid before their barley, that is in March. I found 

7 ace. by him that two buſhels, and two and an half, were 

ſſowed on an acre: the tills on that land were the 
beſt I ever ſaw, l 

To ſow F. 92. I was adviſed by the country- people, 


0 with here tills are much ſowed, to ſow a buſhel of bar- 
2 


ey in every acre of tills; they ſaid it would ſerve 
the tills to climb up by, and the rudder would eaſi- 
ly ſeparate them. 

Quantity F. 93+ 1 told my neighbouring farmers that be- 

ou an acre tween Pewſy and the Deviſes, in mighty ſtrong land, 
they ſowed two buſhels, and two buſhels and an halt, 
of tills on an acre. They replied, it muſt then be 
becauſe, their land being fo ſtrong, if not ſowed 

vr | 


See the author's remarks on Vetches. 
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thick, they would run roo much to halm, but in 
land they thought a buſhel and a peck on an 
acre was ſuſſicient. 


Of SOWING GRASS-SEEDS. 


$. 94. That ſeeds will not grow unhulled, or ex- 

tra cotyledones, ſee the Experiments made by Mal- 
igius in beans, lupines, &c. yet quære; for we 

— hop- clover unhooded grows well; but then 
that hood ſeems the pod rather than the rind or co- 
tyledon, the rind going and growing with the ſeed 
ſtill. The bran or cotyledon is taken bff of oatmeal; 
quære of that therefore, and whether it will grow. 

$- 95. James Young my tenant in the Iſle of Method of 
Wight and I were talking of clover-ſeed : he faid, yen 
he had been acquainted with a huſbandman who liv- Surry. 
ed about Guilford in Surry, who told him, the me- 
thod of ſowing it there was, after the barley was 
ſowed, to roll the ground, which laid it ſo ſmooth 
that the clover-ſeed might be delivered ay even as 


you pleaſed, and then to ſow it, and give it a tining- 
e 


$. 96, My bailiff, who was many years a farmer, Of ſowing 
aſſures me, that in the hill-country of Wiltſhire he hies. 
has often known hop-clover and broad-clover-ſeed barley, &c. 
ſowed with whe, and it has born the winter very 
well ; he has likewiſe. ſometimes known clover- 
ſeed ſowed among green wheat in March, without 
harrowing it in, with good ſucceſs. — Another, a 
Wiltſhire farmer, told me he had often known hop- 
. Clover ſowed with the wheat in Wiltſhire, and he 
thought it the beſt way, eſpecially if the ground 
was out of heart, for then it would pay better than 
taking a crop or two of corn after the wheat; one 
gets a year's forwardneſs of the clover by it.— He 
lays likewiſe, that not far from Puckſhipton, where 
the ground is pretty rich, he has known the hop- 
clover, 
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Of ſowing 


broad- 
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lover ſowed a month after the barley, leſt it ſhould 
0 toom nn L i ani W νν 2 not: Tho) 
F. 97. In September, 1719, I ſowed broad. clover. 
ſeed with my wheat on twenty- nine acres of land; 


] — 1 ) 2 : 
clover ow 1 dunged about ſeventeen acres of it with cow and 


wheat. 


horſe-dung, and the reſt with the fold, or with 
pigeons-dung, or malt- duſt; I laid, 1 Believe; near 
forty load of pot: dung on an acre: it proved an ex- 
ceeding mild winter, with a cold and wet ſpring 
and ſummer, inſomuch that near a month before 
harveſt the wheat lodged: I had a very great crop 
of wheat, yet, notwithſtanding the dunging and the 
mildneſs of tie winter, and the frequent rains 
throughout the ſpring and ſummer, the broad- 
clover did not at all injure the wheat, though the 
wheat - harveſt did not begin till the aoth ot Auguſt; 
then 1 began to out this wheat, but the broad clo vet 
was neither rank nor high, ſo as to prejudice the 
wheat, but ſeemed rather to be too thin ſet on the 
ground, nor had it made any effort towards flower- 
ing ; yet by a fortnight after the wheat had been 
cut the broad- clover appeared very thick on the 
ground: even ſo as in many places to be matted; the 


leaf alſo was very rank, fat, and groſs, notwith- 


ſtanding natural graſs grew up with-it.-.-What de- 


ſerves farther to be obſerved in this caſe is, that in 


the ſpring of the year the wheat cathe ſo very grols, 


chat, for fear of a lodgment, I was forced to put my 


Of ſowing 
broad- 
clover in 
wheat in 


ſp 11 nz . 


whole ficck into it for three mornings to feed it 
down, and they without doubt fed on the young 
broad-clover as well as on the wheat, yet it ſeems 
ſuch ſeeding did the broad-clover no harm. 

F. 98. The roth of October (anno 1720) I went 
into my neighbourꝰs wheat - ſtubble to view the broad - 
clover he had ſown among his wheat in the preced- 
ing ipring, and before he had rolled it. —He was 
ot opinion it ſucceeded very well. found the 
broad · cdlover to have come up very thick, but it had 
ED | a very 
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very ſmall leaf, and was leſs ſappy than my broad- 
clover ſown when I ſowed the wheat, which makes 
me conclude, that rhe ſeed ſown ſo late could not 
penetrate-with it's root into the ground ſo well as 
mine, nor find nouriſhment and maintenance like 
my broad-clover ſown with the wheat, when the 
ground was new harrowed ; therefore it is my opi- 
nion, that, when ſpring comes, the late-ſown ſeed 
will decline and fall off.—41 alſo obſerved his clover 
thrived better where the ground was mere clay than 
where it was mixed earth; and note, this had been 
a very wet ſpring and ſummer ; otherwiſe,. ſowing 
his clover, as he cf „ he would have had but little 
come | 


” + This harveſt (anno 1720) farmer Crapp Broad- 
of Aſhmonſworth, Hants, aſſured me, that, it hav- lover N 
ing been a wet and cold ſpring and ſummer, he was ley if vg 
worſe in his barley by 40 l. for ſowing broad-clover wet ſpring 
vith ĩt 3 for four or five weeks before harveſt the nc _ 
broad-clover had ſo eat out the barley, that the ſtraw ceeds. 
dwindled, and carried no ſubſtance, and the barley 

had but a thin body, and, when it comes, ſaid he, to 

be threſhed on the floor, it will threſh ſo heavy, 

that there will be no threſhing it out for the broad- 

clover, which will deaden the ſtroke of the flail. — 

He ſays, if broad-clover be ſowed with oats, it does 
not do well on one earth. 

It ſeems to me, that ſince broad-clover muſt be Of fowing 
ſowed in good ſtrong clay-land, the rath-ripe barley 1 
is the fitteſt to be ſowed with it, becauſe it alſo re- bariey. 
quires good land, but more eſpecially becauſe it will 

be early ripe before the broad - clover can grow to 

that height as to prey much on the barley, or ſo that 

ſwarths of it muſt be cut with the barley, which may 
occaſion the corn's lying out the longer, for the 
broad - clover to wither; it will alſo be cut before 

that time of the year, when the dew falls in great 
quantities og the broad-clovex-graſs, which would 
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revent the barley from being dry enough to be 
| houſed. f | 
Of ſowing Since ſo much has been ſaid of the e that 
oats, broad-clover often does to a crop of ; barley, for the 
better ſecurity againſt ſuch evils, it ſeems reaſonable 
to me, to lay down to broad-clover with a crop of 
oats : firſt, becauſe, being ſowed earlier with oats 
than with barley, it will not be in danger of growing 
ſo rank, —Secondly, tho' it ſhould grow rank, it 
will not prejudice the oats as it would do barley, 
becauſe oats may lie abroad a week after they are 
cut, and take rain without damage.— — Thirdly, the 
ground laid down to oats is commonly in a poorer 
condition than ground laid down to barley, and 
therefore the broad- clover will be leſs liable to grow 
too rank. Fourthly, oats are generally ripe before 
barley, and houſed before the feeding weather of au- 
tumn comes, eſpecially on the latter-ſown barley, 
which ſets the broad-clover a growing, and makes it 
very rank before the barley can be cur. 
The farmers of Wiltſhire chooſe ther to. ſow 
: broad-clover with black or white oats than with 
2 barley, provided the ground works up mellow, and 
ſection is they ſay, the broad - clover will be the better crop, and 
inſerted the more certainly fo, for being ſowed fo early as the 
2 the Dat - ſeed- time, nor will it ever hurt the oats. 
article Har- * One of them, a very underſtanding man, ſpeaking 
bot de u in relation to his ſowing broad - clover with his oats, 
paragiaph told me, that be always dragged them in with their 
ending country drags (which are not ſo big as our's, and 
words to have ſix tinings on a harrow) and this he does, 
tear it—is tho* his ground had been ploughed up but a fort- 
8 night beſore; but he commonly fows broad - clover 
Of hop- on ground ploughed fo long before as Candlemaſs, 
clover which never will, tho? it works mellow, fall too cloſe 


fown on 
wheat- for the drags to tear it.— 


ſtubble F. 100. Mr. Randolph and Mr. Short Baily of 


4. Wiltſhire diſcourſing with me about hop- clover- * 
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Mr. Bazly aſfured me, that having once two or 
three quarters of hop-clover-ſeed by him, and hav - 
ing a wheat-ſtubble, which he obſerved the following 
ſpring to be pretty clear of weeds, and pretty hollow, 
he flung in his hop-clover-ſeed without harrowing it, 
and had as good a crop as at any other time. This 
he ſaid on an occaſion I gave him, by faying, I 
would try an experiment on my ſide- lands by ſow- 
ing them with rye-graſs at ſpring, on the oat ſtub- 
bles, harrowing them in. 8 | 
F. 101. A noted farmer, near Uphaven, inform- of owing 
ed me, that it was the beſt way to ſow hop-clover hop-clover 
with French-graſfs ; that he ſowed ſeven buſhels of 3 
French-graſs on an acre, and with it a good fprink- grabs. 

| ling of hop-clover; the advantage of which was, that 
it filled up” thoſe ſpaces that miſſed between the 
French-graſs, and kept down the weeds till ſuch 

time as the French-graſs could overcome all. 

F. t02. It is my opinion, that, if the ground works of fowing 
light and fine, French- graſs- ſeed ought to be ſown French” | 
under furrow, becauſe as I have elſewhere obſerved) Rover un- 
if it be ſown on furrow, it is apt not to be healed.--- der furrow. 
To which add, that French-ę raſs- ſeed in it's huſks, 
being very prickly, is not apt as the harrows move, 
to fall deep into the earth, and tho' fallen deep 
enough, yet by means of the prickles which catch 
hold of the earth, it is apt to be harrowed up again. 

About Crux-Eaſton the farmers think they can- 
not fow graſs-ſeed too deep, ſowing it often with 
corn, and harrowing it in afterwards; and I have 
known hop-clover mowed for ſeed, which, ſtanding 
too long, ſhattered, and after the graſs was mowed, 
wheat was ſowed under furrow; the ground was 
harrowed fine, and the hop-clover came up with 
the wheat as thick as could be deſired, ſo that I 
am ſatisfied, if the earth be light at top, there is 
no danger of burying it. ids 

March the 12th (anno 1707) I ſowed French- 
. O 2 graſs 
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graſs-ſeed under furrow ; no rain material fell till 
the 22d of May, being near ten weeks, during 
which time the ſun was very hot with dry winds 
and cold nights: in this dry time I often ſcratched 
up the ground, and found the lobes or ſeed-leaves 
out under ground, but, tho' ſown under furrow, at 
a perfect ſtand, not able to advance farther without 
rain, and before rain came, the ſeed- leaves did a 
little languiſnh, and ſeemed to have ſpent their ſtock 
of Juice, ſo that I began to fear the crop would die 
under ground; but plenty of rain coming, I did 
between the goth of May and the 3d- of June ob- 
ferve the ſeed-leaves coming plentifully out of the 
ground, which was near three months after ſown, I 
likewiſe obſerved ſome oats, ſown under furrow the 
18th of March, appearing the firſt of June ;—1I alſo 
Damage obſerved many ſtems of theſe French-graſs-ſeeds to 
from  - be bit off under ground, by worms, they not being 
able to get food above ground by. reafon of the 
drought : the inſects ofthe field are a great prejudice. 
$. 103. Many have ſown graſs-ſeeds when fal- 
Grafs-eed Jows have worked wet, and have had no grals, 
ſowing it Which might as well happen from the wetneſs of the 
on wet fal- ground as the badneſs of the ſeed ; for if barley, 
lows. which carries fo ſtrong a blade, can hardly get 
through ground that binds by wet, how ſhould it be 
expected of graſs-ſeed ſo ſown, the blade of which is 
ſo much weaker and tenderer ? I alledged this to a 
ood farmer of my acquaintance ; he replied, that, 
as he thought, graſs-ſeed could not fall in ſo deep as 
to be bound.---I anſwered he was miſtaken, for the 
laſt tining of the harrows let in the graſs-ſeed as deep 
as the firſt did the corn, of which I convinced him 

by going out and digging up the ſeed. 
Broad- $. 104. I hold, that in the hill-country, broad- 
1 ce. clover ought to be ſowed thick, becauſe the grals 
down thick. will be finer for ſheep, not ſo grols as otherwiſe 
it would be, and conſequently, if rain falls, it will 
8 ay 1 
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quickly bedry, and, if rain ſhould not fall, the hay, 
when mowed, will be the ſooner made by four or five 
days, and being” cut in it's Juice before the flower 
dies, it will not take the damage that it would do, 
provided it was cut ripe. _ | , 295}. 

I Twas complaining to farmer William Sartain of 
Broughton in Wiltſhire that my broad-clover at 
Eaſton was very ſour, deckBoned by the coldneſs of 
the land---He' faid, if I ſowed twenty pound of 
broad-clover on an acre inſtead of twelve or fourteen, 
F ſhould-find it the ſweeter and finer for it, and it 
might be farther improved in ſweetneſs, if I fed it 
very cloſe, and did not let it grow to any height. 
In diſcourſe with Mr. Randolph, and Mr. Short 
Baily of Wiltſhire, Mr.-Randolph highly commend- 
ed the ſowing all graſs-ſeeds in a greater quantity 
than was practiſed, eſpecially, ſaid he, French-graſs- 
ſeed ;- or, if it be not ſowed thick, if a hot ſummer 
comes, it will burn, and other graſſcs, if they be not 
fowed thick, will grow groſs, and then, if at mowing- 
time a difficult ſeaſon ſhould come, the crop muſt 
ſtand-till it js a little over-ripe before it be cut, and 
ſo it will Joſe it's goodnefs, whereas, had it been fine 
by means of ſowing thick; it would take little da- 
mage. In Wiltſhire they generally ſow three or 
four buſhels of rye-raſs-ſeed upon an acre, and Mr. 
Raymond adviſed me by all means to ſow no leſs 
than three buſhels of hop-clover on an acre; for, 
laid he, if you ſow but two buſhels,” you will find 
abundance of vacancies, - which would have carried 
graſs, had the ſeed been dropped there, the vacancy 
not being for want of ſtrength in the land, but be- 
cauſe it had no ſeed fell in it. 

F. 104 Seeds or kernels that are conical, as much Of conical 
38 I have obſerved, have their root and ſpear at the * 
narrow end, whereby, when they tall, that endinclines 
moſt to the ground. 1 


See our author's obſervations on Graſſes. 
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EXPERIME N TS on the G ROW H 
Ofthe $. 106. I had often obſerved in -thefſpring-tim 
pearly when the blades of barley firſt began to Root ont of 
— and the ground, dewy drops ſtanding every morning on 
their uſe, the points of the blades, even when the graſs of the 
field, which was run into leaf, had forne mornings 
| no dew thereon ;z this made me believe they pro- 
| ceeded not from the deſcendiug dr cireutnambient 
| vapours of the air, but from paices drawn ui by the 
| roots, Which paſied upwards through: the. tubes and 
iſſued out at the top, Which according to my con- 
jecture was true, as appedts by this experiment I 
made.--I took a pot of fine garden-mold, and placed 
it in my ſtudy; the earth was but moderately moiſt, 
and I put into it a handfull of barley; when the 
barley ſhot, up, about half an inch or an inch, at the 
end of the points appeared the ſaid pearly drops; 1 
wiped, them all. off, and carefully took up half a 
dozen of the blades of barley by the roots, then with 
a pair of ſciſſars cut off the roots cloſe to the grains 
of corn, and covered them in the ſame earth again; 
the next day I looked on the blades, and found the 
pearly drops,of water ſettled on the blades as before; 
but on the tops of thoſe blades, whoſe fibrous roots 
J had cut off, not the leaſt moiſture appeared, tho? 
the blaces continued in a good verdure through the 
moiſture of the earth they were put in; this ſhews 
plainly, thoſe-watery globules are not collected from 
the moiſture of the outward air, but from the juices 
drawn upwards from the roots. I again wiped off 
the ſaid drops, and within three hours aſter found 
the tops of the blades were ſupplied with freſh 
drops, which trickle down the ſtalks when they 
ſwell to ſuch a bulk as to break, and again ſoon re- 
new themſelves. I his experiment was made in a 


mild 
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mild time in December. From hence it appears 
that moiſture muſt hold proportion to the roots; 
and it gave me farther occaſion of admiring the wiſ- 
dom of God in this appointment; for obſerving 
that theſe exſudations are, as ſoon as the ſharp- 
pointed blade appears, continually ſent forth, we 
may ground our judgment on reaſon and probability, 
that this moiſture immediately begins to diſcharge 


itſelf, as ſoon as the ſpear is ſhot thro? the end of the, 


barley-corn, which ſoftens the earth upwards, as the 
blade puſhes forward, and facilitates the eaſy paſſage 
of the ſpear : I conjecture it is the ſame in all the 
graſſy ſharp- pointed plants for the ſame reaſon. The 
roots of corn and beans alſo terminate in a ſha 
3 as they tend downwards, and, ſeeing it i 15 

the ſpires which aſcend, I do very preſumptively 
ſuſpect, that there is a continual exſudation of a 
moiſt liquor from the points of the roots, to moiſten 
and ſoften the earth before them, the more to facili- 
tate the roots penetrating downwards, as it helps the 
blade to puſh upwaxds. | 
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714. 107. Tho! this laſt ſummer (anno 1711) was A cold foil 
a dry ſummer, yet it was not a hot ſummer by any will not 
ripen corn 


means: 1 malted barley in November which had as to 
taken no wer in harveſting, and was ſeemingly very make it 


dry and hard: | wondered to find in every handfull 


fit for ſeed, 
Experi- 


J took in the malt-floor at leaſt one hundred grains ment on 
that did not come: I ſtayed till it came round to the barley. 


kiln, and then took twenty of the grains which did 
not ſprout with root, and put them the third of 
November into a flower-pot with very good mold, 
and ſet the pot in my ſtudy. Mr. Raymond came 
to ſee me, and, he being preſent, on the 1 3th I open- 
ed the earth in the pot, and found fourteen barley- 
corns of the twenty had put forth roots, but had not 
ſpeared: the other fix had not in the leaſt made any 
proffer towards putting forth a root, which I con- 
cluded were dead corns. From hence we may. eaſi- 
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judge how my land; being cold in nature, and 
ad ſituated, ripens not barley to perfection but 
in the hotteſt farmers; and that this barley, which 
came not till nine days after it had / been taken from 
the laſt floor, would have proved very coarſe and 

ddge: grown barley, had it been ſown in the field; 
n. it alſo ſeems plain from hence, that not only when 
5 the harley takes wet in harveſt, and is cold by reaſon 
of a wet ſummer, but even in all but the very hotteſt 
ſummers our barley ſhould be fences] on. the Kiln 
order; tor malting. 

Ati is now further to be oblerved, that che very 
6e barley, out of the ſame field, and of the ſame 
neſs with the twenty grains abovementioned, 
and which alſo. had not taken wet in har veſt, after 
the floors had been ſeaſoned with drying off two 
kilns; did ſo far root, that out of a handfull of it, 
when it had ſo paſt the floors as to be within a week 
of the kiln, I did not find above thirty grains, 
which did not ſhew a root. Note, it is to be under - 
ſtood, that by drying off two kilns, and carrying the 
malt through the fioors, the floors and houſe had 
been ſo warmed, which is very ſenſible to the ſmell 
and feel, that thereby the vegetative powers of the 
barley were forwarded and more exerted by ſuch 
heat: this experiment ſtill ſhews how. wrong it is to 
ſow ſuch barley, eſpecially in a cold ground and cold 
country, to the growing of which warmth is more 
neceſſary; and tho', as I obſerved, moſt of this bar- 
®*Tnference,| ley. did come, yet ——__ of it did He ſo many days 
mat peas backward, that it might be doubted whether it 
—— would make above half malt; it is to be believed 
froma therefore it might prove, if it game up in cold land, 


erer an uſtilago or burnt ear. From hence I conclude 


good for that wheat, if it handles cold and heavy, will do 
iced, 0 better the earlier it is ſowed, whilſt the ſeaſon is warm; 
mult be Ky 

lowed , for if ſcwed late, by reaſon of it's own innate cold- 


early. . nels, 1 it will grow much worſe, and be longer coming 


up; 
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up; from hence I alſo conclude, that peas cold or 
black by reaſon of a wet harveſt, and cold oats, 

ought by no means to be ſowed in cold land. _ 

F. 108. I took nineteen grains of barley out of a The dif- 
heap that paſt the floors of my malt-houſe, and was ferent de- 


to be dry d off in a week's time, which made no — 
ſhew of a root, and on the 17th of November I put the ftamins 
them into a flower-pot of earth; I obſerved three of * 
them had ſhot blades in five days time above the 
earth, and on the 27th of November, which was ten 
days after I had put them in earth, I took them out, 
and found four more grains were ſpeared under 
ground, and had not yet appeared, the ſpears being 
ort; and I found, the ten remaining grains rooted 
with four or five roots, but not ſpeared, as yet ap- 
pearing; but on opening the rind found the ſpears 
alive, and that they had run near the length of the 
grain under the rinds : theſe inſtances plainly ſhew 
the different degrees of virtue in the ſtamina of ſeeds, 
and how far ſome ſtay behind others, which muſt be 
of ill, conſequence when grain of the moſt perfection 
is not ſown, eſpecially when ſuch indifferent ſeed is 
committed to cold ground in a cold clime. 

F. 109. In order to make a fuller experiment of A farther 


this matter, I tried different grains from different f t 
ſoils. | | |  ſhew the 


February 8th 1711, I put into ru: ot two 3 
hundred grains of black Poland-oats marked numb. good 4, 
8,—The ſame day I put into a flower- pot two hun- and from 
dred grains of Eafton-oats, marked numb. a 
March 16th both theie and the Eaſton oats were 
come up an inch in ſpear ; by the eye I could diſcern 
no difference in the number of each come up ; 
(they ſeemed to be all come up; viz. two hundred 
of each) but, on examining with the eye only, it 
was plainly diſcoverable that the Poland-oat came 
up with the ſtronger ſpear, and March 27th, after 
both forts of oats had been fome days in blade and 

leat, 


leaf, it was as diſcerfable, thar the lekf af the Poland: 
oat was ſomewhat: broader than the leaf of the 


were lowed. 


March 18th of the worſt barley appeared as near 
as I could reckon eighty-five blades. Of Weſtover 
barley I told above double the number, which being 
thick I could not eaſily count right, but believe very 
near the whole two hundred grains were in blade. 
Of my beſt barley I, believe I might not have by 
thirty blades ſo many as there were of the Weſtover : 
tit was alſo manifeſt that many more of the blades 
of the Weſtover. barley, and my beſt barley, had 


- ;from time to time dew-drops on them than had the 
- blades of the coarſe barley ; alſo the drops of the 
former were larger. I could alfo eaſily diſcern, if I 


; - » Joakedattentively, that the Weſtover barley carried a 


broader blad@than my beſt barley, tho* my beſt 
barley ſeed ſeemed as full bodied as the Weſtover. 
March 27ch I opened the three pots of barley, 
and wes ſurprized to ſee how the Weſtover: Birte 
and my beſt had firuck roots down to the bottom 
of the pot, the tap-roots were above eight inch-s in 
length and had matted in the bottom, wanting depth 


to ſtrike deeper; moſt of the roots of the Weſtover 


barley had ſtruck ſeven, eight, and nine roots; my 
beſt barley did not fo often run to ſever and eight 
fibres or roots, but more frequent than the Weſtover 
to five or lix.- — The coarle barley very rarely run 

to 


2 
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to ſeven or eight, but more commonly to four and 
five; and I commonly obſerved ſome of the col. 
lateral fibres or roots to be very ſhort. 
From all the experiments I have made by ſowing Conclu- 
wheat, barley, oats; and peas in flower- pots within en. 
doors; I found that, though the earth was rich and 
well: moiſtened when I firſt put the corn in, yet all 
the ſaid grains would haſten up to ſpindle with a 
maiden ſpear, without tillowing; which ſhews that 
when ground of the field wants either ſtrength, thro* 
poverty, v, or convenient air and moiſture, it will do 
the like, and when corn in the field does ſo, it is a 
certain ſign of ſome deficiency; for the tillowing of 
plants proceeds from a redundancy of Nene or 
a quick air that agitates them, whereby the 
maiden ſtock bei ſufficient to receive the vegetable 
there mu oft be an irruption into collateral 
hes. — 1 cannot bur in a great meaſure impute 
the above ſaid defects in the feeds I ſowed in the 
pots in my ſtudy to the want of, and the ſtagnation 
of the air; becauſe the earth, when Lexamined it, 
did not ſeem ſo very arid and exhauſted of juices, 
but that the plants might have better flouriſhed, 
Fele th the goodrieſs of the mold. But 1 
lieve the collateral branches to be as perfect as the 
maiden plant in the ſeed; and this vegetation to be 
no new formation, but an extenſion of parts only. 
As the experiments I have made therefore of ſow- 
ing corn in pots of earth were within doors, where it 
ſeems to me, for want of motion of air and a quick 
ſucceſſion of it, the juices ſtagnate in the plants, and 
are not puſhed on to tillow, but run to ſpindle, and 
as by the experiments of malting barley, which in 
windy weather, when the air is plentifully forced in- 
to the bodies of plants, runs out to root and to ſpire 
in a haſty manner, * doubt not but, when I can 
make 


* Of the great quantity of air contained in vegetahles, and it's 
various uſes, ſee the articles Air and Seed in Mr. Miller's diction- 


ary. 


Of vegeta- 
tion in ge- 


ODI NN 6. 

make the experiments of ſowing corn (as before 
within doors) in pots of carth placed out in the air in 
the month of April when the earth ſhall be the ſame; 
the water WAR: waters both ſorts- of pots be rain, 
the inlet of the ſohtherly ſun through the ' glaſs 
. the ſame poſition, and the warmth within 
oors rather greater, 1; mall then rom r 5 
neficial powers of air to plants, by a for 
9 ſtom : hence juſt refleRions. may alſo 
ariſe; of how great et Glrbribaz-and. ples 
tiful hauſtus's of 3t muſt be to our human bodies 
„ F. 110. It is a difficult raſk to unfold and aſcer 

tain the complicated principles of vegetation (as they 
are more or leſs in all forts of earth, and as they mar 
only quicken or impregnate the ſeed, but cart̃y it on 
through all it's gradations, of woody, leafy, flowery, 
and fruit ſubſtances) ſo as to know how to propor- 
tion them, or ſay in what manner and 87 4% 

they act and perform their ſeveral offices. 4 
Þ or though experiments have been made of 1 nitre, 
blood, ſoot, &c, all which have been found great 
forcers, ſo as to bring forward the leaves and 
branches of a plant, yet it may be the flowers 
or fruit, either in bulk or number, may not equally 
> red by ſuch mangoniſm ; few 1 believe having 
had the | Paticace to make an exact experiment 


ary. t hetf that was ſown in the glaſs. receiver of the 
air- pump, which was exhauſted and cleared from all air, grew 
not at all in eight days time; whereas ſome of the fame iced, 
that was ſown at the ſame time in the open air, was riſen to the 
height of an inch and an half in that time; but, the air being let 
into the empty receiver, the ſeed grew up to the height of two 
or three inches in the ſpace of one week. - When ſeeds. are 
packed up for exportation, great care ſhould be taken, that they 
are not ſhut up too cloſely from the air, which is abſolutely ne- 
geſſary to maintain the principle of vegetation. 


Seeds ſent from abroad in ſealed up bottles would not grow 
when ſown. 
Seeds being hung up a year in bags, and others from the ſame 
parcel being kept a year in bottles ſealed hermetically, the for- 
mer when n grew well, but none of the latter came up. 


throughout 
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5 the aforeſaid courſe of vegetation, or if 
ve, they may not have rightly confidered 


what other mixtures there are in the earth ns 
. theſe menſtruums may co- operate. 
10 make a juſt experiment of this kind, I con- 
ceiye the naturaliſt, ought to take earth very much 
p- ee by hard ploughing (if it were reduced to 
a caput mortuum it would be much the better) and 
to lay ſome loads of it in different heaps apart, and 
to impregnate each heap with a different and moſt 
ſimple, manure, and by equal meaſure, and then to 
plant it with the ſame ſeeds ; it would be alſo pro- 
per that one heap of this earth ſhould be left in it's 
natural ſtrength, and feed ſowed in it, to ſee the 
difference. 

J ſhould. alſo propoſe that many parcels of the 
ſame earth were taken out of a corner where the 
plough cannot come to ſtir it up and impoveriſh it, 
and that the ſame experiments were repeated, and a 
trial made as before what a parcel of this earth could 
do by it's own virtue ; 

"Allo, that in the like parcels of earth different 
mixtures were made and blended together of the 
ſaid menſtruums, in order to ſee the ſucceſs of ſuch 
compoſitions z | 

And when all this is done, if I may be allowed to 
anticipate the event, I may venture to pronounce 
the project will be in a great meaſure fruitleſs ; for 
though by this means may be in a great meaſure diſ- 
covered what are ſpurs to nature, and what will pro- 
duce the deſired increaſe, yet to transfer ſuch diſco- 
veries into the courle of huſbandry will be impracti- 
cable, by reaſon of the expence, nor will it explain 
and diſcover the principles of vegetation, as to the 
cauſe, ſo as to make a perſon the wiſer, though we 
know whereby to give the production; becauſe I 
conceive theſe menſtruums taking in with them the 
latent and concurrent powers and virtues of the air, 


earth, 
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Cauſe of 
good land's 
ſoon reco- 
vering it's 
ſtrength, 
and bad 
land not 
doing it. 
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which they are blended and digeſted, make a certain 


union and texture ſo incorporated and interwoven, 
that they are not eaſily ſeparable (unleſs by fire) 
from whence reſults a third principle, or quinta 
efſentia, which performs theſe mighty wonders of 
nature; ſo that from theſe happy mixtures does 
ariſe a ſpecifick 'which God wills ſhall do, and there- 
fore does theſe great things. © | 
Wherefore by experience we ſay of principles in 
tation with phyſicians in medicaments, that, as 
ſuch and ſuch ſimples are of themſelves profitable 
towards curing particular diſtempers, ſo when taken 
in compoſition (as Sydenham profeſſes) their effica- 
cy is much greater. | 
This vegetable balſam, tho* ſo difficult to ſay 
wherein it conſiſts, yet it may be averred, is as eaſi- 
ly to be ſeen as underſtood ; for tho' almoſt as ſub- 
til as a phantom, yet it's marks are eaſily diſcovered 
to the diligent huſbandman converſant about arable 
land: we can eaſily perceive by the different colour 
of our land (as it turns up under the plough) whe- 
ther it has born one, two, three, or four crops, and 
how 1n proportion the virtue is gone out of it; and 
as ſenſible we are by it's reſt, and lying to paſture, 
how with it's vigour it renews alſo it's colour ; we 
do not better ſee and know when the plumb or grape 
is covered with or has loſt it's bloomy blue, than we 
know by the colour the fertility of our ſoil, which 
colour ariſes from the principles before intimated, of 
dung, air, fire, earth, &c. mingled together, which 
by often ſowing are abſorbed into the corn in too li- 
beral a manner to be renewed by a daily recruit from 
thoſe elements. 9 4 A 
F. 111. There is one thing not eaſily reconcile- 
able, and which may well afford matter of ſpecula- 


tion to the curious, which is, that very good carth, 
tho' exhauſted never ſo much with ploughing (fo 


tat 
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that it will not bear a eue of corn) yet; will in 
a few years recoyer by reſt; whereas land, poor 
by nature, and yet capable of bearing as good a 
crop as the land good by nature, when it's ſtren <4 
was at loweſt by being over-wrought! by the plovgh, 
ſhall make but a very ordinary improvement in pro- 
jon to the other land, and never exceed a cer- 

tain. fecundity, which is it's ne plus ultra; and 
both theſe ſoils equally exhauſted one would think 
ſtarted fairly together, and ſtood on equal terms and 
advantage of imbibing the aforeſaid elements, and 
al are all the materials and talents they have to 

rove from. I am at a loſs what ſolution or 
. ce account can be given of this phænomenon, 
unleſs I ſay, the earth, which was good by nature, 
conſiſting of a juſt and happy texture of parts, fitted 
by a due continuity and unity to receive the afore- 
ſaid elements, and yet not fo cloſe as to retain and 
impriſon'the watery and firey parts till they putrify 
and corrupt, but till by a kind fermentation the ſpi- 
rituous parts are converted into fixed ſalts, do then 
let through, and ſuffer the fæces to be waſhed away, 
or to be purified by the continual free accels of the 
elements; whereas, on the contrary, the abovemen- 
tioned poor land, either by too ſtrict a bond of union 
(as clays, before they are friable by art) are too com- 
pact and conſolidated to admit the benign influences 
of the elements, or elſe they retain and impriſon the 
immiſſions, till, for want of ventilation and circula- 
tion, the ſtagnating j juices grow ſour and acid, and, 
by reaſon of the coldneſs of the earth they are ſhut 
up in, are not capable of a ſufficient fermentation to 
be converted into fixed vegetable ſalts. 

The other ſort of poor land, which being once 
impoveriſhed is a long time before i it recovers, runs 
into a contrary extream, viz. that of too looſe and 
light a mold, which may be compared to a perſon 
under a dyſentery, who has no retentive faculty; 
through 
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tients. 


The Spa- 
niſh inſtru» 
ment like 
the crates, 


through this the nouriſhment paſſes with that pre. 
cipitation as not to abide long enough to receive a 
fermentation ; but the ſpirits, and all the fat ſub- 
ſtance received is waſhed away and carried down- 
wards undigeſted, and ſo ſuch ground can receive 
but flow recruits from the elements. 

Or ſhall we ſay, the recruit good land receives, 
after it is impoveriſhed, ſeems in a good meaſure to 
ariſe from the effluvia of the layers or beds of earth, 
many feet deep, which are exhaled into the upper 
ſurface, and by the heat of the ſun converted into 
fixed falts ; for generally the better and richer the 
upper coat of the ſoil is, the lower veins of earth are 
in ſome proportion anſwerable and correſpondent 
thereto. 
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$. t. J Cannot find, as I obſerved before, by any of 

the Roman writers, that they uſed a roller 

in their huſbandry, but only a crates, that is, a 

hurdle or flat timber, to draw over their corn, to le- 

vel the ground. See Columella, lib. 2. cap. 18. 

$. 2. In Spain, after their ſummer- corn is ſown, 

a horſe draws a broad board of about ten foot long, 

a boy ſtanding on the board, and driving, over the 
corn, which ſerves inſtead of a roller. 

Whereas above, the long plank is deſcribed to be 
drawn as a roller, Lord Pembroke rectified my no- 
tion, and told me, that the plank is drawn at length 
after the horſe, as he has ſeen it; for, ſaid he, other- 
wiſe a horſe could not draw it, and this way there is 
an equal weight on the earth for the ſpace the board 
covers, as there is on the breadth of earth covered 
by a roller, whereas, had the plank: covered the 
earth, and been drawn the ſame way as a roller, it 
would be too light to ſignify any thing. bh 
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. 3. Treading wheat,“ after it is ſowed, by fold- Treading 
ing ſneep on it, is allowed to make it cloſer than rag with 
rolling it, in regard rolling only lays the ridge of the 
furro flat; but the ſheep's feet find every little hol- 
low place, and tread it cloſe. . 

I aſked Mr. Edwards whether the farmers in In Leiceſ- 
Leiceſterſhire rolled both barley and oats ; he ſaid, rte. 
yes, they always did, and wheat too, except they 
folded it, but he never knew them roll peas. —I 
aſked him why they rolled not the wheat they folded; 

he ſaid, becaule that needed it not, for the fold trod 

ir harder than a roller could preſs it, for which rea- 

ſon they endeavour, as much as they can, to fold on 

the light land. He ſaid a roller could not be too 

heavy, tho” it was as much as five horſes could draw; 

that the land by good rolling, if there wanted rain, 

bore the hot weather much the better; the roller 

alſo broke the clods, and made way for the corn to 

to come up through them. 

F. 4. If corn be come up, and then rolled with a Caution to 

very heavy roller, the five or ſix horſes that draw it, roll wich 
going all in a line, and treading in each other's ſteps, bg. n 
often bruiſe and hurt the corn very much, for which 

reaſon it is adviſeable to draw ſuch a roller with 

horſes on breaſt, ſide by ſide. 

F. 5. They are forced to make uſe of very heavy rol- Heavy rot- 
lers in our hill- country to roll over the flints among lers in 
the barley and oats, otherwiſe there would be no 

mowing them; they often uſe them likewiſe in 

March to preſs the ground ſomewhat cloſer to thecorn. 

F. 6. Major Liver ſays, he rather approves of two Tg, 

rollers, that may be drawn by three horſes apiece, lighter rol- 
than one heavy one that requires ſix ; for, ſaid he, neg. 
the light ones make double the diſpatch ; beſides, if ed than one | 
the great roller be uſed in clover-graſs it will bean one. | 
be apt to bruiſe the bulbous root too much, | 
and if uſed on corn-ground, tho* never ſa dry, 
(whereon it will do moſt good) the horſes wi! 
whYoar. I. P break 
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break it up ſo much with their heels in ſtraining, that it 
will not be healed again by the roller's coming over it. 

As it is of great conſequence in the hill-country, 
at ſeed-time, in dry ſeaſons, to break in the earth 

after the ſown corn, the ſame day it is ſown, with a 

couple of harrows, fo I think it is of as great conſe- 

quence that a roller, or a couple of a ſmall ſize, 
ſuch as one horſe, gr two at moſt may draw, be kept 
in readineſs, to ſettle the mellow and hollow earth 
cloſe to the roots of the corn, without compreſſing 
it too cloſe ; for tho? corn loves to lie eaſy, it loves 
alſo that the earth-ſhould lie cloſe about it, that it may 
go immediately on it's work of ſhooting forth it's 
roots to the beſt advantage. If the ground works 
any ways dry, or in powder, this will be found to be 
the beſt way in the hill-country, to prevent the ſun's 
penetrating too deep by reaſon of the dry and light 
mold,—and then, after the corn is well come up, the 

XY great roller may go over it as uſual. 

Of rollers F. 7. My bailiff ſaid, he had ſeen rollers, on 

with nails which nails had been drove as thick as it could hold 

in nem. to fave it from cracking, and from wearing with the 
| ſtones ;— but I think ſuch a roller could not do well 
to roll fteny land, when the corn is come up, becauſe 

the nails would be apt to cut off the corn. 

Rolling $. 8. In converſation with ſeveral farmers on the 

faves ſeed, ſubject of rolling, and in ſpeaking in commendation 

diy wilde of rolling after the corn was ſowed, they ſaid, that 
half a buſhel of oats might be ſaved in ſowing an acre 
by ſecuring the earth, and laying it cloſe to the corn; 
it a raſcally team, ſaid they, were bought for that 
purpoſe, and fold off again, it would pay the pur- 
chaſe of the horſes. 

*Spungy, F. 9. I believe that a“ wood-ſeer ground ſhould 

ferry, have the great roller, if it be never ſo big, go twice 

>. or three times or oftener over it, after it is ſowed to 
roller ſummer-corn, and after rains, to conſolidate, if poſſi- 
tor wood- ble, an iron-mold-ground, conſiſting of coarſe harſh 
 ſeerground | . disiointed 
joint 
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disjointed particles ; for both cold and hear penetrate it, 
and,by changes, make the corn die to the root, but at 
length,” getting more ſtrength by this compreſſion, the 
root may be enabled to live, and maintain it's blade. 

$. 10. In harrowing after ſowing, it ſhould chiefly what ſort 
be conſidered how ſmooth and fine your ground lies, of 2 
in order to ſettle, and, if any of your ground lies 90 
rough and knobby hard, it ſeems that the ſmooth ſowing. 
looſe land ſhould be firſt rolled, and the rough 
knobby land be deferred in hopes of a ſhower of 
rain to mellow and looſen it, not only becauſe the 
knobbs will then break, but alſo becauſe their being ſo 
hard may bruiſe and cut off the tender blades of corn. 

$. 11. Rolling as ſoon as poſlible after ſowing Rollin 
ſummer-corn will in a great meaſure prevent OC 
growing, in caſe of a dry ſeaſon ; for the lower corn yents edge- 
laying moiſteſt, would, unleſs rolled, come up long growing · 
before the other; but that which lies ſhallower, the 
cruſt of the earth being ſcorched, could not get away 
without a good ſhower, and perhaps be malted firſt, 
whereas rolling ſoon, if it be dry, brings it all up 
together, 

F. 12. When the ground is wet, or after a little Nat o roll. 
rain fallen, it is not proper to roll, becauſe the earth by en 
will cling. and gather to the roller; and alſo when ing. 
land is wet, rolling after ſowing may be ill huſban- 
dry, becauſe it keeps the moiſture ſo much in the 
ground, eſpecially if early in the ſpring, that thereby 
the corn will be chilled. 

$. 13. If corn be well come up, and wet fall, it is Whatcom 


| argv proper to roll the laſt ſowed firſt, becauſe voll fr 
U 


ch corn has leſs dew, and the earth dries faſteſt. — * 


§. 24. They ſeldom roll their wheat about Holt yy, they 
in Wiltſhire, and obſerving the ſurface of the wheat - roll not 
ground to lie very hollow and dry, and one's feet to 8 
link deep into it, it being in March, I wondered at it, in Wilts. 
and ſpoke to Mr. Randolph about it. —He ſaid, in 
their country they ſeldom found their wheat ſuffer for 


F 2 want 
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want of rolling, becauſe they ploughed round fur- 


rows, and laid their corn in deep: — on which he 1 
and I went into Mr. Byſſy-s wheat, and I found, tho y 
it was hollow, yet the corn lay about four inches . 


deep, and from thence took root downwards; how- 
ever we both thought rolling would not do amiſs. t 
Of rolling $+ 15: Mr. Carter of Colehenley and Mr. Long- \ 
wheat ſoon Man aſſure me, that they have rolled their wheat ſoon } 
ater ſown. after ſown when they can get a ſeaſon for it, and it c 
has always been much the better for it; and farther, 1 
that wheat ſo rolled has this advantage, that there is 
generally more leiſure for rolling ſoon after ſowing 
wheat than after ſpring- corn, and it cloſes the ground 
to the roots, and prevents the winter-cold from pe- 
netrating, nor can the worms ſo eaſily turn up the 
earth from the roots of the corn; and by experience f 
it has been found, that ſuch grounds bear the high | 
winds the better for being ſmooth ; for the wheat it- | 
ſelf breaks the wind, and each blade ſhelters the 
other, and more eſpecially ſo the lighter the ground | 
was before rolling, juſt as a drab-coat is warmer to | 
us than a ſpungier cloth of the ſame thickneſs ; and, | 
when the March-winds blow, the earth of ſuch rolled | 
ground is not fo eaſily carried away from the roots | 
of the cora as that of rougher ground is. Mr. Carter 
ſays, about Baſingſtoke they always roll in the ſame | 
manner. IS 
At a meeting of ſeveral good farmers I diſcourſed 
with them on the ſubject of rolling wheat ſoon after 
it is ſowed, and ſaid, I could not fee any inconveni- 
ency in it, but that it muſt be good huſbandry ; tor 
I could not apprehend how by laying the land flat 
the wheat ſhould lie the colder, or, it it did, what 
ſignified the blade being taken off by the winter cold 
ſo long as the root was well fortied by the earth's 
lying cloſe to it ; yer I ſhould not always approve 
of rolling till I ſaw the approach of winter, left by 
rolling too ſoon after ſowing, eſpecially it the begin- 
ning 
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ning of winter proved mild, it might bring the 
wheat away too faſt, and make it rank. To this 
they all aſſented. | | 
$. 16. The autumn anno 1715 was fo very wet, Of rolling 
the country people could not ſow their full crop of 22 1 
wheat, and, whereas I intended to have ſown one — 
hundred and ſixty acres, I could ſow but one hun- hard win- 
dred and twenty, —— and one third part of that I could **. — 
not get into the ground till between the 10th and ſowed late 
20th of October. The winter proved extream cold nd wet. 
and ſnowy, and the ſnow lay deep and long on the 
ground : the wheat of the country in general, as well 
as mine, was pinched by the cold, and ſtopt in the 
ground during the whole winter, eſpecially the latter 
ſown, and in the ſpring, when the ſnow went off, 
from the end of January to April we had no rain, 
but drying churliſh cold winds with froſts; fo that 
towards the end of March the wheat was very poor 
and weak, inſomuch that a traveller could hardly 
take it to be wheat. Being ſenſible the ground » 
muſt lie hollow from the roots of the wheat through 
ſuch extream froſts, and alſo want moiſture by rea- 
ſon of ſuch dry winds and want of rain, I rolled my 
wheat at a time I could ill ſpare my horſes from 
ſowing ſpring-corn, but it was wondertul how much 
it began immediately to thrive after ſuch compreſ- 
ſure of the earth to the roots of the corn, and how 
much it contributed to the colour, which was viſible 
in a day or two after rolling, and it continued to im- 
prove proportionably, though the cold winds and 
drought ſtill continued. 
If wheat turns yellow, or looks unhealthy in win- 
ter-time by wet, it is to no purpoſe to ſay, the ground 
will lie too ſmooth and cold, it ſmoothed by rolling, 
the preſent diſtemper is to be conlulted, and the 
ground, as ſoon as dry enough, ought to be rolled. 
$. 17. As wheat ſhould not be rolled too early in ary rg 


the ſpring, leſt the froſts ſhould hollow it again, ſo it „eat in 
P 3 ought the ſpring. 
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Of rolling 
barley. 


* 
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ought to be done ſoon enough to give it the advan- 
of tillowing ; for doubtleſs the ſir king the roots 
of the wheat deeper into the earth by rolling, and 
the cloſing the earth to the mores and knees of the 
winter or autumn-tillows makes them tillow afreſh, 
and if rolled by about the eighth or middle of March, 
that will, as I ſuppoſe, be the beſt ſeaſon for rolling 
in the ſpring ; nevertheleſs wheat may be in that 
unthriving condition, that it may be neceſſary to roll 
it ſooner. 
$. 18. The firſt week in May (anno 1703) I 


ſowed rath-ripe barley, and on the firſt of June I ſaw 


the barley falling off, and declining ; the ground 
was very hollow, and as I thought needed rolling 
again; ſo J ordered it to be rolled where it was light- 
eſt, as on the head-lands, &c. —— The barley had a 

ſtem, and in going up the hill, the horſes be- 
ing forced to ſtrain on their hoof*s points in many 
places actually cut off the barley at the ſtem, inſo- 
much that I could in ſome places take up handfulls; 
but examining it, and opening the valves, I found 


nothing but leaves rolled together, and that the ear 


of the barley was ſeated lower, and not yet ſhot 
above ground; however I ſtaked down a ſtick or 
two in the places that ſuffered moſt, to ſee how the 
ears there proved. In the evening of the next day 
walking in the ground I obſerved the barley to look 
much refreſhed, and to be greatly improved in co- 
lour, which ſeemed ſtrange in ſo ſhort a time; but 
what wonder if a plant revives in twenty-four hours, 
when, being gathered, it languiſhes in one. The 
conſiderable benefit it received was by compreſſing 
the ground, which by it's ſpungineſs had taken a great 
deal of wet, but the roller, by compreſſing it, ſqueez- 
ed it from the roots of the corn. — The corn I had 
marked with ſticks came up well alſo, and carried as 
good ears as the other. 


§. 19. Oats 
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56. 19. Oats early ſowed, if not rolled till towards Of rolling 
the end of or after ſeed-time, ought, for the moſt *** 
part, to be rolled with the heavieſt roller, for a light 
one will make but a ſmall impreſſion where the 
d has been ſo long ſettled. 


20. I obſerved the great artridge-peas Rolling 
fond in February had ay od Aron ene ns 
them, tho? not rolled: it ſeems to me the und Of rolling 
ploughing heavier then, than it did in March, and?“ 
the coldneſs of the ſeaſon obſtructed the germination 
of the charlock-ſeed, and by that time the ipring 
came the ground was pretty well ſettled, and become 
too cloſe and hard for much of the charlock-ſeed to 
puſh through; but the blue peas ſowed in March 
had abundance of charlock amongſt them, eſpecially 
where the ground had been dry and worked fine, to 
the prejudice of the peas, theſe peas not having been 
rolled neither ; wherefore I conceive, that rolling of 
as ſoon as the ground is ſown, or ſoon. after, 
would bind and preſs it ſo cloſe, as to prevent the 
charlock-ſeed from coming up, and I do therefore 
hold rolling to be good to prevent the growth of this, 
and many other ſorts of weeds. — And barley and 
oats, which with us are rolled, do doubtleſs thereby 
much more eſcape being infeſted with weeds : —— 
but, as the coldneſs of the ground in February, and 
the moiſture, is a check to the growth of charlock, 
(for all moiſture at that ſeaſon is cold) ſo moiſture 
and wet after the middle of March, and in April, is 
productive of charlock and other weeds, becauſe ſuch 
moiſture, is then tolcrable warm by the power of the 
fun acting on it. | 
$. 21. To roll winter-vetches when firſt ſowed . ns 
ſeems to me to be as proper as to roll wheat when © 
firſt ſowed : as before noted. ; 
$. 22. In light land, where clover is ſowed, if in Of ring 
the winter-time the great roller was drawn over it, 
it would faſten the ground, and make che clover hold 
much better and longer. 
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Opinion of &, 1. lumella tells us, that, except we take 


the antients , 
eee care to change the ſeed, corn will dege- 


ing corn's nerate much ſooner in a wet ſoil than a dry one, and, 
— after a third crop, wheat will become what he calls a 


ſiligo, a ſort of corn fair in colour, but poor in ſub- 


ſtance. Palladius ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe. 
re $. 2. Evelyn, as before hinted, reports that di- 
one fialk, verſe ears may grow on one ſtalk, which is what I 
have never obſerved, except in Pharaoh's dream, 
(Gen. xli. 5.) where we read of ſeven ears of corn 
that came upon one ſtalk. 

Heylin, lib. 2. fa. 13 3.— ſays, in Rezan, a great 

and goodly province in Ruſſia, ſituated between the 

river Tanais and the river Occa, the moſt fruitful 

country of all Ruſſia, and (if report be true) of the 

* ſtem or Whole world, it is credibly affirmed. that one * grain 

. of corn brings forth ſix ears, the ſtalks whereof ſtand 

meant, or ſo thick that a horſe may paſs through, or a quail fly 

elle there is Out of them, but with very much difficulty. This 

neukaßle author alſo gives inſtances of the vaſt fruitfulneſs 
init, of Padolia in Poland, fo. 144. 

Mr. Bobart of the Phyſic-garden at Oxford told 
me, he had in his herbal a barley-culm with three fair 
ears thereon, but the two outermoſt were ſhorter 
thanthe other ; he inſcribed or under-wrote this plant 
Thus ; — Hordeum ſpica multiplici, 

Found plentifully growing near 
Sutton by Cranborn in Dorſetſhire, 


By Mr. Crop of Chriſt's-church-college, an. 1697. 


* Celerius locis humidis quam ficcis frumenta degenerant, niſi 
cura adhibeatur renovare ſemen. Columella, lib. 8: f. 102.— 
Nam omne triticum ſolo uliginoſo poſt tertiam ſationem conver- 
titur in ſiliginem. Columella, lib. 8. fo 102. — Locis humidis ſe- 
mina citius quam ficcis degenerant. Palladius, hb. 1. ſect. 6.— 
Et infra dicit, omne triticum in ſolo uligi noſo, poſt tertiam ſatio- 
nem in genus ſiliginis commutatur. 
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Concerning the above field of corn Mr. Bobart 
ſaid, the ſtory was, that a charitable woman in time 
of great ſcarcity had relieved the poor, and God gave 
this return. The ſame day I ſaw doctor Frampton 
of the aboveſaid county, who told me, he had ne- 
ver ſeen the field, nor any ſuch ears of corn; but had 
heard of the thing, and the ſtory. However 1 
give mot much credit either to the fact, or the cauſe. 
— Mr. Bobart alſo aſſured me, he had once ſeen a 
wheat-ſtalk with two ears on it. Some time after 
this I ſent him a ſpike or an ear of ſmooth-creſted- 
graſs, which divided itſelf in this manner T, ſo that 
there were two compleat ears nearly on one ſtalk. 
Refer this to Mr. Evelyn's prodigy of wheat. | 

$. 3. Mr. Ray, in his Prolegomenon to his firſt P! barley 
volume of plants, quotes the opinions of ſeveral au- — ofa 
thors, that barley ears have here and there carried different 
grains of oats, and other grains of different corn from P 
it's ſpecies; but they, who made ſuch obſervations, 
it ſeems, were bookiſh men, who were miſled by the 
appearance to their eyes, and unacquainted with 
what is commonly obſerved in huſbandry ; it being 
true, that, in wet years, when barley runs thin, it is 
common for a grain, here and there in a barley ear, 
to have a deep creſe along it, and to be as thin as an 
oat, and to reſemble an oat very much, but in truth, 
if unrinded, has no oat-hull, but a barley rind on it; 
and doubtleſs, in caſe ſuch oat they pretend to grow 
on the barley ear was ſowed, it would produce a true 
barley ear. 

$. 4. In the hot countries, where little rain falls, — 
the de ws fall in vaſt quantities, on which the herb in hot 
of the field has great dependence for being watered; countries. 
this was reckoned in thoſe parts amongſt the great- 
eſt bleſſings in the gift of the Almighty, and ſo Iſaac 
bleſſes Jacob (Gen. xxvii. 28 and 29) God give thee 


of the dew of heaven, and 


1 Mr. 
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Mr. Garret who lived many years at Madrid af. 
ſur2s me, their crops of corn in Spain are much 
thicker ſet than ours, and yet their ground is very 
light, at which I wondered, their country being hot, 
— He replied, they ſowed very early, before the 
ſun grew hot, and that the dews were very great. 

Late ſowed F. 5. This year (1707) the ſpring proving very 
corn wil dry till June 13th convinced me, that not only peas, 
well atter but all ſorts of corn alſo late ſowed for ſeed will not 


dry ſprings ſeed well; for in our hill-country the oats and bar- 


in the hill- 


country. ley, &c. tho* ſowed early, yet not growing till the 


aboveſaid rain fell, had all ſhort ears; the ſort of 
land could not bring on the corn faſt enough, tho? the 
ſummer all- along afterwards had plenty of rain. —In 
very rich lands, it is likely this year the ſame defect 
was not obſerved. 
Wheatwill F. 6. It ſeems to me, and was apparent this cold 
not ultow wet ſpring (1708) that, if the month of April be wet 
_ and cold, the wheat will not tillow, or multiply it's 
iprings. iſſues, but the winter- ſpindle or ſhoot will run up; 
for that winter-ſtalk being hardened will keep grow- 
ing, whereas, to form collateral buds, which are ten- 
der, warmer weather is required, not too quick 
growing weather by means of hot gloomy rains, but 
mild and mellow weather ; for, when the fluſh of 
' lap is impetuous by gloomy heat, it riſes ſo faſt up- 
wards into the firſt maiden- ſtalk, that in it's hurry 
it ſtops not enough to fling out ſide-branches ; as in 
the ſmall pox, if in the firſt ſymptoms the patient's 
blood be high inflamed and feveriſh, it hurries the 
1.0rbific matter ſo furiouſly along the veins, that 
(unleſs by bleeding it be qualified) it is fo carried on 
in a torrent as not to have leifure to kick out the 
puſtules and the diſtemper ; ſo then a hot wet ſeaſon 
or a cold wet one are both unkindly for great crops 
No country Of corn. 


too hot $. 7. The great fertility of Ægypt ſhews no 


here t : 
where country Can be too hot where the land is very ſer- 
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tile ; for our clays 2 2 that want the 
impregnating heat of the ſun, are often burnt up; 
bit their — * are ſo rich, that if there is but che 
leaſt moiſture at the bottom of the ſull, when they 
ſow, their corn will be brought up in twenty-four 
hours time by vertue of that moiſture, before it can 
be dried up, at which inſtant it ſtrikes it's roots into 
the moiſter earth, as before mentioned in corn ſown 
in ſand ;—whereas in our country, where corn re- 
quires a week or ten days time to ſtrike root in, the 
moiſture may be dried up before the grain can be 
impregnated, and fo, if rain comes not, it often lies 
two, three, or four months without ſtriking root, as 
it did this dry ſummer anno 1705 — and began 
but to grow juſt before harveſt. If corn once grows, 
we ſee it is not eaſily check'd by drought in good 
land : in the hot countries they have great dews. 

$ 8. By the effects of this very dry ſpring and 
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Winter- 
corn bears 


hot ſummer (anno 1714) from March to July the drought 


23d, when we had a day's rain that went to the roots 
of the corn, I am ſenſible that winter-corn, as wheat 
and vetches, do bear up much better againſt the miſ- 
chiefs by drought than the ſpring-corn, as peas, 
barley, and oats, the former being well eſtabliſhed 
at the roots, during the winter, and the ground 
better ſettled to them. 

$. 9. Being in the north (anno 1706) I had a 
mind more thoroughly to be informed what was moſt 


better than 


ſpring. 


corn. 


May, acri- 


tical time 


for the 


prejudicial to their lenten crop; ſo I aſked an ex- lenten crop 


cellent huſband man in Leiceſterſhire when rain fell 


in the 


north of 


moſt unſeaſonably on their ſummer- corn; he ſaid, England, 


in May; if it proved a wet May they had always a 
bad crop of barley ; for rain then, either killed it, or 
ſtarved it, and made it look yellow, —— I aſked him 
what reaſon he could give for it; he ſaid, about the 
beginning of May was commonly the time that their 
barley took it's weaning, that is, ſaid he, when the 
leaves of the barley begin to die, having till chat 

ume 
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time been for the moſt part nouriſhed by the milk 
and flour of the corn: but then it begins to put forth 
new roots, and new leaves, and to betake itſelf 
wholly to it's roots for nouriſhment : though the 
weather ſhould prove never ſo good, at this criſis it 
receives a ſtop and check, like a child taken from 
nurſe, with whom it goes much harder if the nights 
are cold and long; ſo, if wet and rainy weather 
comes then, the barley will be ſo daſhed, that it will 
never recover it, let what warm weather ſoever come 
after; for, ſaid he, after ſuch rains, the ſun having 
baked the top of the ground does thereby ſo bind it, 
that the heat cannot penetrate to the roots of the 
corn, which by that means lie all the ſummer in a 


cold bed; — but a cold and dry May, faid he, 


never knew to hurt us, but rather do us good : — 
according as the ſpring proves forwarder or back- 
warder, ſo does this criſis of the corn's taking it's 
weaning come earlier or later, but generally about 
the beginning of May, unleſs the ſpring be very 
warm; but a wet May uſed not to hurt their wheat 
excepting that it made it weedy ; for, faid he, if we 
have a good ſeaſon to ſow our wheat in, that ſeldom 
miſſes, Mr. Clerk ſaid afterwards, their hav- 
ing a ſeaſon to lay their barley into the ground dry, 
and having a dry bottom the depth of the ſull, for it 
to take root in, was of great conſequence towards a 

good Crop. 
Corn does F. 10. Lord Bacon in his Natural hiſtory ſays, 
not pine chat in the hot countries it is a frequent calamity, 
countries, that the corn will not ſpindle, that is, will not come 
| out of the hoſe, by reaſon of the great heat and 
drought ; and he is of opinion, that on this account 
the latin word calamitas was derived from calamus.--- 
But I rather believe it alſo ſignifies any other mistor- 
tune belonging to corn. Pliny and Columella, 
ſpeaking of blights and ſmuts, ſay, Hordeum om- 
| X nium 
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mum granorum minime calamitoſum; but not 
ſpindling is a defect we ſeldom find in England. 
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-$. 11. From conſtant experience of ſucceſſive 6,14 and 


years I find, that wet years make the ſtraw of all wet 


corn weak, ſmall, and thin, inſomuch that it is apt to 


tag 


coarſe 


lodge and crumble down, which in the country we weak firaw 


call being knee-bent; on the other hand in dry hot 
ſummers all ſtraw is thick and ſtrong. — The ftraw 
in wet years runs the coarſer, and that in dry hot 

ears the finer, and then it has the more ſpirit in it; 
which is the reaſon why in hotter countries than 
England the cattle eat ftraw' ſo much better than 
with us, and almoſt as well as hay.—As cold wet 
ſeaſons make the ſtraw run coarſe, ſo cold wet land 
has the ſame effect; therefore, when both theſe 
cauſes concur and contribute their force, the ſtraw 
will run very weak, thin, and coarle ; as particularly 
this year (1717) the rath-ripe barley did at Crux- 
Eaſton, where the land is cold and wet, as was the 
year—, and rain more than uſual falling on the bar- 
ley, about a month before harveſt, lent a helping 
hand to the beating it down; fo that the b..ley- 
ſtraw in a manner broke off a little below the ear, 
and before the grain was full plimmed or hardened, 
from which time all communication of nouriſhment 
ſtopt, and the corn rather ſhrank in than ripened, 
and conſequently the barley as well as the ſtraw in 
our cold lands ran very thin and coarſe. — How- 
ever I eſteem it beſt on our cold lands to fow one 
half of the crop rath-ripe barley, becauſe, though in 
ſuch a cold year it might ſuffer as aboveſaid in cold 
wet lands, yet had it not been for the rain that fell, 
and the winds that beat and broke it down at that 
nick of time, before it was hardened, it would have 
carried a better body than the late-ripe barley, in the 
ſame caſe, and on the ſame fort of land, would have 
done, The uſe to be made of all this is, that tho?” 


there 15 no preventing this evil, yet knowing before- 
hand 
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hand that in ſuch a year your fodder-ſtraw will be 
coarſe, you muſt therefore apply it to proper uſes, 

elſe it will deceive you. 
The colour F. 12. The colour of corn, viz. of wheat and 
pb uns barley, gives a great preference with the huſband. 
quality, man in a market, which does not a little puzzle the 
and why. inquiſitive gentleman, a ſtranger to huſbandry, who 
hears it; but the reaſon for it is this; there is an 
uniformity between the colour of corn and it's 
weight, and the latter never fails to be accompanied 
with the former quality ; — which therefore denotes 
its goodneſs. Wheat weighs light, becauſe it has 
not come to it's full maturity, and ſo has not ſuffici- 
ently diſcharged the watery parts, which proceed 
chiefly from the coldneſs of the ground, that want- 
ed ſpirit to carry the grain to a full perfection of 
ripeneſs ; and the defect of colour may be occaſion- 
by too much rain, which ſogged the grain in 
harveſt, whilſt ſtanding, or in gripp ; for being of- 
- ten wet and dried again, every time it was dried, 
| after being wet and full ripe, the moiſture exhaled 
by the ſun's drying it carried alſo away a tincture 
of, or the particles of it's colour along with the ex- 
halation of the watery parts, and ſo conſequently 
the grain muſt be more porous, leſs ſolid, and of 
cour lighter : the ſame argument will hold for 

ley. 

All corn is apt to grow brighter as it grows to- 
wards earing, but that, which then moſt holds the 
deep green colour, is likelieſt afterwards to have the 
largeſt and boldeſt ears, and to bring the grain beſt 

to perfection. 
Damage F. 13. It was a very dry burning time (anno 
cord by 1702) from the firſt ſowing of lenten corn to the 3d 
dry wea- of June, at which time ſome of my 1 
ther near farmers were praying for rain: why, ſaid I, you mu 
time be in a better condition than I am; I have not ſeen 


your corn, but I know your's was ſown ten * 
ore 
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fore mine, and conſequently muſt better cover the 
and keep it cool. That might be, ſaid they, 
t in another reſpect, becauſe our's was ſowed ear- 
lieſt, it may be the worſe ; in about a fortnight our's 
will be at the time for getting out of the hood, 


which it will not be able to do except rain come. 


$ 14. I obſerve the white ſtraw-wheat brings Of me 
white bloſſoms, as the red ſtraw-wheat does red ones, 
and I ſuppoſe it is the ſame with the white oat. 

$. 15. The latin writers De re agraria obſerve, Prejudice 
that rainy weather prejudices all ſorts of corn at the from rain 
blooming-time, except the leguminous ſort ; the hou — 
reaſon of which, as I ſuppoſe, is, becauſe the wet and why. 
falls into the huſk of wheat, barley, and oats, which 
at that time opens, and ſo is corrupted by the wet 
ſtanding on it, whereas in the leguminous grain the 
pod lies within the leafy flower, into which the wet 
cannot enter. 

$. 16. The whiter wheat, barley, and white oats, Sign of 
or the hoods of black oats look as they ripen, and £997 corn 
when they are ripe, the better the corn; and me con- growing. 

„ the coarſer, or more blighted. 

$. 17. The diſadvantage that late ripe corn lies The diſad- 
under in point of coarſeneſs may be collected from that 15. 
the late ripe nuts hanging on the trees, in the begin- ripe com 
ning of September, or at leaſt at Michaelmaſs, eſpe- lie under. 
cially, if rain ſhould fall about that time, for not- 
withſtanding the kirnel of the nut is ſecured by a 
ſhell, yet, at that ſeaſon of the year, the cold damp 
air, the dews, and rain penetrate the ſhells of nuts, 
whereby the kirnels change their colour, become 
wateriſh, and in a manner taſteleſs ; and doubtleſs 
the ſame evil falls on the late ripe corn. 

$. 18. When September is come, ſay our hill- of fon's 
country farmers, there aie froſty nights, and then ripening 
the corn ripens as faſt by night as by day; they al- 
ways found it ſo at Eaſton. 


But, 
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But, notwithſtanding this obſervation, with which W wi 
our farmers comfort themſelves, that in the froſty Wl ge; 
nights, at the beginning of September, the corn Ml ge 
ripens as faſt by night as by day, yet willingly | WW cor 
would not have corn to be ſo ripened, for in truth of 
ſuch ripening may be more properly called blight: 
ing; inaſmuch as ripening implies filling the grain, 
and ſomewhat leading to it's perfection; but theſe 
froſty nights rather ſhrink, and dry up the grain, 
and ſtop it's filling and plimming : in like manner 
all ſorts of fruit may be ſaid to be ripened by the 
froſts, inaſmuch as they precipitate to a rottenneſs, 
&c. And my opinion is, that ſuch blighted or 
froſt-bitten barley, not arrived to it's natural pe-. 
neſs, can never have a goodneſs in it's flour like 
other corn that is ripened thoroughly, nor be ſo pro- 
fitable for malting ; it may poſſibly be as big az 
kindly ripened corn. p 
Wheatand F. 19. If harveſt proves late, as in the latter end 
barley iii of Auguſt, wheat and barley, that is then to fill 
barveſt. muſt rùn thin, and the ſame is true of all forts of 
grain, and in a wet ſummer the vale-corn, Which 
uſually runs to halm, will keep the ground cold, 
and prevent the filling of the grains. | 
A late $. 20. A late harveſt is ſeldom, as I believe, a hur- 
— eg rying harveſt ; becauſe, though in ſuch cafe there 1s 
harveſt. reaſon to Make all haſte poſſible, yet the coolneſs of 
the days, and the long dewy nights, wilt not let the 
corn ripen altogether, nor make it ſhed or britt, as 
the early karvelts cauſe it to do, all which I haye ex- 
perienced this year 1703. 
ee F. 21. Barley, in carry ing to market, ſay our far- 
in carry ing mers, need not be covered, rain it never ſo hard, 
to market. but wheat is thought the wor ſe for rain. 
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Whyrank F. 22. Mr. Ray conjeftures, that the reaſon why 17 
"_w_ bringsthe grain is generally thin, when corn grows very iſ bu 
rag, rank and thick in ſtraw, is, not only becauſe it's ¶ vec 

ſtrength is exhauſted in the groſsneſs of the blade, | 


but 
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der it from the cheriſhing rays of the ſun, which are 
neceſſary to concoct the nutritious juices, and to 
convey them into the ſeed, and he gives an inſtance 
of our ſowing' Engliſh corn in America, Hiſt. of 
Plants, vol. 2. fo. 1238. 

5. 23. Since (as by former remarks does appear) 
the wheat-ear is works 


their halm, the ſtraw and the juices conveyed 
through it muſt be ſo prejudiced as to carry a thin 


wheat: the conſequence of theſe wet ſeaſons, as I 
conceive, was, that the wheat in cold clay-lands 
blighted, of which I made a general obſervation : 
the reaſon I take to be, becauſe, theſe three ſeaſons 
proving wet, the harveſt was backward and late ; 
and the rain being frequent till harveſt, the vege- 
fable Juices, eſpecially in clay-lands, were heavy 
and chilled, he s not riſe to nouriſh the grain 
and the ſtraw ; for which reaſon, both being ſtarv- 
ed, the ſtraw turned white and ſpeckled, and the 
grain ſhrank, and, as I obſeryed, in ſuch lands the 
ſtraw of red-ſtraw wheat did not that year look red, 
but from it's green colour turned to white but in 
white or warm land the wheat eſcaped blighting, 
becauſe there the vegetable particles were attenuated 
enough to aſcend. 

\ Tho? the wheat was ſo much blighted in the year 
1707, yet barley and oats this year did not blight, 
but were full-grained, whether, becauſe they had not 
been pinched by the winter, not being then ſown, 
or from their lying on a mellower mold and hol- 
Vol. I, Q lower 


but, ſays he, that groſsneſs of the blade may hin- 
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Thin- 
for it's ſtraw being broken, — wy 1 
and for the ſun's not coming to it's root, it follows from fin- 


that, where vetches run ſo rank as to finnow in pag. 


; Anno 1707 the winter proved exceeding Why wet 
wet, and the ſpring and ſummer were the ſame, in- "3 eng 
ſomuch that the harveſt was very backward, and it blighted 
was the middle of Auguſt before we began to cut corn. 
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lower from being later ploughed, whereby the ſun 

might inject his comfortable rays the better, [ 

know not. We find no ſummer too hot for wheat, 

tho it may for barley and oats. 

Cauſe of F. 25+ Of the cauſe of uſtilago or the burnt · eat 

the uſtila- in corn Mr. Ray gives his conjecture, fol. 1241 and 

Furnt-ear. 1242 But my opinion is that it proceeds from 

a defect in the root, but then that defect muſt be 

attributed to ill ſeed, with a diſtinction that makes 

no difference in the effect: the ſeed might be da. 

maged before it was ſown, or the nature of the 

ground might occaſion the defect ; for what diffe- 

rence is there between corn originally bad and that 

damaged by keeping, or taking damage in the field, 

before it could come up, by being almoſt malted, 

or otherwiſe injured in the ground by it's ill temper 

or unſeaſonable ſeed-time ? What happened very 

obſervable to clear this matter was, in the ſpring- 

ſeed- time 1704 I ſowed very good ſeed-barley in 

all my grounds; therefore no fault in my feed ; ſo 

did many other farmers ; I could find little uſtilago 

in my oats ; they being ſowed early their ſeed came 

up, and lay not in the ground to take the damage 

abovementioned, and the oats which were ſowed 

early, on which rain came, had not the uſtilago, nor 

the barley ſowed early, except ſome little matter oc- 

caſioned by their being ſowed in white lands, but 

the middle ſowing, when the ground had not moiſ- 

ture enough to bring up the corn, nor had had any 

rain fall on it for a long time, was injured in it's 

ſeed, and turned mightily to the uſtilago all over the 

country, but the latter ſowing, after which rain 

came, had little of it : hence may appear the great 

benefit of rolling. The uſtilago is common to the 

ears of graſs as well as of corn, in which I have 

frequently obſerved it, eſpecially in the gramen 

*cahinum nodoſum avenacea paniculà, or knotty- 
rooted dog's-graſs. 1 
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In June however (1705) I gathered diverſe ears 
of black=burnt wheat, all burnt to a black powder; 
Falſo gathered ſeveral of the ſtrong and good ears; 
I found the ſtraw of the burnt ears drew with as 
much difficulty out of the ground as the beſt, and 
had, to my eye, as good mores z I cut every joint of 
the reeds in many places, both of the ſound and 
burnt-eared ſtraw, and found them to my eye, equal- 
ſound, and as much verdure and firmneſs in the 

ems that ' bore the burnt grains as in the others, 
and many of the ears I found ſo burnt before they 
came out of the hoods ; ſo that I am again at a loſs 
to conjecture what the cauſe ſhould be. By the 
bigneſs of burnt grains it ſhould ſeem, that this 
misfortune fell on the ear, when it was of pretty to- 
lerable length, and yet before it was half grown in 
the huſk ; for it is moſt certain that theſe grains 
could not grow after they were burnt. See farther 
of the cauſes of ſmut and blight under the article 
Wheat, $. 10. See alſo Barley, F. 24. 
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A. 1. Wheaten crop is the moſt unprofitable A wheat - 
of any to a farmer by reaſon of the ſeaſt pro- 
charges, - and becauſe a farmer ſees not a return of fitable. 
that uſually under a year and an half, 

F. 2. It is commonly ſaid, that ground, which 2 
has got a ſword, is beſt for wheat, — and there- ford vet 
fore farmers are apt to ſay, that land, which is not for wheat. 
inclinable to graſs, is not fit to be ſowed with wheat, 
till it has got a ſword, — whereas the leſs ſword 
any ground has the fitter it is for any fort of corn, 
except it be white ground that wants a ſword to 

hold it together. But a ſword on ground is an ar- 
gument that it has lain lay the longer, and lying out 
of tillage makes all ground the better: I know. no 


other way of ſolving the aboveſaid obſervation of the 


farmers, | 
Q 2 $. 3. This 


. 
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Of the har- &, 3. This year, 1717, e had 
about the middle of March to the 22d of May, (un- 

leſs a moderate ſhower. on the 7th of May, and 
. ſome ſmall thunder-ſhowers, of which laſt our neigh- 
bourhood had no ſhare) and yet my twenty acres of 


dineſs of 
wheat. 


Of it's til- 
lowing. 


Different 
kinds of 
wheat, 
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no rain from 


wheat on a ſide · long white: earth · ground of about 
ſix-pence per acre, and ſix acres more of wheat on 
the like ſort of ground, did thrive ſomething all the 
while, and loſt not much of it's colour, which ſhews 


how hardy a grain wheat is: during the aforeſaid 


time we had alſo for the moſt part very dry huſky 
_ winds, hot ſun by day, and froſt by night: it is true 


we had an exceeding wet winter, which might beat 
the white ground the cloſer. , _ WF a IR 
In cold dry ſprings and hot dry ſummers there is 
a great difference between the wheat and barley har- 
veſts ripening ; for this year 1714, was ſuch as 
abcvementioned, when I began wheat-harveſt July 
the 20th, and ended Auguſt the 5th, —— but did not 
begin to cut barley till Auguſt the 16th, and in a 
lingering manner ended the goth. The reaſon was 
becauſe Ark, Ps a hardier grain, was not check- 
ed by cold, nor heat, nor drought, it's roots being 


vuell eſtabliſhed and the ground well ſettled to them; 


but barley, being a tender grain, was pinched and 


retarded by the cold; the ground being late plough- 


ed in the ſpring lay hollower and lighter, and conſe- 
quently more ſuſceptible of heat and cold. | 
F. 4. It is not eaſy to be convinced, if ground 
be in good heart, though wheat may look very thin 
all the winter, and till May, how ſtrangely it will 
tillow and fill up, if not hindered by weeds : this I 
have often obſerved in my wheat. - 
F. 5. *. The Bluebury wheat is the red ſtraw- 
lammas, not the white ſtraw-lammas : there is _ 
| 5 er 


. * Mr, Miller reckons up thirteen characters of wheat, viz. 1. 
White or red wheat without awns.— 2. Red wheat, in _ 
places 
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cher fort of wheat they call the white white, becauſe 
the ear and grain is ſtill whiter than the white-lam- 
mas. Then there is the bearded or Poland- 
wheat, which has a ſtiffer and ſtronger ſtalk, and is 
therefore often ſown in wet cold clay- lands about 
Wiltſhire, becauſe the ſtalk bears the wet better 
without rotting or lodging. Theſe are the chief 
ſofts I have any experience in. 

F. 6. Mr. Raymond aſſures me that he finds red- Of ved- 
ſtraw wheat, if ſown at the ſame time with any Wheat. 
other wheat, will be ripe a fortnight ſooner. Note 
All preeociouſneſs in the ſame ſpecies implies a 
loofeneſs of texture, and weakneſs in parts: I not- 
ed before that the red-ſtraw wheat and rath-ripe bar- 
ley were apt to fall and be knee-bent, and therefore 
the one was often ſowed, in deep lands that were apt 
to run rank, with great wheat, the other with battle- 
tor barley to ſupport them, theſe being ſtronger in 

F. 7. Mr. Ray tells us of a certain Thracian Ot Thraci- 
wheat, which they ſow there in the ſummer, to avoid an bt: 
the cold; this wheat, ſays he, is ſowed on light 
ground, and never has but one culm or ſtalk ; it ri- 
pens in three months. What is more remarkable 
of it is, that it does not yield to any other wheat in 
weight, and has no bran. He thinks however, that 
this wheat is not of a different ſort from the com- 
mon wheat there, but that it alters it's nature, and 
grows tenderer by being ſown in the ſpring, which 
ls a property worth noting. N 0 


places called Kentiſh wheat. — 3. White wheat. 4 Red- 
eared bearded wheat.——5. Cone wheat. 6. Grey wheat, 
2nd in ſome places duckbill wheat, and grey pollard. — 
7. Polonian wheat. 8. Many-eared-whear. 9. Summer 
wheat. 10. Naked barley, or triticum ſpica hordei.—— 
It, Six-rowed wheat. 12. Long-grained wheat. 
iz. White-eared wheat. But ſome of theſe, he ſays, he takes 
o be only ſeminal variations, and not diltin@ ſpecies. . | 
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Branch- F. 8. I ſaw ſome branch-wheat, fo called, be- 
wheat. cauſe the ear is branched into ſmaller ears iſſuing 

out of the main ear : of this I have, no experience ; 
and can only ſay that a gentleman, who is well ac- 
quainted with it's properties, tells me it makes the 
beſt frumenty that is, and the beſt pudding, and 
caſts as yellow a colour without eggs as other wheat 
does with eggs. 
of fot. $ 9. Diſcourſing with farmer n of 
— 2 Litchfield about the beſt choice of ſced- wheat; he 
_ oem ſaid, he loved generally to chooſe a middle brown- 
ground iſh fort of grain, not the largeſt bright and ſmooth 
towed with fat corn. — aſked him w 1 was againſt a large 
— fair grain; he ſaid, 2 he obſerved ſuch grain 
wheat. Was apt to carry a ſmut. — If this be true, as pro- 
bably it may, I know of no reaſon to be given tor 
it, except * Litchfield- farm being generally a 
poor ſo ail, and lying pretty cold, cannot maintain 
and feed the root, MY and ear of ſuch fat ſeed, ſo 
well as it can thoſe of the ſmall grain, and ſo the ear 
of the large-grained wheat mortifies and corrupts in 
the ſap, for want of nouriſhment, before it comes to 
be flour, which is the time for wheat to take ſmut. 
It is manifeſt from many experiments I have 
made, that the number of the roots, the breadth of 
the leaves, andthe length of the ears, carry a propor- 
tion to the ſize of the grain, but poor ground cannot 
maintain it, and ſo produces a ſmaller root, leaf, and 
ear than ſuch ſeed would naturally put forth, all 
which impairs the ſtamina of the increaſe, whereby 
the ear is depraved, and liable to ſmut ; but where 
(as at Crux-Eaſton) ground is ſtrong clay, tho? very 
cold, this objection may not hold good. 
- Another armer told me, he looked on the ſmall- 
grained wheat to be better ſeed-wheat than the great 
yellow wheat; for, ſaid he, the latter ſort is apter 


to ſmut ; beſides a buſhel of the ſmaller grain con- 


tains ſo many grains the more, which is a great mat- 
ter: 


. ³ſ133 ̃ ] . 
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ter: he added however, that the ſmaller the grain 
the earlier it ought to be ſowed ; becauſe, if winter 
came on upon it, that might prevent it's ſhooting ſo 
many blades, as otherwiſe it might have done. I 
ſoon after conſulted two other very knowing farmers 
about this matter : they were of a different opinion, 
and ſaid, the bigger the ſeed was, of either wheat or 
barley, it would give the greater root more, and 
have more blades. | 

$. 10. I looked into Mr. Wilſon's ſmutty and 
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Of the 
cauſe of 


blighted wheat, in order to diſcover what might be ſmut. 


the cauſe of ſmut and blight. The ſmutty ears are 
perfect in the cheſts, and almoſt ſo in the fulneſs of the 
grain, even ſo far that the cheſts of many ears 
did ſtrut; ſo that the ſmut muſt fall on the grain late, 
and when it is towards a fulneſs, for it cannot 
grow after it has taken ſmut. I could very rarely 
find a ſmutty ear but all it's tillows were ſo too; fo 
that from thence I conclude the ſmut ariſes from the 
root, and not from any poiſon in the air, which 
would not diſtinguiſh between the tap-root and the 
tillow. I alſo obſerved in the fibres of the roots of 
the ſmutty wheat, a general brittleneſs, and the earth 
more ſtarky and dry about them, and I perceived, 
for the moſt part, a ſtream or ſtreak of a brown 
ſtain, the breadth of a pin, in the firſt joint above 
the root. So that I am apt to believe that a ſmut 
ariſes from a total defect of ſap at the root, and a 
blight from a partial one, when ſome of the fibres 
may {till live; ſo the grain, being feebly ſupported, 
does only ſhrink or wither, —As for the early ſmut 
that falls on the ear, even before it is out of it's hoſe, 
wherein the covering or chaff is alſo ſmutty, and all 
in a light powder, this ſort of ſmut ſeems to ariſe 
from the ſame cauſe as the former, only the ear 
having not as then obtained a firmneſs, it's rotten- 
nels becomes more hollow and powdery, and of leſs 
conſiſtency than the ſmutty ears that have obtained 

8 24 a firmaels, 


a firmneſs. On the whole therefore, notwithſtand. 
ing the latter part of my remark, 5. 25, under the 
article Corn in general, where I ſay I could not diſ- 
cover any difference between the roots, ſtems, or 
Joints of the ſtems of the burnt- eared wheat and the 
ſound, I am ſtill of opinion that both the uſtilago 
and ſmut proceed from a defect in the root. 

Some farmers were ſaying, that dunged land, as 
had been always obſerved, was more ſubject to 
ſmutty wheat than folded land. If ſo, the reaſon 
muſt be, becauſe the dung hollowed the ground, and 
therefore the longer the dung the greater the danger, 

[ have in another place obſerved, that ſmutty duſt 
on ſeed-wheat may produce ſmutty wheat, and no 
wonder, ſeeing the ſeed immediately after ſown ſwells 
and imbibes the ſmut with the moiſture, and the nib 
or chiſſum of the ſeed is corrupted and poiſoned 
thereby. The nib of the ſeed is not one fourth part 
ſo big as a pin's head.---Seed blacked with uſtifago 
does not hurt like ſmut, becauſe the hot burning qua- 
lity of the uſtilago is waſhed out of it by the rain, and 
Way 2 from it by the air, to both which it isexpoſed. 

. I ſowed new wheat, but obſerving much 
of it to be withered, and blighted, I ſhewed it to ſome 
of the farmers, and they, but particularly farmer 
Biggs?, faid, it was never the worſe for that, and it 
would growas well as if it were otherwile, and bid me 
put ſome into the ground to try whether his words 
were true or not. I aſked Thomas Elton about it, 
and he ſaid, if it were not blighted and withered to a 
{kin, but only ſo as to have very little flour, he alſo 
thought it would grow; but then, ſaid he, I have 
known i it to die away afterwards. —I aſked him, how 
he knew it was that wheat, and how he knew it was 
for that cauſe it died ; he replied, becauſe he had in 
ſuch caſe ſcratched up the root, and found that there 
was not flour or milk ſufficient to maintain the blade 
til] it could take root. 


> Mr. Tull is of the ſame opinion with farmer Biggs. 


I met 
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met farmer White and farmer Bachelour of 
itchfield in the market; I told farmer White 

thin his ſeed-wheat proved that he ſent me, and 
that it was exceedingly blighted ; and that I was 
ſatisfied, let the farmers pretend what they will, that 
blighted wheat, if I ſowed late in the year, tho? it 
might come to a blade, yet the flour or milk that 
ought to maintain it would be ſpent before it could 
more; and then, if froſts came, it would be in » root. 
danger of dying.——They agreed with me, that, in 
caſe it was Irte ſowed, it was their opinion alſo, but 
it would do well it ſowed early ;—bur, ſaid farmer 
Lake an hour afterwards, when I was ſpeaking to 
him of it, le tit be ſowed early or late, give me a full- 
bodied wheat. 

$. 12. Many farmers, and indeed all I have talked Muſty 
with on the ſubject, agree that muſty wheat, though 8 
not grown out, will not grow. -I ſuppoſe it is be- and why. 
cauſe the ſeminal part is malted, tho? it does not out- 
wardly ſhew itſelf, as it does when it is grown out. 

F. 13. Farmer Biggs ſays, he always ſows the Rath-ripe 
Bluebury wheat, that is the rath-ripe wheat. — The ent te- 
meal-men do not like the white-lammas wheat ; white lam- 
they ſay, it does not caſt ſo fine a flour. _— Thomas 5 wheat 
Elton alſo ſays, they ſeldom ſow of the white-lam- 3 
mas wheat, and both he, and farmer Biggs ſay, 
the mealmen know it from the other better than they 
do who ſow it. -Thomas Elton ſays, he has been at 
Reading with it, and could not have ſo much by 
twelve thillings in a load as for the Bluebury wheat, 
tho” of the ſame goodneſs.---I aſked him, if they did 
not obſerve to ſow the white-lammas wheat earlieſt, - 
becauſe of it's being laſt ripe ;---he replied, he found 
no difterence in that, but that it was ripe as ſoon as * 
the other to the full. | 

$. 14. © The original of brining and liming ſeed- Brining 


and limin 
wheat wheat. 8 


Mr. Tull obſerves, that brining, and changing the ſeed, are 
the general remedies for ſmut ; the former of theſe he has heard 
| was 
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wheat ſeems to be purely an Engliſh practice; for 


which there is a ſtory. —Neither the Rei ruſticæ 
{criptores, nor Pliny, take any notice of it. | 

Sharrock ſays, brining and liming wheat may 
defend it againſt grubs, inſets, and worms, and 
fortify the grain, but he cannot think it any ſecurity 
againſt blights, &c. See fo. 9g. 

I had wheat brined and limed for ſowing, but 
much rain coming, and the ground being wet, [ 
could not ſow it for a fortnight ; at the fortnight's 
end I had ſundry people with me about meaſuring 
harveſt-work, ſo I aſked their opinion whether ſuch 
wheat would grow or not ;—one ſaid, he had known 
wheat that had not been brined and limed above x 
week, and a great deal of it did not grow. —Ano- 
ther ſaid, it depended on the high degree to which it 
was limed, for, if it was ſo high limed that it ſhrunk 
and ſhriveled, it would not grow, but, in caſe the 
rind looked plump and ſmooth, then there was no 
danger. A third was of opinion, that there was a 
great difference in the manner of brining it, for, if 
the wheat had been ſteeped in brine, it would be 
much apter to burn by lying in lime than it would 
having been only ſprinkled with brine in the morn- 
ing it was limed. Note, this brined wheat was 


was diſcovered about ſeventy years before he wrote, by ſome 
wheat being ſown, that had been ſunk in the ſea, and which 
produced clean corn, when it was a remarkable year for ſmut all 
over England; but he afterwards doubts whether this might 
not happen by it's being foreign ſeed, and therefore a prope: 
change for our land. He tells ys of two farmers, whoſe lands lay 
intermixed, who uſed the ſame ſeed between them, and from a 


good change of land, and aſſerts, that the one, who brined his 
- fe 


ed, had no ſmut, but the other, who neglected it, had a very ſmut-' 
ty crop ; but again he doubts whether this ſeed might have been 
changed the precedent year, and ſo might not be greatly infect- 
ed, no more than what the brine and lime might cure. He adds 
allo, that ſmutty ſeed-wheat, tho' brined, will produce a ſmutty 
crop, unleſs the year prove very favourable ; for favourable years 
will cure the ſmut, as unkind ones will cauſe it. 


not 
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not ſowed till November 7th, which was ſeven 
weeks after it was limed, and yet it grew, and came 
up thick that it ſeemed to have received no pre- 
udice. 
$. 15. It was univerſally obſerved this laſt winter, Caution 
(anno 1708) that the wheat which was killed was not to {© 
killed by froſts, tho' they were very intenſe, but by the Jar fue 
winds, which drove the froſty particles in ſuch a in the hill- 
manner as to penetrate into the roots of the corn; gr 
this may be ſuppoſed to be effected with their angles, row too 
which lanced the fibres and cut them in pieces, like fine, 2 
as fire by it's ſubtle corpuſcles in it's rapid motion g. rote 
may be ſuppoſed to penetrate and divide bodies. — ly for fear 
It was plain the wheat on our hills in Hampſhire and wb ca 
our high grounds, was cannonaded, for the driven 
ſnow, as it was carried to the hedges by the wind, 
battered the wheat and cut off the blade, and the 
wounds it made opened portals for the fierceneſs of 
the weather to enter the roots. — Wherever the 
wheat lay out of or ſheltered from the wind, in thoſe 
places it was ſaved ; and the furrows of grounds, 
where by lying wet (and this was a wet winter) 
the wheat is always worſt, were, if the ridges croſt 
the wind, the beſt, becauſe the ridges ſheltered the 
furrows, but, if the ridges and furrows lay parallel 
to the north, or north-eaſterly wind, then the wheat 
in the furrows was alſo deſtroyed, but wheat lying 
under the ſhelter of hedges was ſaved. — From 
the ſad experience of this year we may in our hill- 
countries conclude 1t to be good huſbandry, to have 
a ſpecial regard, in the ſowing of wheat-lands that 
lie expoſed to the north or eaſterly winds (for it 
cannot be ſuppoſed any danger can come from the 
ſouth or weſt quarter) firſt, to ſow under furrow, or 
at leaſt a caſt over and a caſt under, that thereby the 
wheat may lie the deeper both from the penetrating 
power of the winds and from their power of unco- 
yering the earth, and laying the roots of the wary 

naked 
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naked ; ſecondly, to leave our grounds a little rough, 
and not harrow them too fine, it being obſerved that 
the wheat faved itſelf much better when the knobby 


clods ſheltered it ;---thirdly, to have a regard, where 


grounds lie bleakly expoſed to thoſe winds, not to 
cut down the high hedges, which may be a fence to 

it, before February. 2 
Oſervation F. 16. The 2cth of November, (anno 1704) I 
+ of Obſerved the wheat on the ground, and that the firſt, 
wheat. or Capital branch, conſiſted of an upright ſpire, be- 
tween two leaves falling on the ground ; but the 
iſſues or tillows, be they never ſo many, had but 
one leaf on one fide of the ſpire, by which the iſſues 
are to be diſcerned from the main branch; and in 
both good and poor wheat the difference was the 


ſame. —— I know not therefore what the Latins 


meant, when they ſaid, wheat muſt not be raked till 
it has four leaves, nor barley till it has five.----The 
fame day I obſerved the tillows of rye-graſs, and 
found that both the capital germen and the tillows 


do conſiſt of but one ſpire iſſuing from the middle of 


two graſs leaves, and therefore different from that of 
wheat, | 2 | 


Obſervea- - 17. It was the 23d and the 24th of June (anno 


tion on the 1903) I made the following obſervations with rela- 
— tion to the ears of wheat: in one field there were, 
wheat, and for two acres together, generally in an ear ten cheſts 
inference to on a ſide; about four of the middle cheſts on each 
feng and fide contained five grains, viz. two on each fide the 
good. middle grain; but the uppermoſt and lowermoſt 
| cheſts fell off gradually to four, three, and two 
grains in a cheſt. — I went into another field, and 

could not find above eight or nine cheſts in any ear 

there, nor in any of the middle cheſts above three 

grains, viz. one on each fide the upright middle one; 

and ſo again the uppermoſt and lowermoſt cheſts fell 

away gradually into two, and but one grain in a 


cheſt; yet this land had been well dunged.---in 
| another 
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another field it was manifeſt, that part that was 
dunged carried not ſo long an ear, nor ſo man 

grains in a cheſt, as that part of it that was folded, 
and ſowed on one earth; but there were many of 


the ears of the folded wheat that held out ten cheſts, 


and had five grains on each ſide in the two middle 
cheſts :- how ' theſe ears might prove I knew not, 
very little of the wheat being blown. I alſo ob- 


ſerved the partitions of the cheſts to open, in order 


to let out the bloſſoms ; which when ſhot out, they 
cloſed again, and the bloſſom hung dangling on the 
outſide by a hair as fine as a cobweb : till I made this 
| diſcovery of the cheſts opening, I uſed to wonder 
how ſo fine a thread could thruſt out the bloſſom.--- 


Then in another field I obſerved the limed wheat to 


be of a moſt vivid ſcarlet in the colour of it's bloſ- 
ſom, more lively than the flower of that in the firſt 
mentioned field, which was a more duſky ſcarlet ; 
yet it exceeded the flower of my other pieces of 
wheat, which generally did not come up to the co- 
Jour of that, having a more wan and ſickly ſcarlet 
coloured bloſſom. I alſo pulled up ſeveral roots 
of wheat, ſome of which had ten tillows ; for I waſh- 
ed their roots, and found them all joined in one. 

Now, if ſome roots of wheat have ten tillows, 
others but two or three ; if ſome ears of wheat have 
ten Cheſts of a ſide, others but ſix or ſeven ;— and 
ſome ears have five grains in the beſt cheſt, others 
but three, and two, I leave it to be conſidered what 
encouragement there is to ſow little land and good. 
—The ten-cheſted ears at four middle-cheſts each 
lide, with five grains a piece, make forty grains; 
the twelve other cheſts, at three grains in a cheſt, 
make thirty-ſix, The weak wheat has but 
twenty-ſix grains in an ear, and fix tillows leſs, and 


it's two tillows muſt alſo hold but in proportion to 
the top ears, 


& 21. April 
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Of che $. 18. I went under a hedge, where my wheat 
_— was almoſt as high as heal IN the Weid Land the 
land ſhad- reeds very ſtrong, the cheſts ten or eleven on a fide; 
9 yet I obſerved the bloſſoms generally to be very 

pale and ſickly, of the colour of aſhes on a dying 
coal, and I ſeldom found above three grains in a 
middle-cheſt : theſe defects I impute to the head- 
land being ſhaded from the ſun ; for by the length of 
the reed, the many cheſts, and by my own know. 
ledge of the ground, it was very ftrong ; but doubt- 
| leſs thoſe grains mult run very thin at harveſt, 
Farther. F. 19. July 6th (anno 1703) I viewed a field of 
on the ears Wheat, the bloſſom being juſt over; I plucked ſome 
of wheat, of the cheſts, and found, tho* proviſion had been 
and why made for three or four grains in a cheſt, yet in many 
niſhesmore of them there were not like to be above two or three 
cheſts han grains, and I found in thoſe failing grains their 
' bloſſoms pent up and withered, the grains not hay- 
ing ſtrength to emit : —— and in thoſe ears, that 
had the withered grains, I found the outmoſt grains 
in the cheſt on each ſide to be beſt maintained, 
nature having deſerted the others, not being able to 
maintain them. 
| Whereas I had obſerved in the flowering of the 
wheat, that, the ears being large and the cheſts 
broad, there were in the middle cheſt of the ear five 
grains that had flowered, which I apprehend to be 
the full complement in the middle cheſt of an ear ; 
examining theſe ears and cheſts about a fortnight or 
three weeks after, I could in none of the middle-cheſts 
find above three grains of wheat, in many but two. 


If you aſk, where was the advantage of theſe 


ears producing ſo many cells, when but two or 

three grains, or cells in a cheſt came to maturity 

I anſwer, the advantage was very great ; for in the 

firſt place they are a ſign of the fruitfulneſs of the 

root, and, if two cells do decay, the other three will 

be the better maintained, and have the fuller grain. 
£8 Secondly, 
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—— Secondly, where in the wheat flowering · time 


there are the more cells in a cheſt that bloſſom, they 
can the better maintain the loſs by all accidents that 
may happen; for inſtance; if one or two grains in 
a cheſt fail at flowering-time by a flyblow (it be- 
ing often the caſe) there are bloſſoms enough in the 
cheſt to make good that loſs by maintaining three 
good grains in a cheſt ; whereas in ears that are 
weak, and produce but two or three bloſſoms in a 
cheſt, if thoſe bloſſoms ſhould be blown, all muſt 
miſcarry.— I was apt to think however, that of the 
five bloſſoms produced in a cheſt there could but 
three prove good, nature not being able to main- 
tain more; and this I concluded, becauſe it could 
do no more by my wheat, which grew in general 
on exceeding good ground; and the cheſts were ſo 
conſtructed, that it ſeemed to me, there could be 


room for no more grains in a cheſt; but on coming 


from Ilſly to Oxford I obſerved ſome mighty rich 
land, that had large-eared wheat, many of the ears 
containing twelve cheſts on a ſide ; I am now there- 
fore convinced, nature is not confined, as above 
hinted, to five bloſſoms in a cheſt, for in the middle 
cheſt of theſe ears there had been ſix, if not ſeven 
bloſſoms, the two middlemoſt of which nature was 
not able to maintain, and ſo they withered, but I 
told in thoſe cheſts five compleat grains full-kerned. 
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$. 20. In viewing my wheat, when it was near 4A defect in 


full-kerned, I obſerved ſome withered ears, which 


wheat not 
commonly 


in all their cheſts looked dead: the grain was taken no- 


ſhrunk and withered, tho' in other reſpects good, 
for it had a ſound flour, but the ſtraw was dead to 
the root, and that drew up eaſily, the fibres ſeem- 
ing dead and dry; fo that this is a farther, and ano- 
ther ſort of defect in wheat than either ſmut or 

blight, viz. by worm, or burnt. 
F. 21. April 14th (anno 1705) I firſt obſerved 
the manner of the tillowing of wheat : the ſpring- 
tillows, 


tice of, 


Of the til- 
lowing of 
wheat, 
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tillows, for the moſt part, do ariſe from the foot of 
the root of the winter-ſtems or ſhoots, which may 


be two, three, or four, according as the wheat is in 


proof; they ariſe from that foot, and, when they 


break out at firſt, they may be perceived by the eye 


in a bud ſmaller than a pin's head, containing a cry- 
ſaline pellucid juice; which bud is ſecured by the 
coat of the outward leaf of the mother or winter- 
ſhoot, between which coat and the inſide- coat of the 
winter-ſhoot this tender bud paſſes along, as through 
a ſheath, whereby it is protected from outward inju- 
ry, till it is fo well grown as to break forth with it's 
green ſpire ; from the ſide of this winter-ſhoot now 
and then only one of the ſaid ſpring-ſoboles does 


ariſe, and now and then another on the contrary ſide, 


and perhaps a third or fourth on the other ſides, ac- 
cording as theſe winter or mother-ſhoots are in a 
flouriſhing condition, till at laſt they, being grown 
thick and ſtrong, open the ſocket of the ſaid out- 
ward leaf, which girds them cloſe to the mother- 
ſtem, and ſo ſtand independent, wide off fgom it ; 
and then that old leat becomes uſeleſs and dies.— 
This day I alſo obſerved a new pearly brood of ſo- 
boles at the root of the ſaid winter-ſhoot, in the 
manner as the other before deſcribed, no bigger 
than a pin's head : but whether it be 'not now too 
late for them to come to maturity is aqueſtion : it is 
very probable warm and dry weather may very 
much conduce thereto.— The firſt and earlieſt ſo- 
boles or tillows aboveſaid, being at this time ſhot 
up into the open air in a Lice, om by their growth 
to have made a bud very early in the winter, which 
another year may perhaps give me opportunity to 
enquire into. From many experiments I have 
made, by ſowing corn in pots, I find, that, when 
a maiden ſpear has been dead, no collateral ſpear has 
ſhot from the ſame baſis, but that the tillows are 
properly offsets from the maiden ſtem. 
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8. 22. The autumn (anno 1714) wanting rain, 1 — 
the ground, at the beginning of wheat ſeed · time, rings 
Vas but juſt moiſt enough to bring up the corn: the with a thin 
farmers (who kept on ſowing) obſerved that the fig en e. 
corn, which came up before any rain had fell, had covers it- 
but a thin blade, and was of a dark colour, wanting {fin poor 
the broad leaf and golden colour they expected: it 
fell out the ſame with me in the ground I ſowed un- 
der furrow, tho” the moiſture was ſufficient to bring 
up the corn thick enough. Farmer Iſles and farmer 
Box, my tenants in Wilts, obſerved the ſame thing 
in wheat they ſowed at the beginning of wheat ſeed- 
time.— It's not unlikely but this drought might do 
no prejudice where the land is very good; for tho? 
the thin blade, &c. certainly ſhew the root and ſtalk 
th be weak, yet in rich land they might ſtrengthen 
when rain came; but where ground is poor, when 
wheat comes up thin in blade, it is a queſtion whe- 
ther it will ever recover, and get a good root, ſtalk, 
or blade, tho? rain ſhould come.— This narrow leaf 
is occaſioned fromthe earth's not giving up the juices 
freely ak firſt. 

$. 23. In turning up wet wheat ſtraw (laid toge- Of le 
ther in a heap the beginning of November 1702) . 
found in January ny looſe 


grains ſpeared out, but, of wheat 
on account of the thickneſs of the wadd of ſtraw laid brains. 
on them, they were not able to ſhoot thro* : I mea» 
ſured their white ſtiff ſheaths, thro* which their 
blades paſs, and they were from four inches to five 
inches and an halt long. Now, theſe grains having 
liberty to ſhoot their ſheaths to their utmoſt extre- 
mity, according to the reſpective vigour of each 
grain, and not being hindered by the ſtraw, I infer 

that thoſe lengths are the utmoſt lengths their 

| ſheaths will reach to; fo that, if the grain is buri- 

ed below ſuch depth, the ſheath cannot prote& 

the blade, nor give it ſafe convoy farther, but 

it muſt venture its own ſelf to get thro”, I ob- 
ſerved however a round wiry ſubſtance the blade 

Vor. I, R carried, 


carried, an inch upwards from the opening of the f 
ſheath, and before it opened into the laß blade, \ 
which tho' leſs in compaſs, and leſs ſtiff than f 
the ſheath, yet ſeemed of a ſtrength better able, than 
if it had been a leafy blade, to penetrate upwards, if | 
the ſheath could not carry it into the air. I infer | 
alſo from the different lengths of the ſheaths, that 
theſe lengths depended on the reſpective powers of t 
the grain, ſeeing that they had the ſame bed of 
ſtraw, and were all buried the ſame depth : it would j 
be well therefore to try old grains and new, and lay 8 
them at different depths, and ſee what foundation it 
would give to farther conjectures. I obſerved the 
ſheaths, Which had ran out ſo far, were much 
weakened by it, and had not that ſtiff ſtrength that 
the ſheaths of common ſown wheat has, which lies 
ſhallow. The graſſy blade had ſhot forth two inches 
into the dunghill, but looked of a yellow ſickly 
complection. 
3 $ 24. In cutting many wheat reeds I obſerved 
wheat all their lowermeſt joints were ſhort, of two or three 
ſtraw, and inches in length, and without hollowneſs, and that 


the growth they gradually lengthened and hollowed ; which 


ſtrengthening the reed to ſupport the grain. The 
fourth joint in all the reeds was very hollow and 
very moiſt ; ſeveral drops of water came from moſt 
of them in that joint; whether it was occaſioned by 
the very wet May and June, or not, I cannot toll. 
Again, from that joint the next above grew leſs hol- 
low, and the uppermoſt, that carried the ear, had no 
hollowneſs, but a green ſtrong hood, wonderfully 
contrived for ſtrength, to ſupport the grain. The 
one of the firſt joint were dead, (theſe I take to be 
the two dying leaves that begin to appear in May) 
ſo were he de of the 1 joint, 1 being of 
ſuch ſtrength as not to ſtand in need of them; but 
the two laſt and uppermoſt hoods ſeemed carefully 


to protect thoſe whole joints reſpectively, and to 
0 | engthen 
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ſtrengthen them. I alſo obſerved the tillowing ears 
which, tho' they were ſuckers from the trunk of the 
tall reeds; that bore the long ears; yet they had two 
or three {mall roots of their own, on which they 
ſeemed to depend, Quinteny obſerves, the ſap 
ſnoots to the topmoſt branch moſt vigorouſly : ſo it 
certainly is in the wheat-ear; for, if any grains in 
the ear are wanting, they are the lowermoſt. 

$. 25. Being at farmer Sartain's at Great Chavel Of _—_— 
in Wilts, I ſaid, that one advantage of ſowing wheat 2 Ih: 
early was, that it might fat ſheep, if it was too rank, 1 
—Sartain replied, he did not approve of that huſ- 
bandry; he thought it a preſumption; and faid, it 
would be very apt to make the wheat fall and lodge, 
and carry but a light ear notwithſtanding. — I aſked 
him how ſo; he ſaid, it would ſhoot forth a ſmall 
weak ſpindle after feeding it, and if the ſtraw was 
{mall the corn muſt be ſo too. I ſpoke to farmer 
Miles on this ſubject ; he ſaid, he looked on feeding 
not to hurt the wheat in the leaſt, if it were not fed 
late: it is true, ſaid he, if it be fed after the ſpindle 
begins to ſhoot, it would be the ſame as feedin 
French-graſs, for then, as Sartain ſays, the fi 
ſpindle being taken off, there would come up a weak 
iſſue or ſpindle by it. Sartain gave me three or 
four inſtances on his ſide the queſtion, and Miles the 
like on his; and the latter carried me to view a 
part of Mr. Brewer's farm, which was anno 1699 
eat up bare; and had as good a burden of wheat as 
any in the country. He looks on the difference 
therefore to be as above. 
Major Liver and I diſcourſing of the miſchief 
wheat might receive by being fed down with ſheep, 
eſpecially, ſaid the major, to feed it as many 
farmers do, who ſeem to be cautious, and think to 
be ſure to do no harm, and ſo they only put in a few: 
whereas, were I to feed wheat, I would put in as 
many as ſhould eat it down directly; for, when there 

; R 2 are 
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there are but a few, they only crop what they ſhould 
not, viz. the youngeſt ſpindles. 
I cannot imagine why wheat ſhould be fed at any 
time, unleſs it be by one evil to remedy a greater : 
if the wheat be not ſo forward as to Kang tillow 
into ſmall {tiff ſpindles, long enough for the ſheep to 
eat it, they can only eat the leafy blade; but I can- 
not ſee how that puts the ſpindle the backwarder ; 
it rather ſeems to forward it, and ſtrengthen it, for- 
aſmuch as the ſap, which had the leaf to nouriſh 
before, has now only the ſpindle, which conſequent- 
ly muſt grow the faſter and ſtronger. — But if the 
wheat be ſo ſpindled, that the ſheep can bite the 
ſpindle off, then it will put it backward to a great 
miſchief, inaſmuch as ſo ſtrong a ſpindle will never 
grow up again from that more or root, nor carry ſo 
good an ear as that would have done: indeed if a 
tavourable ſpring comes, eſpecially if the ground be 
ood, the country-man may think he can be no ſuf- 
— becauſe he may, notwithſtanding this, have a 
ood crop.--Yet it muſt beconfeſt, that one muſt re- 
ort to the evil of feeding, if the wheat be ſo exceeding- 
ly forward as to ſhoot into ear too early in the ſpring, 
When I ſhewed farmer Crap and farmer Ginno- 
way ſome young green wheat, and let them ſee there 
was a young ear above ground no bigger than a pin's 
head, they both confeſt, it was madneſs to feed wheat 
with ſheep, eſpecially in our hill-country, where the 
land is not rich ; for in ſuch land, if the maiden-ear 
be eat off, it muſtbe a weak brother that purs forth in 
it's room, whatever better may happen in rich land. 
Mr. Eyre tells me, that farmer Lake of Faccomb 
is very much againſt feeding burn-beaked wheat, 
and ſays it will occaſion it to 66 — I aſked Mr. 
Eyre why the farmer thought ſo. He ſaid, he 
could learn no other reafon for it, but that it would 
be the later ripe, and the backwarder corn is in 
ripening the more ſubject it is to — 
this 
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this obſervation, however he, or any other notable 
farmer came to make it, pretty generally holds true, 
though the true reaſon, why feeding wheat ſnould 
make it later ripe, the farmers are at a loſs to diſcern. 
be true reaſon hereof I have before proved, 
viz. that the ears of wheat in February and March 
are an inch or two above ground, which maiden-ears 


the ſheep eat off, and then nature is put back to - 


form other ears, which muſt neceſſarily put the 
harveſt backward, it may be a fortnight, and alſo 
produce a weaker ſtraw, more ſubje& to lodge 
and fall, in the room of the maiden-ſtems bit off, 
and probably with a ſhorter and weaker ear, 
unleſs the ground be very good. ——— This is 
like to be the natural conſequence of feeding wheat 
with ſheep in the hill-country, where, by reaſon of 
the cold, the harveſts at beſt are backward ; but 
theſe ill effects may not happen where the ground 
is warm and good, and the country lies low. — If 
proud wheat were mowed two inches above the 
ground, this would prevent the miſchiefs of feed- 
ing ; but then I do not fee how it would prevent 
the rankneſs and lodging of the wheat, ſince, the ear 
not being cut off, nature would not be put back- 
ward; for the cutting off the leafy-part ſignifies nei- 
ther one way nor other ; for that makes no advan- 
ces after the end of May, but then rots. 
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$. 26. Whereas the Rei ruſticæ ſcriptores direct Of the ſar- 


the ſarrition of wheat when it comes to have four 


rition or 
raking 


leaves, as taken notice of before, — I have been at a wheat a- 


loſs to diſcover the four leaves of wheat, becauſe it 


ſerve more. But note, the two collateral leaves 
die in about two or three months time, and then 
more leaves put forth; ſo that in England four leaves 
never appear at one time, but in a warmer clime, 
as Italy, the latter leaves may put out before the 
former are dead, and ſo four green leaves may be 
ſeen at the ſame time. 


R 3 $. 27. When 


5 „ 


mong the 


puts forth only three leaves, nor could I ever ob- * 
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1 2 of 6. 27. When the ears ftrut, and the cheſts ſtand 


Wheat. open, it is a ſign the grain plims well, and is full. 
Sign of $. 28. In the beginning of May (anno 1707) my 
— prob qa ſervant ſaid, my wheat, for want of rain, was at a 
land in ſtand in it's growth.— I aſked him, how he kney 


growth. it; he ſaid, by the ſpikineſs and ſpearinels of the 


tops; for, when it does not thrive, it runs to a ſharp. | 


neſs at top, and does not hold broad as when itthrives, 
Time 1 29. It was the 15th of April (anno 1702) l 
— e firſt obſerved, that the ear was fo early formed; for 
frſt form · in pulling away the valves, which were five, at laſt 
ed, April T found the ear in it's cradle, or inmoſt valve, which 
55 valve was of the length of three pins-heads; the 
ear itſelf not above two pins-heads in length : [ 
could not diſcover it's parts with the naked eye, but 
with the microſcope 1 could diſtinguiſh it's parts 
lain as in a full-grown ear, and diſtinguiſh every 
eed to be of a watery pellucid ſubſtance ; the grain 
being formed by the middle of April, the weather 
following ſeems to be of great conſequence. 
It was obſerved this year, 1700, that wheat carri- 
ed a very ſhort ear; for it had been a very wet cold 
May, and in that month, or near it, it was that the 
ear was formed, and, it the root be chilled in that 
month, it will not recover it. 

The proverbial rhime holds not good on cold 
hill-country lands, tho* conſiſting ot ſtrong clays, 
which yet is very true, when applied to Leiceſter- 
ſhire, and other deep lands warmly ſituated ; 

« came to my wheat in May, 

„ And went ſorrowtul away; 

« IT came to my wheat at“ woodſheer, 

And went from thence with a good cheer.— 
For, in cold hill-countries, whoever ſees not the 
ground well ſtocked with green wheat by the begin- 
ning of May, will never ſee a good crop. 


* The word woodſheer is underſtood for the froth, which, 
about the latter end of May begins to appear on the joints of 
Plants, and is more commonly called cuckow-ſpit. 


F. 30. There 
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repeated and frequent rains, was kept cool, and 
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30. There is a fort of land the country people Edge- 
call * woodſeer ground; in this fort of land, fow S on 
early or late, the corn will be edge-grown, that is, woodſeer 
much of the blade, after it is come up, will die away Sund. 
and then ſpindle up again ; this muſt be occaſioned hes, F 
by the root's being affected, and not only by the poor. 
blade's receiving an injury, for then the blades of 
corn in the neighbouring grounds would be the 
ſame, as being expoſed to the fame air; ſuch ground 
therefore mult be ſuppoſed to be of a hollow ſpungy 
nature, very ſuſceptible of the air; and tho? it may 
ſeem to be cloſer and more compact than chalky 
land, yet really it is not ſo, elſe the chalky land 
would ſuffer the ſame fate. In theſe woodſeer 
grounds the roots of the corn are injured by the cold 
winds coming to them in March, April, and May, 
whereby they ſicken, and the blade preſently diſco- 
vers it by dying away. 

$. 31. The lodging of wheat is often occaſioned 8 
by a weakneſs in the ſtraw proceeding from the po- m5 gs 
verty of the land, it not being able to give nouriſh- cauſe. 
ment, and fo the ſtraw grows limber. And in 
very ſtrong land the ſtraw of red-ſtraw-wheat will 
run to a greater luxuriancy in height than the 
ſtrength of the ſtraw will bear, and then itwill lodge. 

§. 32. This ſpring (anno 1720) being very cold Ot blights 
and wet, and the ſummer by intervals rainy till har- heat. 
veſt, and oftentimes the rain falling with that weight 
as to beat down the beſt of the wheat in moſt parts, 
a month at leaſt, if not five weeks before harveſt, 
yet it did not, as uſual in ſuch caſe, blight, which 
was wondered at.—— The reaſon ſeems to be, be- 
cauſe the ground by cloudy dark weather, and many 


thereby it fed the corn, fo that it did not ſcorch and 
burn as in other ſuch years, whereby the green corn 
that lodged, was not parched up; for it is obvious, 
it muſt burn and dry up more in hot ſcorching. 
R 4 weather, 


degree of blight, when the mildew comes ſo p 
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weather, when it lies flat on 1 2 
ſtanding upright it would do; uſe by ſtand- 
ing opeiaht it ſhades the ground from the ſun. 

The country-man obſerves the blight to appear 
on his wheat quickly after it's bloſſoming- time, and 
ſo concludes the bloſſoming- time dangerous for 
blighting; and in all probability it may be ſo ; for 
the blight perhaps ariſes from the cold winds con- 
denſing the ſap and choaking up the pores of the 
ſtraw, whereby all nouriſhment that ſhould paſs to 
the ear is intercepted :. but if this blight proceeds 
from a miidew falling from the air, as many people 
imagine, it cannot be ſo; for at the bloſſoming- 
time the ſtraw is not dry enough to receive and ſuck 
in ſuch mildew ; it abounds with moiſture at that 
time, like green hay in ſwarth, and cannot be pre- 
judiced by rain, as it may be after it is become hay, 
for then it imbibes the rain; — but, as I conceive, 
the blight appears not on the wheat till after the 
ſtraw becomes ſomewhat dry; tho? true it is, the 
mildew's lodging on the wheat at flowering-time, if 
not waſhed off by rain, may continue till the ſtraw 
be dry enough to imbibe it. — The poorer the land 
is, or the lighter it lies, tho” rich, the leſs able will 
it be to feed the roots of the corn ſo as to overcome 


the blight. — Now the reaſon why wheat or barley is 


ſuppoſed to be paſt blighting when the grain comes 
to ſome hardened pith, is, becauſe the mildew com- 
ing on the ſtraw then, it cannot affect the corn ſo as 
to blight it, it having by that time got ſuch a ſub- 
ſtance, as to be maintained by very little communi- 
cation of ſap from the root, according to the degree 
of which the wheat will ſhrink more or leſs. — Per- 
haps the ſmut may be nothing elſe but the m_ 


enti- 


fully on the ſtraw as totally to interrupt and ſtop the 
riſing moiſture, — or when the particular bit of 
dung, or ſuch moiſture as lies to the root of the corn 
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is, by that time the corn comes to kern, wholly 
conſumed by the heat of the ſun. | 

_ Obſerving the wheat-ears at bloſſoming-time, I 
found, that, at ſhooting forth the bloſſom, each cell 
or cheſt opens more than ordinary, and, when the 
flower is come forth, it cloſes again. This obſer- 
vation ſeems to account for the blight wheat is ſaid 
to take at bloſſoming- time, inaſmuch as at that time 
blighting winds and mildews are let into the cell 
where the grain is; theſe mildews whether they pro- 
ceed from the air, and falling on the plant enter into 
it's pores, and prevent the ſap from filling it, or 
whether they are nothing more than the ſap itſelf, 
which, in it's paſſage thro? the pores of the plant, is 
checked and thickened by the cold winds, and being 
unable to fly off, ſettles on the ſurface, however this 
be, they are of that gummy nature, that they may 
calily be ſuppoſed to choak the grain. 


Of BLIGH TING AIR. 


* Country people look on hot glooms and a warm 
yapoury air to be blighting and to bring caterpillars 
and green locuſts ; it fo, this ſeems to be an argu- 
ment for mildews falling from the air, and not pro- 
ceeding merely from cold, for the reaſon thereof 


any 


Mr. Miller gives the following account of blights from the 
learned Dr. Hales, which in a great meaſure is agreeable to our 
author's ſentiments. 4 45 are often cauſed hy a con- 
tinued dry eaſterly wind, for ſeveral days together, without in- 
tervention of ſhowers, or any morning-dew, by which the per- 
ſpiration. in the tender bloſſoms is ſtopped : ſo that, in a ſhort 
time their colour is changed, and they wither and decay : and, 
if it ſo happens that there is a long continuance of the ſame 
weather, it equally affects the tender leaves; for their perſpiring 
matter is hereby thickened, and rendered glutinous, cloſely ad- 

ring to the ſurfaces of the leaves, and mes a proper nu- 
triment to thoſe ſmall inſets, which are always found preying 
upon the leaves and tender branches of fruit-trees, whenever 


this 
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may be this; thoſe inſects eggs 
leaves of trees and corn, the weather aforeſaid com- 


ing, which contains glutinous and unctious particles, 


may faſten thoſe eggs to the leaves and ſecure them 
from being blown away, till the ſun can bring them 
to perfection, whereas, if winds had come, or rains, 
inſtead of the aforeſaid * air, moſt of them 
might have been deſtroyed; ſo that ſuch glooms 
may well be ſuppoſed pernicious; and ſuch air may 
penetrate into the cells of the cheſts of wheat, and 
choak all circulation, But on the other hand 
the mildew may proceed from the cald nights that 
we a ſudden check to the ſap, which had before 
= attenuated by theſe glooms. 
It ftrong winds come when the ſtraw of the wheat 
is grown a little ſtiff, i. e. about three weeks or a 
month before the corn be ripe, a blight often hap- 
pens ; for the ſtraw, being then ſtiffened, does not 
ply with the wind as when full of graſſy ſap, but by 
making refiſtance it looſens the mores or fibres of 
the roots, which give way or break, as may be ſeen 
by the wheat's reclining at the root from the ſide the 
wind ſet till harveſt ; whereby nouriſhment is not ſo 
well conveyed, and ſo the corn ſhrinks or blights, 


eſpecially in looſe ground, as it happened this year 


this blight happens; but it is not theſe inſets which are the 

firſt cauſe of blights, as hath been imagined by ſome ; tho! it 

mult be allowed, that, whenever theſe inſets meet with ſuch a 
food, they multiply exceedingly. 

The wheat leaſt liable to be hurt by theſe inſets, fays Mr. 
Tall, is the white-cone (or bearded) wheat, which has it's ſtraw 
like a ruſh, not hollow, but full of pith, except near the lower 
part, and there it is very thick and ſtrong. It is probable it has 
{ap veſſels that lie deeper, ſo as the young inſects cannot totally 
deftroy them, as they do in other wheat; for when the ſtraw 

has the black ſpots (which he calls the excrements of theſe 
young inſects) which ſhew that the inſets have been there bred, 


yet the grain is plump, when the grey-cone and lammas-wheat 
mixed with it are blighted. | 


(1712) 


being laid on the 
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- (1712) but, where wheat lay in a ſhelving groun 
— under the wind, no Fx Ai ene” a 
This year (1712) about the time the wheat was 
kerned, and juſt got into milk, or paſſing out of it 
into ſoft flour, there happened ſtrong weſterly winds, 
which {trained the roots of the corn, and made it re- 
cline ; ſoon after which it was obſerved by the coun- 
try-man, that the corn was generally ſtruck with a 
blight, eſpecially where the land was weak and light : 
for ſome of the fibres of the roots gave way, others 
broke, and the corn continued to lean from that 
pos from whence the wind came, till harveſt, but 
n very good land the corn ſuffered little by the 
blight. On my clay-lands, tho* the fibres of the 
roots were ſtrained, yet ſuch of them as were not 
Judiced were able tolerably well, from the moiſ- 
ture of the land, to feed the corn beyond what dry 
and light land could do : — However the ſtraw of 
all the wheat in the country looked white, and not 
ſtained with black ſpots. —The reaſon was, becauſe 
this blight proceeded not from the fat gummy juices 
of the air, nor indeed from the coldneſs of the 
wind, (either of which may choak the vegetable 
Juices and hinder them from aſcending through the 
ſtraw to the ear, whereby the corn may be ſtarved 
for want of nouriſhment), but from the ſtrength of 
the wind damaging and weakening the roots, which 
are the feeders of the grain, and preventing them 
from doing their office. I had ſuch ground, 
which lay under a hill ſheltered from the wind, that 
was not hurt. All corn, on light and dry ground, 
ought to be cut ſooner than corn lying on a flat clay- 
ground, becauſe from the cold ground adamp ſteam 
will ariſe, and in ſome meaſure feed the corn that 
leans down more than it can be ſuppoſed to do from 
a poor dry ground, when the corn has loſt it's ſup- 
port from the root. 
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Farmer Elton told me, that he had the ſtray 
of his wheat grievouſly blighted, when the ears were 
not touched. told him, I thought that muſt 
be, becauſe the wheat was ſo near ripe that it no 
longer depended either on the root or the ſtraw for 
it's nouriſhment, and conſequently any defe& in 
either of them could not affect the ear. To which 
he aſſented, and ſaid, he believed it was the truth of 
the caſe. 
Of wheat's F. 33. The worſe wheat is, tho' it be never ſo 
rough. dry, it will handle the rougher ; becauſe thin and 
coarſe wheat is not ſo plump and globular as fine 
wheat, and is often ſo coarſe as to be pitted, and 
wrinkled, which muſt needs make it leſs ſlippery. 
Of wheats F. 34. Wheat will handle colder out of a reek 
bandling that is twa years old than it will out of a reek of one 
cold. year old; — for in that time, the miſts and times, 
eſpecially in the hill-country, will be drove into a 
reek. | 


Heavy, ' F. 35. January (anno 1705) we had a month's 
cold wheat ſeaſon of very wet and rimy weather, in which time 
bad for my bread proved very white, inſomuch as I was un- 
eaſy about it: the miller ſaid, he ground the wheat 
as fine as uſual ; the cook-maid ſaid, ſhe uſed the 
coarſe ſieve, as ſhe uſed to do: at laſt the miller 
ſaid, the reaſon muſt be the dampneſs of the weather, 
which made the wheat grind heavy, and not ſo fine, 
whereby the bran was the larger, and the flour the 
leſs. — From hence it appears, that wheat, which 
is heavy and cold, will not yield that flour that dry 
wheat will, nor conſequently that price, which is 
another diſadvantage beſides that of not keeping. 
Of wheat F. 36. Anno 1715, I obſerved in other perſons 
— wheat as well as my own, it having been a wet har- 
* veſt, that moſt farmers had ſome wheat- corn grown, 
and that ſuch wheat would not yield ſo much by 
three-pence per buſhel as other corn that was not 
grown, and yet in ſuch grown-wheat it may be there 
wa 
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was not to be found above a grain of grown- corn in 
two or three handfuls. — I thought it proper to 
demand the reaſon of the farmers, why ſo few grains 
of grown-corn in a large, quantity of wheat ſhould 
make ſo great a difference in the price; at length 
farmer Iſles, of Holt in Wiltſhire, gave me the beſt 
reaſon :—he ſaid, where there is but a little grown- 
corn in wheat it makes a very ſenſible difference in 
the bread or pudding made of it ; not that the 
grown-corn only, which is apparent to us, when ſo 
little, can make ſo great a difference, but wherever, 
faid he, ſo much corn is apparently grown to our 
eyes, a great deal more is damaged than appears to 
our eyes; for the flour of corn will be damaged and 
clammy, tho' it has not gone ſo far as to ſhoot 
either root or ſpear : it is enough to vitiate the flour 
if the nib or punctum ſaliens has ſwelled fo as to 
crack or burſt the ſkin. ——I told Mr. Raymond 
farmer Iſles's judgment of this matter, and he ſaid, 
it was a notable obſervation. 

Rain coming before I could thatch a wheat-reek, 
one fourth part of the round being unthatched, the 
wheat there took damage by growing; and it is to be 
noted, that a little grown - corn will do a great deal of 
damage; tis not only the loſs of thoſe grains that ac- 
tually grow, but a foulneſs and fuſtineſs alſo, and a 
ſmut that they beget in the germen, that rots the 
corn, ſo that ſuch ears will fly into duſt, like a puff, 
when they are ſtruck with the flail, and diſcolour the 
whole quantity of wheat threſhed with them, tho *it 
had otherwiſe taken no harm. — It is farmer Biggs's 
opinion, that it is the beſt to mingle all together, for 
the buyers will give nothing for the bad. — All my 
wheat of that reek alſo felt heavy and cold, tho? not 
one fourth part had taken damage; for the unthatch- 
ed part taking damage, thedamp that was thereby re- 
ceived, and pent in whea it came to be thatched, did, 
it is probable, ſtrike a chill to the whole reek. 
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250 Wo 7: 
Caution to F. 3. In caſe the ſpring be far ſpent, and the 
old ſummer ſo advanced, — = early ale grey har- 
is coarſe veſt may be expected, and the laſt year's wheat run 
| Peforenext coarſe; by reaſon of a cold ſpring and ſummer with 
a a backward harveſt, it will be beſt to threſh out ſuch 
wheat, and fell it before new wheat comes into the 
market; for the new wheat will carry fo much bet- 
ter a body and colour, that the old wheat, when it 
ſtands in the market along with the new, will ſell 
to a much greater diſadvantage than it would have 
done, had it appeared by itſelf. 
Antiquity F. 38. In Moſes's ſong on the overthrow of the 
fr Agyptians; Exod. ch. xv. ver. 7. it is ſaid, — 
„Thou ſenteſt forth thy wrath, which conſumed 
< them as ſtubble,” — whereby it appeareth how 
ancient a cuſtom it was to burn the ſtubble. — 
f Pliny takes notice that Virgil gives great commen- 
dation to the cuſtom of burning the ſtubble, but he 
himſelf thinks it of no other uſe but that of deſtroy- 
ing the ſeeds of weeds; a 


§. 1. R YE is a grain ſeldoni ſown in the coun- 
| ties 1 have been moſt converſant; and, as 
for my own experience; it has been very little in it. 
Rye carri= Farmer Morrant of Eſſex aflured me, that in 
ec by me their common - field one of the tenants one year ſow- 
one and to Ed rye in but two acres, and there was not that year 
another. one piece of wheat in the whole field clear from rye. 
It was conjectured it muſt be the common-field 
ſheep crofling over the two acres of rye; after it was 
ſowed, that carried it about in their claws. 
or my 9. 2. Mr. Putching of Leiceſterſhire informs me, 
ecterſhire. that they ſow two buſhels of rye on an acre, which 
' * Sunt qui accendant in arvo et ſtipulas, magno Virgilii præ- 
_ ; ſumma autem ejus ratio ut herbarum ſemen exurant. 
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isas much as they ſow of wheat, becauſe, he ſays, 

tho it is a thinner grain, and ſo more of it goes to a 
buſhel, yet it is alſo a tenderer grain, and therefore 
they give that allowance.—-— He ſays, in the com- 
mon- fields in Leiceſterſhire they winter- feed their 
wheat by conſent, but they do not feed their rye, They ne- 
becauſe it is too tender to bear it, and the ſheep ver feed 
would make little holes with their feet in open wea- 
ther, wherein the water would ſtand to the injury of 


the rye. 


BA R L E T. 


6.1. TJ ARMER Biggs of Hampſhire tells me, Of — 
he ſows much of the rath-ripe barley, that barler. 
he ſows it on clay-ground, becauſe the fault of that 
land isthat it's corn will be late ripe, which is mend- 
ed by that barley : rath-ripe barley, he ſays, ought 
to be ſown early, or the corn will be thin; he ſows 
it in March. But farmer Elton, his neighbour, 
ſays, ſome ſow it firſt, and ſome the laſt of barley : 
he alſo ſays, it ought to be ſowed in good ftrong 
ground, elſe it's ſtraw being very hollow will be 
weak, and ſo be beaten down and lodge. 
It ſeems that rath-ripe barley ſhould be ſown on 
better ground than other barley, becauſe, ripening 
the ſooner, it may be ſuppoſed to exhauſt the good- 
nels of the land, and to draw it's moiſture from it 
faſter than it can well give it, the corn coming to it's 
perfection in ſo much the leſs time, But Mr. 
Raymond aſſures me, that with them, near Patney 
in Wiltſhire, they ſow it in the pooreſt ſandy ground. 
Conformable to what Mr. Raymond had told me, 
a good farmer, and neighbour to both Biggs and 
Elton, is poſitive that on his poor gravelly ground 
it is much the beſt to ſow rath-ripe barley ; for ſuck 
land will not hold out in feeding the late-ripe corn 
long enough, but will give off before it is ripe 
theretore 
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therefore the rath-ripe barley does better, to ripe 
which there is not ſo much patience required; but 

how far chis may hold alſo with white earth, 
which is the ſort of ſoil Biggs's and Elton's poorer 
land conſiſts of. ee eee 
I ſowed this year (1707) rath-ripe barley in very 
poor white ground; I alſo ſowed the ſame in very 
good ſtrong clay-land : no rain fell to bring it up 
till June, and after that we had frequent ſhowers, 
and plenty of rain till harveſt, and yet I obſery- 
ed my rath-ripe barley in the poor light land mi. 
ſerably bent, broken in the - ſtraw, and harled or 
fallen down: in the ſtrong clay-land it did the 
ſame, but not ſo much, tho' the ſtraw, and the 
leaf of the ſtraw was blighted, and full of black 
ſpecks, the ear thin, and it's colour loſt in all the 


rath- ripe barley, whereas the ſtraw of the late-ripe 


barley was both free from theſe ſpots, and ſtood up- 
right with good ſtrength. I do infer from 
hence, that, ſeeing the clay-land in our hill-country, 
tho” in good heart, and the moiſteſt ground we have, 
and in a moiſt year too, cannot ſufficiently feed the 
ſtraw of the rath-ripe barley, ſo as to enable it to 
ſtand upright, but ſuffers it to be languid and wither- 
ing; Ia „from hence I infer, that rath-ripe bar- 
ley cannot be a proper ſort of barley for us to ſow; 
becauſe in our hill-country, where the ſtraw breaks 
or ſtarves three or four weeks before harveſt, it muſt 
needs be a thin coarſe grain; therefore in our hill- 
country it is beſt to ſow late-ripe barley, tho' we 
ſhould provide three or four horſes extraordinary 
againſt ſowing - time, in order to get the corn into 
the ground a week before May begins. 

_ This year (1905) rain not falling to bring up the 
ſpring-corn till June, one half of the ſeed, that 
which fell deep, came up without rain, but the reſt 


not till rain came. This gave me the op- 


portunity of making the following obvious obſerva- 
= tion 
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tion or the misfortune that rath-ripe barley is ſub- 
je& to in ſuch years, viz. that half that came up 
firſt, by reaſon of the weakneſs of the ſtraw of ſuch 
barley (as above ſet forth) could not wait for the ri- 
pening of the latter edge-grown corn in the ſame 
field; but it's ſtraw bent, broke, and harled, and 
the ears buried themſelves among the broad-clover 
ſown with the barley, ſo that_I was forced to cut it, 
not being able to ſtay a week or ten days longer for 
the edge - grown corn to ripen z whereas, the late- 
ripe barley ſtood ſo upright in it's ſtraw, that the 
corn, which firſt came up, would ſtay ten days for 
the edge-grown corn, 
In May, (anno 1702) I aſked Mr. Raymond 
whether he was not of opinion that rath-ripe barley, 

reaſon of the weaknelis of it's ſtraw, was often 
apt to fall down to the ground, juſt when ready to 
mow. He replied, with them they had no ſtones, 
ſo that was no hindrance, unleſs by the bending 
down of the ears the ſcythe might cut off ſome of 
the ends of them, which miſchiet he had not obſerv- 
ed to be more in that ſort of barley than any other ; 
but that in rath-ripe barley there is this miſ- 
chief, ſaid he, we hold, viz. if the ground be good, 
and the year a feeding year, rath-ripe barley is apt 
to run rank, and to fall whillt very green in ear, 
which occaſions the grain not to fill, and is the 
greater miſchief ; therefore, ſaid he, this year I ſow- 
ed common barley ; but ſuch a hot dry ſpring as 
this there can be no danger. | 

It was very manifeſt to me, this year (1706), that 
the ſtraw of the early-ripe barley is thinner and 
weaker than that of the late ripe barley ; tor all my 
rath-ripe barley (of which I ſowed fifty acres in dit- 
ferent ſorts of ground, and ſome of it ide by fide 
with the late-ripe barley) did crumple down in the 
ſtraw, when the late-ripe barley of the ſame for- 

Var. I. S wardneſs 
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wardneſs and growth ſtood upright ; and this year 
[ alſo obſerved in all my rath-ripe barley, that the 
grain was thitiner than that of the late-ripe, which 
Fut to the dry ſcorching ſummer; the ſtraw, 
being thinner and weaker; was leſs juicy (as we find 
by giving it to cattle) and ſooner dryed up, and the 
want of nouriſhment ſooner appeared in that ſort of 
barley ;—but farmer Biggs ſays, that in wet ſum- 
mers he uſually obſerves the rath-ripe barley to be 
the fulleſt bodied corn. 

It ſeems plain to me, that rath-ripe barley, as it 
ſhould be ſown early, for reaſons before ſet forth, ſo 
it ought not to be expoſed to the north, but ought 
likewiſe to be ſown in pretty good ground, either 
by nature, or made ſo by art; for we know, the 

orer the ground is the weaker and poorer the ſtray 
will be in all forts of corn; and if the rath-ripe bar- 
ley has by nature a weaker and thinner ſtraw than 
the late-ripe barley has, and on that account is apter 
to crumple, to bend down, and to break in the ſtraw 
before it is ripe, much more will it be apt to do ſo, 
when the ſtraw is made much thinner and weaker 
than naturally it would be, by the poverty of the 
ground it is ſown in. 

It is very evident to me this year (1720), that 
rath-ripe barley ought not to be ſown on poor 
ground, and much lefs ſo, in caſe it lie declivous 
from the ſun towards the north. 

Of middle- F. 2. An experienced farmer of Somerſetſhire 
ripe barley- very much perſuades me, that the middle-ripe bar- 
ley would be the beſt I could ſow at Crux-Eafton, 
and that I ſhould thereby avoid the inconveniencies 
incident to rath-ripe barley ; viz. that of crumpling 
and falling down, or being knee-bent, and that ot 
the thinneſs of the grain, from thence ariſing; for 
if by much wet it falls down too long before it be 
ripe, the barley will thereby be ſtunted, and will 


ſhrivel 
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fhrivel and ſhrink ; for no nouriſhment paſſes after 


the breaking or bending of the ſtraw ; but this 


middle-ripe barley, faid he, will ſtand upright till 
harveſt, and then the ſtraw makes better fodder than 
the other. --— H replied, I had tried it, having 
bought it for ſeed, in our neighbourhood, but found 
no ſucceſs. ——- He ſaid, he did not wonder at that, 
for he had done the ſame ; but, ſaid he, you muſt 
buy it from about Bemerton, near Saliſbury ; in 
that cafe I found it quite another thing: buy a load 
early to keep up change. 

It was very evident to me, after I had fowed middle- 
ripe barley, that the corn which grew on that part of 
the ground declivous from the ſun did not ripen ſo 


ſoon, nor ſtand ſo long upright as the reſt, but in many 


places fell down flat into the graſs; ſo that middle- 
ripe barley, tho? it better bears late ſowing, even on a 
ground declivous from the ſun, than rath-ripe barley, 
yetit will neither bear the one nor the other ſo well as 
late-ripe barley will do, nor will it's ſtalk ſtand ſo long. 

It is obſervable that the middle-ripe barley above- 
faid, which was ſown at the bottom of the field, ly- 


ing on a flat, ripened altogether, and looked white 


and very * ſuant, being forwarder than that part of * k indly, 
the ground which lay on the ſide of a hill declivous age 


to the ſun; but again, four or five luggs wide, in 
the bottom between the hills, it ripened as ſoon, and 
looked as white and ſuant as in the abovemention- 
ed bottom that lay open to the ſun and air; but on 
the ſide of that hill that ſloped from the ſun the corn 
was more edge-grown, and lay backward, and nei- 
ther looked ſo white, nor was ſo ripe. This ſhews 
that a bottom ground, or a vale pent in between two 
hills, tho* ſhaded by one from the ſun; yet, by 
means of the warmth and cloſeneſs of the air, will 
many times ripen as faſt as a ground lying declivous 
to the ſun, 
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Of tne na- F. 3. It does not ſeem very eaſy to make a con- 


ture of 
rath and 
late-ripe 
barley, 


jecture of the nature of late-ripe and rath-ripe barley, 
and to give reaſons why the late-ripe agrees beſt 
with cold, and the early-ripe with hot grounds, and 
with a hotter climate; but I ſhall venture however 
to deliver my notion of the matter, I conceive the 
reaſon why one ſort of grain is late-ripe, another rath 
or early-ripe, is from the ſtamina and conſtituent 
parts of each grain, which 1n the rath-ripe ſort are 
of a looſer and opener texture in the fiſtular parts 
and glands, The rath-ripe barley having finiſhed 
it's courſe, and come to a maturity in leſs time by 
being committed to a warm bed, ſhews the veſſels of 
the ſeed to be leſs compact, and the fibres and liga- 
tures not ſo well ſtrung, and their tones looſer than 
thoſe of the late-ripe ; for the quicker the growth 
of the ſolids are, in animals as well as plants, the 
parts which contribute towards ſuch growth and in- 
creaſe are leſs ſolid and compact, as carrying with 
them a greater mixture of fluids, which are the ne- 
ceſſary medium for conſolidating the harder or drier 
particles, which united make the ſolids, and there- 
tore, the cement being of a looſer ſubſtance, no 
wonder if the fibres of ſuch ſeeds are ſo too: thus 
the parts of the rath-ripe ſeeds are not corded, brac- 
ed, or faggotted together with ſo ſtrong an union 
or texture as the late-ripe ſeeds, which laſt being 
ſowed in cold ground, and in a cold clime, the ve- 
getable juices are ſent up in leſs plenty, and the par- 
ticles that contribute to the ſolids are not over-flow- 
ed with ſo liberal a quantity of fluids, which are 
therefore the firmer maturated and digeſted ; from 
hence it muſt follow, that the paſſages of the fibres 
and glands in ſuch ſceds are ſtreighter, and the juices 
are longer in filtrating through them; from whence 
it mult appear (which is the queſtion in hand) how 


the late-ripe ſeeds agree beſt with a cold clime, and 
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cold ground, and the rath-ripe ſeeds with a warm 
clime, and warm ground ; for the ſtamina of the 
late-ripe feeds are cloſer, harder, and more compact, 
and there 1s a ſtated time for every diſtin& progreſ- 
ſion in vegetation, The Rei ruſticæ ſcriptores tell 
us,—that after ſo many days each ſort of corn puts 
forth ſo many leaves, then has ſuch a ſtated time for 
flowering, and ſuch fromthence for finiſhingtke ſeed, 
and ſuch for ripening it: ſo, agreeable to the con- 
ſtituent parts of the ſeed, through which the vege- 
table juices are to pals; there is ſuch a ſtated time to 
be completed in each ſtation and progreſſion, be- 
fore nature can rightly finiſh one work, in order to 
another, till the end of her intention is anſwered, 
VIZ. that ſeeds of increaſe are produced from a ſeed. 
From hence it follows, that colder earth, and a 
colder air, anſwer the nature of late-ripe ſeed better, 
becauſe the vegetable juices are not forced up the 
plant in a more furious manner than the veſſels can 
receive them, or go hand in hand with them in 
growth ; for the fibres and fiſtular parts of a plant, 
or a fruit, are to proceed gradually in extenſion of 
parts, as well as in fulneſs of juices, and there ought 
to be ſuch an increaſe of juices as is proportionably 
adapted to the extenſion of the fibres, that one work 
of nature may not outrun the other ; for if the heat 
of the ground, or the air, haſtens the juices of the 


ears of Jate-ripe barley to maturity faſter than the 


fibres of the grain (being of a harder texture) will 
be extended, or admit of extenſion, it follows that 
ſuch grain will not arrive to it's periection, or full 
growth, but muſt dry and harden before it is come 
to it's full body. - So, on the contrary, in rath- ripe 


barley (in which the fibres are looſe, and conſequent- 


ly by nature diſpoſed to a fpecdier extenſion) in cafe 


the ground it is ſowed in be cold, the fibres of the 
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ſeed of increaſe will run on faſter in extenſion, and 
ſo to maturity or hardneſs, than the cold juices of 
cold land, in a cold air, will aſcend to plim and 
plump up the ſeed, and from this ill match or mar- 
riage muſt ariſe a leanneſs of ſeed in the increaſe. 

By what has been ſaid of the properties of late- 
Tipe barley, it is evident, that, if it be edge-grown, 
the ears that are firſt ripe will better wait for thoſe 
which lye behind, or are greeniſh, than the forward - 
eſt ears of rath-ripe barley can do; for that will fall 
down, and be“ more-looſe, if you delay the cutting 
of it when ripe. 15 

It ſeemeth to me from the experiments I have 
made, that late-ripe barley will better endure to be 
ſowed when the ground is wet than rath-ripe barley 
will do; the reaſon of which I take to be, becauſe 
the late-ripe barley is (as all other late-ripe ſeeds of 
the ſame kind are) cloſer in it's texture, and more 
compact in it's parts, and conſequently more reſiſts f 
moiſture than the rath-ripe barley does, which is f 
opener and looſer in it's parts, and conſequently | 

| 
; 
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drinks in moiſture more freely, and is ſooner 
chilled thereby, or made drunk therewith, and ſo 
it burſts. 

Of ſprator F. 4. Mr. Clerk of Leiceſterſhire informed me, 

battle · door that ſprat or battle-door barley required a ſtrong 

bare. good land, that it's peculiar property was, that it 
would not run up to a length of ſtraw, tho' in good 
land, ſo as to lodge, as other barley would, and that 
it had a ſtronger and more pithy ſtraw, but not ſo 

: good for fodder. 

Mr. Ray, fo. 1243, ſpeaking of battle-door or 
ſprat-barley, ſays, it is thought to be more ſate than 
other barley from the depredations of birds, becauſe 
it's grains are more difficult to be torn from the ear 
than the grains of other barley, 


J. Mor- 


r 

J. Mortimer, Eſq; F. R. S. fo. 100, — the ſprat, 
or Fulham-barley is the beſt for rank land, becauſe 
it doth not run ſo much to ſtraw as the common 
ſort, and yields much better. 

Mr. Johnſon of Bedfordſhire, of-whoſe judgment 
[ have a great opinion, after he had ſown great- 
wheat in a new broken up very rich paſture-ground 
(which fort of wheat he choſe, becauſe it was the 
leaſt ſubject of any to lodge) and the next year had 
ſown beans, the year following, being the third year 
of ſowing the ground, took me with him to view it, 
in order to adviſe with me what grain he ſhould ſow: 
he thought it would be too rank for barley, becauſe 
that is more apt to lodge than oats, and alſo too 
rank for oats, and was therefore inclinable either to 
ſow great-wheat and red-ſtraw wheat mixed, that 
the former might help to ſupport the latter from 
lodging and falling, it being a rank ground, or elſe 
to ſow red-{traw-wheat alone, becauſe, next to great- 
wheat, that ſupported itſelf the beſt. —I have known 

eat · wheat and red-ftraw-wheat often ſowed in the 
north, in good land, for the ſame reaſon. —I agreed 
with his reaſons, as being good, but told him, I 
ſhould rather recommend battle-door or ſprat-bar- 
ley, if he would ſend for it from beyond London, it 
being not only a ſhorter, but alſo a ſtronger ſtrawed 
barley than any in the north, and therefore fitter to 
ſow on rich land, in order to prevent lodging, and 
was alſo good to mix with other barley, to help to 
ſupport it. 


F. 5. Mr. Ray, ſpeaking of the ſquare-barley, or 
winter-barley, called alſo big, ſays, it is commonly 


ſown in the mountainous parts of northern countries, 
where other kinds of barley will not bear the win- 
ter; but this ſort is not hurt by the froſt. 
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The ſix-{quare barley, vulgarly called bariey-big, Of ſquare 


is ſowed in Leiceſterſhire in {mall quantities, but, 
tho' 
8 4 


barley or 
barley big. 
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Rich land 
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ley thin. 


The thine 
rinded bar- 
ley not ow 
ing to the 
richneſs of 


the land, 
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tho” it is a great increaſer, they told me they did not 
like it, becauſe it was not good: for malting, it had 
ſo thick a rind. Mr. Glen of Hawthorne ſaid, 
ta ſow a little of it for poultry did very well; but, 
ſaid he, for the moſt part they ſow it in Northum- 
berland, and ſo tar northward, becauſe it will en- 
dure- the winter, whereas the lenten-barley will 
hardly ripen with them. 313d 

$. 6. Farmer Elton having been at Major Liver's 
to buy barley for malting, I aſked him it he could 
deal, he ſaid, the major had good barley, but hav- 
ing rented the parſonage of Huſborne for ſix or ſe- 
ven years, he had ſo much bettered his own ground, 
that his barley was apt to run out too far in length 
and be thin. I aſked whether the richer the land 
the thinner the barley. He ſaid, yes, if the ground 
be not thick and full ſeeded, 

$. 7. Mr. Smith of Stanton aſſured me, that emi- 
nent malſters, whom he named, had told him, that 
the boldeſt barley and the beſt bodied for malting 
came off of the ſtrongeſt land. I ſuppoſe their 
meaning was, where the land lay both very dry and 
healthy; not land of a cold clayey nature, but ſuch 
that had mellowneſs and lightneſs with it's ſtrength, 
ſuch as the Leiceſterſhire and Northampſhire-lands 
are, and ſuch as the lands are about Biſhop-cannons 
in Wilts : what Mr. Smith ſaid was on account of 
the preference generally . given to hill-country-bar- 
ley, which, as I take it, depends on this diſtinction, 
viz. the hill-country-barley is generally better 
eſteemed by the malſters than the vale-barley ; be- 
cauſe the hill-lands are often dry and mellow, as 
well as of good ſtrength, but the vale-lands are ge- 
nerally too wet, cold, and clayey ; inſtead of which, 


did the vale-lands exceed the hill-lands in ſtrength, 


and yet were of a mellow and dry mold, no doubt 
ſuch vale-land would bring the beſt bodied barley. 
—] ſpeak 


SS LEY. 


II ſpeak this to ſhew, that poverty is no ingre- 
dient requiſite in land, for carrying a plump and 
fine-rinded barley; yet 1t 1s true, that poor land, 
lying dry and warm, muſt be allowed to bear better 
barley than rich land that lies wet and cold; for 
barley does not ſtand ſo much in need of ſtrength in 
land as of the healthineſs and warmneſs of the ſoil, 
tho* both are beſt, where they can be had. 
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$. 8. Upon obſervations made on my barley Ofbarley's 
this year (1711) after I had threſhed ſome of diffe- 1 


p . _ a I 
rent ſorts, viz. that which was earlieſt, middlemoſt, 


and laſt fown, all of my own ſeed, as alſo barley 
from ſeed bought of Mr. Cox of Weſtover, I plain- 
ly ſce the reaſon why barley ſown on our hills, from 
year to year, of our own ſeed, without changing, 
muſt in time ſo degenerate, as not only to produce 
a very thick-rinded, and cold glewiſh-floured bar- 
ley, but as ſmall alſo as a black oat : wherefore 
Crux-Eaſton being cold both in it's lands and it's 
ſituation, is neceſſitated to be ſown later, and the 
ground not forwarding the corn in growth, as warm- 
er lands do, the harveſt muſt be later, all which 
contribute to the producing a thick rinded, and 
cold floured barley : barley, being tender in nature, 


requires a warm foil and clime.— Now it you 
will ſow the ſeed-barley produced from ſuch a place, 
being 


Mr. Tall, in his chapter of the Change of individuals, ſays, 
—— Seeds in their natural climate do not degenerate, unleſs 
culture has improved them, and then, upon omitlion of that cul- 
ture, they re:urn to their firſt natural ſtate, He argues in this 
Chapter, that the reaſon why individuals of all kinds of grain, as 
wheat, barley, and veget.bles in general, degenerate, is owing 
to the effects of different climates, as heat, moiſture, &c. and in- 
ſtances, that flox- ſeed brought from Holland, and ſown here, 
will bring as fine flax as there, but the very next generation of it 
coarſer, and ſo, degencrating gradually, after two or three de- 
ſcents becomes no better than the common ordinary ſort ; — 
that common barley, ſown once in the burning ſand, at Patney 


1Q 


| 
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Caution 


to low 


good ſeed. 


L. 

being coarſe, thick-rinded, and cold in flour, it will 
require more days to root and ſpear in than the 
bought ſeed it proceeded from, which came from a 
warm land, and will alſo ſtrike leſs bold roots to 
forward the grain towards maturity in the courſe of 
vegetation ; from Whence it is manifeſt it will ſtil! 
come to a later harveſt, and conſequently be every 
year coarſer, and every year proportionably degene. 
rate.— As for wheat and oats, they are hardier 
grains, and will bear ſowing early in cold land, and 
ſo come to maturity in good time, and therefore 
will not ſo ſoon degenerate, tho? the ſeed ſhould not 
be ſo often changed. 

AsT have taken notice of barley's degenerating, 
and becoming coarſer and coarſer every -year, by 
reaſon of it's being longer in coming up, ſo without 
doubt in ſuch coarſe barley the nib or germen, and 
all it's parts, even the ſeed of the ſeed is coarſer in 
it's texture. | 
F. 9. Anno 1699, after barley-ſeed-time there 
was for about a month a very dry ſeaſon, ſo that 
but very lictle barley came up, and, except rain 
came, it was very likely the whole crop might be 
loſt, and, in caſe a very wet ſeaſon had come, it had 
been the ſame; from whence I obſerve of what great 
conſequence it is to put very good feed into the 
in Wiltſhse, will, for many years aſter, if ſown on different 
warm ground, be ripe two or three weeks ſooner than any other, 
and is called rath-ripe barley ; but if ſown a degree farther north, 
on co'd clayey land, will in two or three years loſe this quality, 
and become as late ripe as any other Note, he has no great 
opinion of this barley, as being of a more tender ſort, and thin- 
ner bodicd than the late-ripe, and not recovering a check from 
cold or drought ſo ſoon as the other. —— Weeds, acorns, hips, 
haws, &c. ſays he, are thought to have been originally the only 
natural product of our climate: therefore other plants, being 
exotics, many of them, as to their individuals, require culture 


and change of (oil, without which they are liable, more or lels, 
to degenerate. 


ground ; 
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d; for without doubt ſuch ſeed will better en- 
dure all ſorts of extremities of weather than bad ſeed 
can do. 


$. 10. About the middle of April (anno 1705) Experi- 
I ſowed twenty-ſix acres of barley with ſeed that ſnew the 
came out of an unhealthy cold ground, that uſually advantage 


tun very thin; ſo that, however ſuitable the change +, 


of the ground might be, I doubted whether ſo thin good ſeed. 


a grain as moſt of this was could be ſo profitable as 
a fuller bodied grain.— To try the experiment, I 
took ſixty grains of this corn, of three different ſizes, 
viz, twenty grains of the biggeſt, twenty of the 
middle ſize, and twenty of the ſmalleſt corns: T 
put the twenty of each ſort in three ſeveral pots, 
with rich mold of the ſame fort in each pot: in 
eight or nine days time I found thirteen of the full- 
er bodied corns were come up, nine of the middle- 
ſized, and but five of the ſmalleſt ; but the fulleſt 
bodied corn, both in colour and breadth of blade, 
exceeded either, and both the other ſorts. —In three 
days after I found nineteen blades of the biggeſt 
fort come up, ſeventeen of the middle ſize, and 
thirteen of the leaſt : in three days after the twenty 
blades of the beſt and the middle ſort were all come 
up, but of the worſt only ſeventeen blades ; but as 
theſe blades of the worlt ſort carried a maniteſt diſ- 
advantage in colour and breadth, and doubtleſs ma- 
ny of them would never have come up at all in poor 
ground, thoꝰ the better fort might all have grown, 
lo I queſtion not hut | ſhall find the fame diſpropor- 
tion in all the tillows, cars, arid body of the grain. 


$. 11. If you ſow rye-graſs, or French-graſs Of fowing 


with barley, it is to leſs purpoſe to be curious in 


your barley-ſeed : when you ſow graſs-ſeed with ley. 


barley, it matters not if there be any trumpery of 
oats, &c. in it. | 
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G. 12. At Chriſtmaſs-time (anno 1700) ſeveral 
good farmers being with me, I was enquiring for 
peas and barley for ſecd.---They Li we're that the 
houſing of corn had been ſo good this year, the 
buying of ſeed might be ventured on the earlier, 
elſe they uſed not generally to buy their ſeed-barley, 
nor ſeed-oats, but juſt before ſowing-time, leſt they 
ſhould ſmell by heating, and ſo not grow. 

$. 13, Mr. Thomſon, malſter, aſſured me, that 
aſter barley is malted, and the coome and duſt ta- 
ken away by ſcreening it, and ſome time after paſt, 
the malt will grow; for, ſaid he, I have ſowed it 
in my garden; but it will come to nothing; 
from which I conclude, firſt, the great conſequence 
of the flour in corn, to ſtrengthen the root, and to 
nouriſh the grain in flinging out good roots, which 
in the malt is ſpent and waſted before it is laid in 
the ground ; ſecondly, I infer from hence, that the 
ſeeds of many weeds, after they have lain ſome time 
in the dunghill, may grow, tho? thereby malted. 

Farmer Bond aſſures me, that Mr. Edmunds, the 
receiver of my Hampſhire-rents (being a malſter) 
having taken lands in the beginning of May, and 
no barley being to be had, he, by the perſuaſion of 
his malting-ſervant, made uſe of barley he had wet- 
ted, and was juſt well chitted or ſprouted ; he ſays, 
he ſaw the crop, and it came up very well, and was 
as good corn as any he ſaw that year (17c3).—S0 
that it ſeems to me, barley a little forwarded by the 
malſter may be good to ſow, though malt thorough- 
ly made is ſtark naught. 

Cook, the gardener, fo. 9. I do adviſe my 
countrymen, it late in ſowing any of their grains, 
eſpecially barley and wheat, to ſteep them ; it your 
grain be ſpeared, it is never the worſe, provided you 


low it before the ſpear be chilled or dried 


$. 14. It 
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$. 14. It is agreed, that is the beſt fort of barley, The marks 
that is not blackiſh at the tail, nor has a deep red- oil cory 
' neſs, but is of a pale lively yellow colour, with + 
a bright whitiſhneſs in it, and if the rind is a little 
curdled, ſo much the better. 
F. 15. It is ſaid, that the curdled-rinded barley Cauſe of 
is the finer ſort, and has the thinner coat. — Being gngdbar- 
in the barn, and handling both the ſmooth-coated ley. 
barley and the curdled-coated, I perceived the rea- 
ſon thereof; for if barley comes to ſweat in the 
mow, and to dry, if it be thin-coated, it will curdle, 
but the rind of thick-coated barley, being ſtiff, will 
not ſhrink, but will lie ſmooth and hollow, tho? the 
inſide flour ſhrinks from it. 

$. 16. The 2d of May (anno 1720) farmer Sar- _— at 
tain went out into the fields with me, and on view- ox ap, of 
ing three or four fields of barley, which had been a paler co- 
come up about a fortnight, he obſerved, that the [99750 
barley of their country, i. e. North Wiltſhire, came 
up with a ſtronger green colour, and did not look 
ſo pale or yellow as in our country, of which I am 
alſo very ſenſible, and do judge it proceeds more 
from the coldneſs of the land and country, in the 
firſt ſown barley, than from the poverty of the 
8 becauſe ſuch manifeſt difference will not 

at the firſt coming up of the latter ſown corn of 
our hill-country, nor will ſo great a difference ap- 


pear between our barley and their's by that time 
June comes. 


$. 17. When barley is ripe, it will double and To know 
bend down it's head ; at the ſame time you'll find oP 5 
ſome ears to ſtand upright, tho? the grain may ſeem forcuting. 
full hard and dry, but the ſtraw of ſuch ears, eſpe- 
cally at the knots, will be greeniſh, and will there- 


fore be apt to heat in the mow. 


F. 18. Mr. Ray, fo. 1243, ſpeaking of barley- of the 
ears, ſays, they ſometimes contain twenty grains in number of 


grains in 
each an ear. 
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each row. Note, I never yet ſaw above ſeven. 
teen or eighteen. » 
Showers F. 19. This year (1706) not only in Hampſhire 
before har- and Wiltſhire (where I ſaw abundance of corn, and 
the rind had good intelligence from others) but alſo in Ban- 
fine. bury-market (where I ſaw the ſacks of corn) as well 
as in Leiceſterſhire, and by account from Mr. Clerk, 
in all the counties northward, the barley carried a 
coarſe and thick rind. For three months before 
harveſt no rain fell; fo it ſeems, that ſome ſhowers 
before harveſt are uſeful to make the rind fine. 
Knee-bent F. 20. The barley this year (1702) was Ene. 
does t bent, and would not therefore mow well; for in 
mow well. ſuch caſe, it being looſe in the ground, the ſcythe, 
inſtead of cutting, carries the ſtraw away with it 
root and all, which deadens the ſcythe's cutting what 
is farther on before it. This proceeded from the 
dry ſummer, whereby the earth 3 looſe, it lool. 
ened the roots of the barley, and conſequently the 
grain could not fill. — I obſerved what they call 
knee-bent, and that the ſtalk was bent from the root 
in the manner of a bow or hollow for two or three 
Joints, like leaning on the ground, which muſt ariſe 
from the corn's falling by being looſe, and then it 
riſes upwards again from upwards of half the ſtraw, 
toward , heaven, as all trees and plants do that fall 
along ; their ſhoots will ftill ariſe perpendicularly, 
and this occaſions the bow in the ſtraw, which is 
called knee-bent. 
When the barley, (as above deſcribed) is knee- 
bent, in ſuch years, by the breaking and bending ot 
the ſtraw, not only the grain is much thinner and 
coarſer, by having it's nouriſhment intercepted, but 
the ſtraw alſo is, Pr the ſame reaſon, much poorer, 
becauſe by thoſe breakings and bendings the juices 
are ſtopt from riſing : ſuch years you muſt expect 
great waſte to be made in the ſtraw-; the cattle by 
refuſing 
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tefuſing much of it will make oughts; and in ſuch 
cold wet years, in the cold clay-hill country, the 
barley is apt to look reddiſh and ſtained at the ger- 
minating or ſprouting end.— I would adviſe all huſ- 


bandmen to avoid ſowing ſuch barley, eſpecially in 
cold land, for tho' it be not dead, tis too much 
like it, and will come away very untowardly in malt- 
ing, much of it lying behind on the malting-floor, 
and, ſhould it come away no better when ſown, it 
would be edge-grown, and as very many grains of 
ſuch barley will never make malt, ſo neither can 
they be fit for ſeed. 

$ 21. July 20th (1704) I obſerved many full- 
wn ears of barley lying along in a tract in the 
field, and withered, which ſeemed to be a great ſpoil; 
I took them up, and found the hares had bit off the 
ſtraws at the ground, to make a more convenient 
track. | 

$. 22. The ſame aay I obſerved ſeveral grains 
of barley, almoſt ripe in the ears, to have worm- 
holes in the outſide, like thoſe in nut-ſhells ; the 
flour of theſe grains was eaten up. 

I have obſerved that a worm is blown by ſome 
fly in the ſpring underneath the barley-ear, when 
young in graſs ; I do not ſuppoſe however the ſame 
happens to wheat, that having endured the winter, 


and being coarſer to their tooth ; but I ſuppoſe the 


flame thing may happen in black oats. 
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F. 23. Edge-grown barley, (i. e. ſuch as is not Of edge- 


full ripe with the reſt, tho? all cut together) is ve 
diſcernable, tho? it ſhould dry in the ſwarth never 10 
well; for ſuch edge-grown barley, when threſhed, 
will look of a horn colour, and have a ſleek ſmooth 
white coat like good wheat, but it will ſtand hollow 
from the flour, becauſe that, being pulpy, is ſhrunk 
away from the coat, 


§. 24. Auguſt 


groven bar- 


ey. 


JJ 


Of bunt F. 24. Auguſt the 15th (anno 1703) I obſerved 
worn. much burnt barley, and opening the black grains 
eaten, found a maggot in many of the wholeſt of them, 
where the grain ſeemed to be preſerved ſomewhat 
intire; the maggot lay towards the top of the corn, 
was of a bJuiſh colour, and had little legs to cray] 
with.—I ſuppoſe the other grains in the burnt ear 
might have had maggots too, but they being mol. 
dered away, the maggots were gone. And yet it is 
ſtrange that burnt corn ſhould proceed from this 
maggot blown by a fly, ſeeing in burnt corn of all 
ſorts every grain in the ear is burnt, and ſo is the 
ear of every ſpindle from the ſame root, and the ear 
is burnt before it gets out of the hoſe z—and yet it is 
ſtrange a fly ſhould chooſe a ſooty burnt place as a 
fit matrix to lay her flie-blow in. Quzre of this 
earlier in the year. 1 ne e 
Of mow- F. 25. If corn come into the greeniſh, and 
ley, is trod in the mow, it will be mow-burnt; for which 
reaſon it ſhould be laid light and eaſy. The incon- 
veniency of mow-burnt barley is very great, for it 
will neither make malt, nor will the hogs eat it free- 
ly. It is as bitter as ſoot, and when the malſters 
bite it, it is as red as a fox within-ſide, and if you {ell 
a parcel of it to a malſter, tho? at a low price, he will 
never come again. | 1 lee 115 
Airineſs therefore is convenient to a barn, to keep 
the corn from heating, for, if it be haſtily brought 
in, as it often muſt be, and before it is fully dry, it 
will through heat be parched, and ſometimes ſet on 
fire : this heat will make the barley red at one end, 
ſo that it will never come in malting, and a reek-in 
the barn will often be ſo hot that there is no endur- 
ing to be upon it, — Farmer Elton once thought 
that he ſhould have had a reek of barley. fired in the 
barn by heat, and he was forced to cut a great hole 
down tothe bottom of it, but cbuld never ſtay - it 
a above 
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above a quarter of an hour at a time for ſear of be- 

ing overcome by the heat.-— It is barley and oats 

that are chiefly ſubject to heat, becauſe the undried 

weeds are brought in with them, whereas there are 

not ſo many weeds among wheat. 


9 . 


\ it. A Farmer dinirig with me, I was giving Why oats 
Ne the reaſon why oats impoveriſhed the i“ ein 
ground beyond other grain, and ſaid, that it was not 
only becauſe the farmer generally ſowed oats, when 

the land would bear nothing elſe, and ſo it being 


* Mr. Miller, in his Gardener's Dictionary, reckons four 
ſpecies of oats, viz. common or white oats, — black oats, —na- 
ked oats,—and red or brown oats. - The firſt ſort here 
mentioned, ſays he, is the moſt common about London: the 
ſecond ſort is more cultivated in the northern parts of England, 
and is eſteemed a very hearty food for horſes : but the firſt makes 
the whiteſt meal, and is chiefly cultivated where the inhabi- 
tants live much upon oat-cakes.—T he third ſort is leſs common 
than either of the other, eſpecially in the ſouthern parts of Eng- 
land; but in the north of England, Scotland, and Wales, it is 

vated in plenty. This fort is efteemed, becauſe the grain 
ſhes clean out of the huſk, and need not be carried to the 
mill, to be made into oat-meal or griſt. An acreof ground does 
not yield ſo many buſhels of theſe as of the common oats, by 
reaſon the grain is ſmall and naked, and goes near in meaſure ; 
but what is wanting in the meaſure is ſupplied in value. — The 
red oats are much cultivated in Derbylhire, Staffordſhire, and 
Cheſhire, but are never ſcen in any of the counties near London ; 
tho*, as they are a very hardy ſort, and give a good increaſe, 
they would be well worth propagating, eſpecially in all ſtrong 
lands, The ftraw of theſe oats is of a browniſh red colour, as 
is alſo the green, which is very full and heavy, and efteemed 
better food for horſes than either of the former ſorts — Our au- 
thor ſpeaks nothing of the naked, or of the red oats, but only of 
white and black, excepting that he mentions the Poland ſort, 
Which is alſo a white oat, and of a ſhorter grain than the com- 


mon. 
Var, I. T oi the 
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the laſt grain ſowed, he was apt to impute the fol- 
lowing poverty of the ground to that only, but that 
grain is commonly ſown on one earth, and conſe- 
quan does not fall fo deep into the ground as 
corn ſown on two or three earths, and therefore 
oats prey more upon the goodneſs of the land, than 
any other corn; for they eat up all the fatneſs that 
the ſun, dew, or rain give to theſurfaceof the ground, 
they lying ſo ſhallow, and for the fame reaſon 


ground will bear oats that can bear nothing elſe ; 


Of the 
burning 
quality of 
Oats. 


Of the roots 
of oats. 


that grain lying ſo ſhallow lives on the nouriſhment 
the ſun, rain, and dews daily adminiſter.--- And the 
farmer added, that a load of oats in the ſtraw was 
heavier than a load of any other corn in the ſtraw, 
and may therefore exhauſt the ground more,---and 
note further, the increaſe of oats is greater than of 
any other grain. 2 
Virgil, and the Romans who wrote of agriculture, 
often uſe uro for emacio; (as, writ avena) yet we find 
fire in all caſes enriches the earth : bur 75 old ſig- 
nification of uro was alſo to chill. And cold is ana- 
logous to burning, as having the ſame effect, which 

we ſee by it's withering up leaves. 
$. 2. April 3oth (anno 1705) I firſt obſerved, 


that from the oat many rooted-fibres ſhoot forth, 


+ and the ſtalk that riſes upward takes new root again 


White oats 
require fat 
ground, 


on the ſurface of the ground, at a certain diſtance 
from the firſt root, according to the depth the oat 
lies in the ground, ſo that the oat has two ranges or 
tires of roots: no wonder then that oats ſhould draw 
off the nouriſhment of the earth more than barley, 
$. 3. According to the beſt obſervations 1 can 
make, white oats require a fat and feeding ground ; 
for the halm, or ſtraw running to a great largeneſs 
cannot be ſupported without good juices and moiſ- 
ture; I have alſo obſerved, that white chalky ground, 


tho' in never ſo good heart, will be unfruittul with 
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white oats; nor will a mixed mold, between white 
earth and red clay, of which we have a great deal in 
our hill- country, be feeding enough for them: our 
red clays, and white clays, when in good heart, car- 
ry moiſture enough, and are very fit for that grain. 
lt ſeems to me, that white oats may be ſowed 
when the ground is moiſter than barley will endure 
it to be, becauſe barley, having a thinner coat, is 
ſooner chilled by quick imbibing the wet, and many 
of it's veſſels may perhaps burſt, whereas white oats 
reſiſt the entering of the moiſture z they, having a 
double hull, are protected, and cannot ſo ſoon be 
drowned. 
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$. 4. I took in a reek of black oats of thirty- White oats 


eight loads, and a reek of white oats of rwenty-eight 


yield bet- 
ter than 


loads, and when they were threſhed, I found the black oats. 


reek of white oats yielded more than the reek of 
black oats, of which I ſpoke to ſome farmers ; they 
all agreed, that white oats always yielded better than 
black oats, and ſaid, that an ordinary crop of white 
oats was accounted as good as a good middling crop 
of black oats. 


$. 5. Anno 1703, having ſowed white oats they White oats 


proved blighted, but, as I thought, none had brit- 


faid to 
ſprin 


ted; yet in November I ſaw a multitude of oats again from 


keine up very thick ; I ſeemed concerned, as 
thinking I had had a great loſs by the ſhattering, — 
but an old huſbandman ſaid, it was the nature of 
white oats, when cut, to ſpring up again from the 
old root, but they would die away when the froſts 
came, but that black oats would not ſhoot forth 
blades from the old root. Some time after I dug 


up many of them, and found no ſuch matter, but 
there was an oat-hull at the root of all of them. 
Farmer Wey, and farmer Farthing of the Ifle of 


Wight told me, that they, and ſeveral other farmers 
— Iſland had cut oats this ſuramer (anno 1707) 
Ti | which 


the old 
roots. 


O AT S. 
which came from the roots of the laſt year's oats, 
and had ſhot. roots, and tillowed from thence nota- 
bly, and yielded very good crops; but, that I might 
not be miſtaken, I aſked them over again, if it was 
not from the brittings of the laſt year's oats ; but I 
found they were well acquainted with a baſtard-crop 
of oats ; and they both ſaid, that they had pulled 
up the ſtubble, and it appeared plain that they were 
iſſues from the roots of the laſt year's ſtubble. 
Black oats F. 6. In dry cold ſprings, and hot ſummers fol- 
liable to lowing, black oats ſowed on lay-ground, tho* clay- 
38 land and rotten, will be as ſubject to blight as win- 
on lay- : = 00G | 
ground in ter-vetches ſowed in ſuch lay-ground, as it happen- 
ery cold ed to both anno 1714. i 
{the po. $- 7. Anno 1709; in ſome of my wheaten- 
land-oat— ground ploughed up this year, becauſe the wheat 
loves moiſt was killed by the hard winter, I ſowed, in the be- 
ground, 3 | 
ginning of May, in part of it rath-ripe barley, and 
in part of it a white Poland: oat: both grains were 
put into a ground of equal fertility and moiſture, 
and on the ſame day. I doubted not but the Poland- 
oat would be firſt ripe, and was therefore ſurprized 
to ſee the rath-ripe barley come up four or five days 
before the oats ; I obſerved alſo in other grounds 
ſowed the ſame day the barley to do the fame. —I 
ſoon concluded the reaſon to be, that the oat having 
a double hull, and fo better guarded from moiſture, 
could not ſo ſoon imbibe the vegetable water as the 
thin-rinded barley could, though doubtleſs, the tex- 
ture of the flour of the oat, and the infolded fibres of 
the incloſed plant being ſofter, would conſequently 
grow faſter.— The corollary from hence is, that if 
you would be ſecure of the growing of Poland-oats 
without the help of rain, they muſt be committed to 
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the earth with more moiſture in it, or before it is fo 


dry as it ought to be for barley to be ſown in it; not 
only becauſe the oats require more moiſture to make 
5 them 
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them grow, but alſo becauſe they lie ſo many days 
longer in the ground before they come up than the 
barley does, The drying ground by the heat of the 

fun may be greatly exhauſted of the moiſture in a 

few days, which otherwiſe had been ſufficient to hav 

ſet the Poland - dat a growing. | 

9g. 8. One of my neighbours was telling of me, oats will 
he thought oats would be cheapeſt ar Chriſtmaſs, dEr 
and he would buy them then againſt ſeed- time. I erefore 
anſwered they would never keep, for oats of all deareſt at 
grain keep the worlt, and they would not grow it — 
fuſty, tor I knew a great many farmers would lay up 
barley about Chriſtmaſs for ſeed, in order to kill the 
oats that might be in it, preſuming the oats by ſeed- 
time would be ſpoiled for growing. It is manifeſt 
that oats take heat in a heap, and by the great wet 
which comes from them, when heated over the kiln 
for oat-meal, it is plain they have great moiſture in 
them; otherwiſe one would think their hulls would 
preſerve them better than any corn. From hence it 
appears why oats are generally deareſt at ſeed-time. 

. 9. I was ſpeaking to another farmer about Nah. oats 
pined or muſty wheat, and ſaying that it would not g. 
grow. He ſaid, it was true; but added, that pin- 
ed or muſty oats were more difficult to grow than 
any other ſort of corn, and yet, ſaid he, I have 
known muſty corn grow well enough. — I replied, 
it was becauſe it was ſown on it's firſt growing muſ- 
ty, betore ithad received any check by growing cold 
again, it being then taken in it's growing condition. 
—-—— He was of my opinion for the reaſon I gave. 

I had an out reek, which, taking wet before it was And to 
thatched, when it was brought into the barn ſeemed 525 
to be in an ill condition, and three weeks threſhing colour, 
lying on the floor in the chaff, the heap grew very 
hot, which I had obſerved, for two or three days, and 
before I winnowed them I thought they had been 


1 3 ſpoiled. 
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Of white 
oats and 
their til - 
lows. 


Of burnt 
oat- ears. 


Of oats 


- ſhedding, 


Oats will 


not ripen 
if cut 


green, 


them, aſſi me, that he had 


. 
oiled, mr Fet my bailiff would perſuade me to ſow 
own heated oats 
grow yery well, though heated much longer after 
winnowed thas theſe had been.----I got Mr. Bache- 
lour of Aſhmonſworth to look at them; he ſaid 
immediately, when he ſaw them, they would grow 
very well; for, ſaid he, they have not loſt their co- 
lour, whereas oats, that have taken heat ſo much as 
not to grow, will look as red as a fox in their hulls. 
All who were in the barn ſaid ſo alſo, and that 
they had ſeen vetches that had been heated look fo 
too. 

§. 10. Being in company with two farmers, we 
were talking of white oats: they both aſſured me, 
they had often heard it ſaid, that white oats came up 
ſingle from their roots, and did not tillow as the 
black oats did, but 
I could not find by Mr. Raymond (though I had 
noted an opinion to the contrary in Hampſhire) but 
that white oats would tillow as much as black, and 
he ſows as many on an acre as he does of black oats; 
but of all oats whatever, if a ground works 
rough, ſo that many grains are like to be buried, 
they ſow the more, viz. inſtead of a ſack, five or fix 
buſhels. 
$. 11. July 17th (anno 1703) I obſerved to-day, 
that the burnt oat- ears have the ſtraw perfect, and of 
a good green colour, and their pedeſtal alſo, on 
which the grain hangs, the ſame, and the grain ſeems 
to have arrived to a good bigneſs, as in wheat and 
barley, before that blight fell on it ; for certainly 
the grain could not grow after. 
$. 12. White oats are moſt apt to ſhed as they lie; 
and black oats as they ſtand. J. Mortimer, Eſq; 
F. R. S. fo. 104. 
13. It is commonly ſaid, that oats cut green 
will ripen lying in ſwarth.— If by ripening be meant 
ſhrinking, 


* 
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ſhrinking, drying, or withering, I muſt allow the 
poſition; but if the country-man will have it that 
the greeniſh oat, cut a fortnight or ten days, or be it 
but a week, before it is ripe, will proceed in it's ve- 


] 


etable increaſe, and {well as well as harden by lying 


in ſwarth, I muſt deny it. — This year (1707) I 
made a full experiment of this matter; for when the 
ſpring- corn was ſown, the ground being generally 
Tor: half the oats and barley came not up till the 
latter end of May, when rain came, whereby in moſt 
places half the crop was edge-grown. So, the 
forward oats being in danger in britting, we were 
forced to cut down the greeniſh corn with the ripe, 
when otherwiſe we ſhould have waited ten days long- 
er: I let them lie in ſwarth above a week, and, when 
I carted them, I found the hull of the greeniſh oat 
had got a riper colour, and the pith was well harden- 
ed, but pitifully lean and ſhrunk : fo that, though 
this is to be done on neceſſity, yet it ought not to 
be practiſed with ſuch indifferency as is uſual among 
the farmers. — Note, the pith of theſe green oats 
was well paſt the milk, and come to a floury ſub- 
ſtance. | 


BUCE-WHEA T. 


C4. N R. Ray ſpeaking of buck- wheat ſays, Of it's n- 


there is no ſoil but what agrees with 
it; it loves moiſture, comes up ſoon, and ripens in 
a ſhort time. The grals of it, when green, ſerves 
to feed black cattle, and the ſeed itſelf when ripe is 
excelleat tor fattening poultry. 


* Nullum fere ſolum refugit : gaudet imbribus, cito provenit, 
celeriter matureſcit : herbam viridem, priuſquam ſemen matu- 
ruerit, boves, jumentaque paſcuntur : ſemine gallinaceum genus 
paſtum citiſſime pingueſcit. fo. 182. 0 


1 BEANS. 


ture and 
ule. 


VID 


3 E 4 N OE 


Of the na- §. 1. NOlumells its that And. is not W 


ture of the fructified by leguminous corn, but that 


GE ab not much damage the ground. lib. 8. fol. 
103. And Palladius has a quotaricn from him, 1 in 
which he ſays a lay-ground is better to ſow corn on 
than a bean-ſtubble. 
— $. 2. I find it is an obſervation with Somerſet- 
Somerſet. ſhire- men, that when (as it proved this year, 1709) 
fire their beans are very good, they are with them very 
n ma dear, and then wheat alſo is dear, becauſe the wet 
| isbeſtbeans ſprings, which make their beans good, hurt their 
are deareſt, heat, and they find by experience chat wet and cold 
ſprings in poorer and lighter lands runs the beans 
out into ſtalk beyond the ſtaple, and then they never 
kid well, whereas, their deep rich grounds will ſup- 
rt the bean under it's freëſt growth. 
Beans rot F. 3. I very much doubt whether horſe-beans 
"ke Fin. Will ever ripen kindly in our hill-conntry of Hamp- 
country. fhire ; their pod is ſo very moiſt and thick, that, be- 
fore it can be well dried by the ſun, the cold days 
and dewy nights fo increaſe the moiſture, that the 
bean will rot before it can grow d I the ra- 
ther believe this, becauſe 1 ſowed garden- -beans in 
February, but cculd never get thoſe that I deſigned 
for ſeed to ripen. 
Different F. 4. About Biſhop? $-cannons, All-cannons, and 
2 — Stanton they low horſe-beans in their common: fields 
12 without any laying the ground down to a ſword, 


but about Holt they. do not venture to fow ground 


> Palladius, fo. 114. De faba, dicit, ſatione ejus generis, ſicut 

opinio habet, non fæcundatur terra, ſed minus læditur. Nam 
Columella dicit, agrum framentis utiliorem præberi, qui anno 

; ſuperiore vacuus fuerit, quam qui calamos fabaceæ meſſis eduxit. 


— 
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to beans, unleſs it has lain down two or thee years 
to graſs, and has got a ſword : the reaſon the farmer 
there gives is, becauſe the land about Holt is not fo 
ſtrong as about All-cannons, &c. * 

$. 5. After the fertility of wheat mentioned by Quantity of 

Pliny, he ſays of the bean ſtalk, that one has been 88 
known to produce a hundred beans. Inventus eſt 
jam et ſcapus unus centufn fabis onuſtus. Plin. lib. 
18. fo. 277. 


$. 6. © Mr Smith of Stanton ſays, horſe-beans are Of the dif - 


a ferent kind 
abundantly a more certain grain than peas; that of horte. 


there beans, and 
their ma- 


« As Mir. Lifle has but few obſervations on the. culture of mea 
horſe-beans, and as Mr. Miller is more particular on that ſub- 
ject, I judge the following note, taken from that author, may be 
acceptable and uſeful to thoſe, who are defirous of information 
in this part of huſbandry.— The horſe-bean delights in a 
ſtrong moiſt ſoil, and an open expoſure ; for they never thrive 
well on dry warm land, or in {mall incloſures, where they are 
yery ſubject to blight, and are frequently attacked by a black 
inſet, which the farmers call the black dolphin: theie inſets 
are often in ſuch quantities as to cover the ſtems of the beans in- 
tirely, eſpecially all the upper part of them; and whenever this 
happens the beans ſeldom come to good ; but in the open fields 
where the ſoil is ſtrong, this rarely happens. Theſe beans are 
uſually ſown on land, which is freſh broken up, becauſe they are 
of uſe to break and pulverize the ground, as alſo to deſtroy 
weeds, ſo that the land is rendered much better for corn, after 
a crop of beans, than it would have been before, eſpecially if 
they are ſown and managed according to the new huſbandry, 
with a drill-plough and a ee Hee The ſeaſon for 
ſowing beans is from the middle of February to the end of 
March, according to the nature of the ſoil; the ſtrongeſt and wet 
land ſhould always be laſt ſown: the uſual quantity of beans 
ſown on an acre of land is about three buſhels ; but this is 
double the quantity that need be ſown, eſpecially according to 
the new huſbandry : but I ſhall firſt ſet down the practice accord- 
ing to the old huſbandry, and then give directions for their ma- 
nagement according to the new. 

The method of ſowing is after the plough, in the bottom of the 
furrows, but then the furrows ſhould not be more than five, or at 


molt ſix inches deep. If che land is new broken up, it is uſual ta 
p:ough 


* —— ms of * - 
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there are three ſorts, viz. the Somerſetſhire hor. 
beans, which are the largeſt, and a middle ſort, and 
the leaſt or ſmalleſt ſort. He ſays the largeſt 
fort are too big for his land, and that he chooſes ty 
{ow the middle fort. They never ſow them, 
he ſays, till the middle of February, or the latte 
end; they ſow five buſhels on an acre, and are not 
in danger of rooks after they are come up; he cut 
them a little before they are full ripe, otherwiſe in 
moving the ripeſt are apt to ſhed ; that, take one 

time 


plough it early in autumn, and let jt lie in ridges till after Chrif: 
mals; then plough it in {mall furrows, and lay the ground ſmooth: 
theſe two ploughings will break the ground fine enough for beans; 
and the third ploughing is to ſow the beans, when the furrow 
ſhould be made ſhallow as was before mentioned. Moſt people 
ſet their beans too cloſe; for, as ſome lay the beans in the furroy 
after the plough, and others lay them before the plough, and 
plough them in, ſo, by both methods, the beans are ſet as cloſe a 
the furrows are made, which is much too near; for, when they 
are on ſtrong good land, they are generally drawn up to a very 
great height, and are not ſo apt to pod as when they have more 
room, and are of a lower growth; therefore I am convinced by 
ſome late trials, that the beſt way is to make the furrows two 
feet aſunder or more, which will cauſe them to branch out into 
many ſtalks, and bear in greater plenty than when they ar 
cloſer : by this method half the quantity of beans will be ſufi- 
cient for an acre of land; and, by the ſun and air being ad. 
mitted between the rows, the beans will ripen much earlier, 
and more equally than in the common way.—— What has been 
mentioned muſt be underſtood as relating to the old huſbancry: 
but where beans are planted according to the new, the ground 
ſhould be four times ploughed before the beans are ſet ; which 
which will break the clods, and render it much better for plant- 
ing: then with a drill-plough, to which an hopper is fixed for 
ſetting the beans, the drills ſhould be made at three feet aſunder, 
and the ſpring of the hopper ſet ſo as to ſcatter the beans 
three inches diſtance in the drills. By this method leſs than 
one buſhel of ſeed will plant an acre of land. When the beans 
are up, if the ground is ſtirred between the rows with a horſe- 
plough, it will deſtroy all the young weeds; and when the 
beans are advanced about three or four inches high, the pron 

ſhould 
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time with another, he has double the crop of beans 
to what he has of peas; and that he never plants 
them, becauſe planted beans muſt be houghed, and 
where ground is apt to bind, and bake, the hough 
cannot eaſily enter to raiſe a grete, eſpecially where 
the land is ſtony. — He aſſures me, that broad- 
clover will grow very well with beans ; and that he 
has often ſeen the experiment of it. 
When Pliny and the Rei ruſticæ ſcriptores Of beans 
ſay, that the bean delights in much wet weather, ig p 
it muſt be conſidered that they lived in Italy, a 
much hctter country than ours; for in England we 


ſhould be again ploughed between the rows, and the earth laid 
up to the beans ; — if a third ploughing, at about five or fix 
weeks after, is given, the ground will be kept clean from the 
weeds, and the beans will ſtalk out, and produce a much great- 
er crop than in the common way.— When the beans are ripe, 
they are reaped with a hook, as is uſually practiſed for peas ; 
and, after having lain a few days on the ground, they are turn- 
ed; and this muſt be repeated ſeveral times, until they are dry 
enough to ſtack : but the beſt method is to tie them up in ſmall 
bundles, and ſet them upright; for then they will not be in 
ſo much danger to ſuffer by wet, as when they lie on the 
und ; and they will be more handy to carry to ſtack, than 
if they were looſe. Ihe common produce is from twenty to 
twenty-five buſhels on an acre of land. —The beans ſhould lie 
in the mow to ſweat before they are threfhed out ; for, as the 
halm is very large and ſucculent, ſo it is very apt to give, and 
grow moiſt ; but there is no danger of the beans receiving da- 
mage, if they are ſtacked tolerably dry, becauſe the pods will 
preſerve the beans from injury; and they will be much eaſier 
to threſh after they have iweat in the mow than before ; and 
: after they have once ſweated, and are dry again, they never 
1 after give. By the new huſbandry the produce has exceeded 
. the old by more than ten buſhels on an acre ; and, if the beans, 
: which are cultivated in the common method, are obſerved, it 
will be found, that more than half their ſtems have no beans 
on them ; for, by ſtanding cloſe, they are drawn up very tall, 
ſo the tops of the ſtalks only produce, and all the lower part 
is naked; whercas, in the new method, they bear almoſt to 
0 the ground; and, as the joints of the ſtems are ſhorter, ſo the 
F beans grow cloſer together on the ſtalks. 
| know 
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Of the 
growth 
and bloſ- 
ſoming 


of peas. 


8 from that ſtock as from 2 common root, and ſo 


„ a: £ 
know that beans defire a moderate ſeaſon : in 1 hot 
ſummers, like this, anno 1707, their lower blof. 


ſoms only kid, and in wet ſummers they do not 
bloſſom well. 


I A 8. 


5.1. NNO 1508 ;—when the field and 

I garden-peas this year were near a foot 
high, I obſerved on the very top of them a purſe 
or neſt of buds of bloſſoms, lying in a bag toge- 
ther; and obſerving farther that there was no ſhoy 


of bioſſoms putting forth at the lower joints, I con- 


cluded our crops ot peas would this year miſcarry, 
and that we ſhould only have ſome top- kids, all ex. 
pectation of the lower kids being vain, becauſe the 


kids on the lower jaints are always forwarder in 


bloſſoming and kidding than the upper, or top 
joints, and, as I ſaid before, there was no appear. 
ance of bloſſoms in any of the lower gradus of joints: 
this afforded me ſome amuſements in reaſoning, bur, 
not being ſatisfied, in a day or two after I looked 
into theſe upper pods or bags of bloſſoms again, ard 
diſſected them; wherein f found ſometimes near 
thirty bloſſom-buds, two or three of which uſually 
ſeemed to have got the ſtart of the reſt, and to be 


bigger in bulk, and higher in ſtature, moſt of the 


relt ſeemed to lie in a huddle, without making any 
gradations ; but as L never had ſeen, unleſs in the 


crown-pea, (which carries all it's blofſoms in a tuft 


at top, like a nalegay) other] peas put forth above two 
bloſſoms and kids at top, which ſeldom come to 


good, ſo I ſuſpected in this pod, there being fo many 


bloſſoms in it, that they muſt form the ſucceſſive 
gradations of bloſſoming: joints, which did ariſe 


that 
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that every bloſſom in order, as it grew forwarder 
thin the reſt, did ſhoot forth, above which the main 
ſtem {till advancing made the bloſſom left behind 
the ſubaltern bloſſom of a lower joint; to try which 
tied ſcarlet threads juſt under ſo many of the ſaid 
pods, that I might know them again, and according 
to expectation, I found in four or five days time 
that I had ſeveral gradus of bloſſoms, ariſing from 
joints with lobous leaves above my ſcarlet threads, 
and the pod of bloſſoms ſtill advanced on to the 
end, leaving behind farther joints of bloſſoms till 
the whole ſtock was ſpent. | 
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This obſervation was very pleaſing to me, as be- Inferences 


ing obviouſly fruitful of many corollaries, which 1 
ſhall ſet down in order. obſerva- 


(1.) By looking into this pod, or purſe of buds, on. 


while as yet it is ſo in it's infancy as only to be 
viewed by a magnifying glaſs, we may judge what 

there are of a future crop, provided the ſuc- 
ceeding months prove ſeaſonable. 

(2.) We may learn from hence what ſort of peas 
to adapt to every ſort of ground; but, before I 
enter on that part and uſe ot the abovementioned ob- 
ſervation, I muſt, for the better underſtanding there- 
of, premiſe, that the farmers vary in their judgment 
in no one point ſo much as in the nature of the 
pea: it is a common thing in the ſame pariſh to 
have many ſorts of peas ſown ; and the perſons re- 


ſpectively ſhall every one have a great prejudice to 


any other ſort of pea, but what they ſow, having, 
it is likely, been diſappointed of the return other 
peas made, when they ſowed them, and it is likely 


may ſoon grow out of opinion of the pea they have - 
made choice of, from the great uncertainty of the 


produce of a pea-crop ; ſo that the pea, in the 


countryman's underſtanding, has got the character. ub: 


df a very * kittle grain, | 
But 


to acci- 
tents--u1- 
certain. 
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But if the farmer would conſider, om the fort 


going obſervation, how early or rath- ripe a pea is, 
or how late in ripening in it's nature; and that 
(ſeeing all it's ſtock or poſſe to put forth bloſſoms 
lies within the foliage of one pod) the art muſt re- 
ſalt from thence, ſo to ſow the peas, in ſuch ground, 
and at ſuch time, that each ſort of pea, according 
to it's nature, may have time before autumn and 
cold weather come to check them, to ſend forth all 
the gradations of joints or bloſſoms, that none may 
become abortive, for want of ſummer enough for 
nature to bring forth her embrio's to maturity, 
and finiſh the bud- bloſſoms into kids. — If ſo, then 
it is apparent (as all great peas are late ripe, and run 
to a great halm or ſtalk, and the ſmaller the pea is, 
the earlier ripe, and of ſmaller halm) that the greator 
late-ripe peas ſhould be ſowed as early as the clime 
you live in will permit; for thereby ſuch pea will 
get ſo forward as to have time to exert all it's gra- 
dations of kids and bloſſoms, and to have them per- 
fected before rainy autumn comes, and puts a ſtop 
to farther vegetation. —Again, ſuch great pea-ought 
to be ſowed on a white, or ſome mixt land, not too 
groſs of juice, but not on a cold clay; for ſuch 
moiſture will keep feeding the halm, and be incon- 


ſiſtent with the firſt deſign of ſowing them early, 


that you might have all the bloſſoms ripen, ſeeing 
ſuch land will retard it's progreſſion to ſuch maturi- 
ty; but the ſaid white, or mixt mold mult be in 
good heart, otherwiſe it cannot maintain a great 
pea 3 ſo, vice verſa, it is from hence apparent that 
a rath-ripe pea ſhould be ſowed in a ſtrong feeding 
land, becauſe ſuch land will maintain the pea more 
vigorouſly, and that there is no fear of it's halm 
growing too groſs, it being naturally ſhort, and, 


notwithſtanding the coldnels of the foil, there will 


be no doubt but the kids will all ripen. 
| $ 2. There 
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& 2. There are a great many ſorts of field-pens, What ſorts 


whereby the country people are puzzled, and are 


governed by humour in their choice for ſowing, and rent forts of 
make great diſtinctions between the forts to be peas. 


ranged under the fame claſs, from their good or 


bad luck, or good or bad judgment in managing 


their ground; inſomuch that a neighbouring farmer 
on the ſame ſituation of ſoil with another, ſhall be 
out of patience to hear ſuch forts of peas commend- 


ed by his neighbour, with which he has had ill ſuc- 


cels. — The forts of field-peas then I take to be 
ranged under two heads, viz. the tender and the 


hardy ſmall. fort, and the tender and the hardy great 


ſort, not doubting but all ſorts of peas, to be ranged 


under either of theſe claſſes, will equally agree or 


diſagree with the ſame foil : the tender pea is im- 
proper for a cold country, or .for cold ground in a 
warm country, which amounts to the ſame thing ; 
the great pea, by reaſon of it's great halm, is not 
proper for a ſtrong and fat ground, for the halm 
will increaſe to fo great a length as not to bear kids. 
am ſatisfied from my peas this year (1704) ſown 
on ſtrong cold ground and peas-ftubble, and others 
ſoyn on barley-{tubble, that to lay peas on a mellow 
light mold, made fo by ploughing, is much the beſt 
way to bring along, and make a full-kidded pea ; 
tor the latter, tho' not on ſo good ground, had both 
thoſe advantages of the former, 3 


F. 3. Mr. Raymond, who lives near Patney in Of the bot- 
Wiltſhire, fays, in thoſe parts they had uſed to ſow Pr Pes. 


botfpur-peas in their fields, but that now (anno 
1708) they grew weary of it.] aſked him the 
reaſon 3 he ſaid, thoſe peas did not run out to fo 
long and leafy a halm, nor lie long enough on the 
ground to improve and mellow it, butthe other peas 
did much better. 


8. A Farmer 
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Of the Cot - 
mill pea. 


6. 4. Farmer Elton, Mr. Edwards, and I fell in. 
to diſcourſe about z It was anno 1700.— They 


agreed that Corſhill-peas were about twenty years 


ago the only peas ſowed in this country, i. e. in 
Hampſhire ; they are a very large pea, near as big 
as a horſe-· bean; they grow exceeding rank, and 
kid wonderfully in a year that they take in, but ate 
a more * kittle grain than the partridge-peas : they 
muſt be ſowed early, and run out ſo rank that they 
are late ripe, and therefore ſubject to blights : the 
farmer uſed to ſow them in the middle or latter end 
of February, and to take a very dry time for itz no 


matter if ſnow ſhould fall afterward, he has had three 


quarters on an acre ; but they both agreed, that of 
late years the partridge-pea has been more in eſteem; 
it is ſo called from it's reddiſh ſpeckles ; it is a more 
certain grain, and earlier ripe, and ſo leſs ſubject to 
blights than the Cotſhill-pea, which is nevertheleſ 
the better pea to fat hogs with, becauſe they will not 
be ſo apt to ſwallow them whole. | 

Farmer Crapp, and farmer Biggs ſay, the Cot- 


ſhill-pea does not well in the hill-country of Hamp- 


ſhire, becauſe the country is cold, and the halm of 
that pea runs ſo large, and to ſuch exuberancy of 
Juice, eſpecially if the field lies to the north, that 
ſun cannot ripen it, nor dry it, and check it; 

ſo that, eſpecially in a moiſt ſummer, it will keep on 
blowing, but not kid well. I take this to be true, 
and yet very reconcileable with what is ſaid in ano- 
ther place of the great increaſe of the Cotſhill-pea in 
a certain field, for that is not a feeding cold clay- 
ground, but lies warm : on the other hand, why the 
farmers ſhould ſay, that the ſmall partridge-pea re- 
quired the beſt land and the Cotſhill-pea the pooreſt, 
is eaſily reconcileable ; — for the good land in the 
hill-country is generally the ſtrong clay, but the 
halm of that partridge-pea will not run out ſo ras 
| that 
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that the ſun cannot check and dry it. Again; the mixt 
fort of earth, runningto a whiteneſs, is generally poor- 


er than the ſtrong clay, yet is not in truth poor, for 
where the Cotſhill-pea thrives there muſt be good 


ſtrength in the ground, to maintain ſuch a halm. 

9. 5. Mr. Randolph of Woolly, who has been a of white 
great lower of all ſorts of peas, gives it me for a ang blue 
certain rule, that all white - bloſſomed peas, whilft blofſomed 
green in the kid, will boil green, and all blue or peas in 
ted-bloflpmed peas, whilſt green in the kid, will RY, 
boil ruſſert-colouted. 

98. 6. Regatd is to be had in ſowing great par- of par- 
tridge-peas under furrow (where the ground is ſub- dage- 
ject to run to graſs, or is knotted with graſs that iss 
pretty thick ſer on the ground) to what may happen 
to them in caſe of a wet ſummer; as for inſtance, if 
ia ground that has born broad - clover for one ſum- 
mer you ſow peas under furrow the following Fe- 
bruary; for though perhaps ſuch ground may break 
pretty well in ploughing, ſo as for the peas to come 
through, yet in cafe there ſhould come a cold and 
wet ſpring, and a wet ſummer, the graſs will; long 
before harveſt, ſo grow through the peas, after they 

| | rent! 

begin firſt to fall, and at laſt ſo to over- top them, 
that you will be. amazed, when you come to ſtack 
them at harveſt, to ſee perhaps what was a very pro- 


miſing crop of peas in May and June ſo devoured 


by graſs, that the very halm as well as the kids ſhall 
ſeem withered away, and almoſt blighted to nothing. 
If ground be apt to run to grats; or be knotted 
with graſs befbre it is ploughed, and be ſowed to 
peas on one earth, if a very wet ſummer ſhould come 
the peas will be over-run, arid eat up with graſs ; to 
prevent which, and to fence againſt this inconvenien- 
ey in wet ſummers, if the peas ate ſowed on one 
earth, the ground muſt either be knot-fine, or elſe 
K e to kill the graſs, and ſowed on the ſecond 
arth. 

"Fob. 1: 1308 F. 7. The 


Of the §. 7. The blue peas, with us, run much la 

blue pea · than the ſmall E and codfequently fl 
the buſhel better: they kid, as I have obſerved, 
* earlier better than the other, and are a“ rather ſort, and 
ripe, will therefore bear ſowing the later, as about the be- 


Peas lovea g. 9. I find by all the judicious farmers I can 


I obſerve about Holt in Wiltſhire, where the land 
is generally wetter than at Crux-Eaſton, that they 


a 
} 
c 
ſoil. t 
y 
lay up the pea-lands in ſmall round furrows, and t 


they ſow the great partridge-pea under furrow, if i 

they can have a ſeaſon as early as Paul's-tide, i. e. t 

the 25th of January; and the reaſon they give for it 

is, becauſe being ſown ſo carly they would lie too M e 

cold, if chey laid the lands flat. — Though I lie not fo 

wet, yet, my clay-lands being cold, I am of opinion 

that I ought to imitate this huſbandry, when I ſow 

| peas early. — The coldneſs of the ſituation of Crux- 
4 Eaſton is alſo a farther reaſon for ſo doing, becauſe 
the cold air will not have ſo much power of chilling 

the earth, when laid in this manner dry, as it will 

have when lands hold wet by lying flat; for earth 

will not freeze, nor receive any impreſſion from cold, 

but on account of it's moiſture, in which the more it 

abounds the colder it will be, according to the degree 

of the coldneſs of the air — In Wiltſhire, if the land 

breaks tolerably rotten or mellow, they omit a ny 
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with the harrows, which would alſo be the beſt way 
in our cold 1 | 
10. A farmer in my neighbourhood havi 7 
4 excellent boili wes which they call Se -— 2 
peas, I propoſed to ſow of them on a lay-ground I 
had grubbed ; but the farmer forbad it, and ſaid, if 
they were ſown on lay-land, they would run to halm, 
and not kid : light barley-erſh, he ſaid; was beſt for 
them, and that, if they hit, they were mighty in- 
creaſers z that they muſt be ſown about the begin- 
ning of April, and they yielded as good money, and 
as certain as any corn, but they were a tickliſh 
n; 
855 11. The country- people ſay, peas do beſt on peas do 
a barley-erſh ; the reaſon of which muſt be, becauſe beſt on a 
how much finer the ground works ſo much the more — 
does the earth, every part of it being opened, com- 
municate of it's goodneſs to the peas-halm, which 
being groſs requires good nutriment to feed it; and 
where the ground lies lighteſt, provided it be not 
thereby liable to the evil on the other hand of burn- 
ing, there the rain will waſh the goodneſs of the land 
to the roots of the corn, and feed it; and I do be- 
lieve the ſun in ſummer prepares the thin topmoſt 
cruſt of the earth with rich ſpirits, which, when 
waſhed into the earth, muſt fructify plants. 
The only reaſon I can give why peas ſhould 
thrive ſo well on barley-erſh, (tho? poſſibly the land 
may be much poorer than lay-ground) is, becauſe 
barley-Jand has for the moſt part been mellowed by 
a wheat-crop the year before, and alſo fallowed, if 
not thwarted the barley-year : the ground for theſe 
reaſons is very mellow and light, and eaſily admits 
the rays of the ſun, the rain, and the dew, to pene- 
trate to the roots of the peas ; whereas the grolsneſs 
of the peas-halm ſo over-ſhadows the ground from 
U 3 thoſe 
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thoſe three powers, that, where the ground lies more 
cloſe and hard, thoſe powers are not ſo acceſſible to 
the roots of the peas; for this reaſon it follows, that 
land, if not of a very light nature, is to be fallowed 
and thwarted for peas: peas ought alſo to be ſowed 
early in the year, that they may ripen between ſun and 
ſun ; the groſsneſs of the halm ſo much reſiſting the 

wers of the ſun, and obſcuring him when he grows 
weak, that the peas cannot ripen in good time, and, 
if the ground lies not mellow and warm, they run 
out to halm and do not kid well ; for the juices of 
the ground ought to be well digeſted alſo, to be fit to 
make flowers come in the joints of the peas-halm, in 
order for bloſſoms : beſides, the earlier you fow your 
peas, the more hopes you have of the bloſſoms in 


the upper joints coming to perfection, which by 


their backwardneſs are generally loſt; and if theſe 
upper kids can get forwarder than the coming of the 
locuſts or green louſe, ſo as to be too hard tor their 
teeth, they will (by being earlier ſowed) eſcape all 
that damage; and note, as it is in the green herb, 
ſo the early coming of all inſects depends on the 
clime, and the- nature of the ſoil, be it cold or hot, 
if _ inſects are ſuch whoſe ſeeds are laid in the 
earth, 

* Pliny, ſpeaking of the bean, ſays, in ſome of the 
northern iſlands and in Mauritania it comes up of 
it's own accord, and without tillage, but that it is of 
a wild fort, very hard, and unfit for boiling.—l 
note this, becauſe it's ſeed ſowing itſelf falls on un- 
tilled ground, and therefore boils hard; for we ob- 
ſerve in peas, that the more mellow the ground is, 


* Naſcitur et ſui ſponte pleriſque in locis, ſicut ſeptentrionalis 
oceani inſulis, quas ob id noſtri fabarias appellant, item in Mau- 
ritania, ſilveſtris paſſim, ſed prædura, et quæ percoqui non poll, 
Plin. lib, 18. fo. 283. | 
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the better they boil, therefore boil well from barley- | 
erſhes. | 
Farmer Biggs obſerved to me, that laſt year 
(1702)' he had the experience of ſowing peas after 
barley, in a ground where peas had been ſown the 
year before the barley, and that, though it was in 
a bottom, yet he had poor halm, and poor kids, 
whereas on two or three lands adjoining, and much 

rer land, where peas had not been ſown ſome 
years before, he had a very good crop of peas. | 
$. 12. Mr. Raymond ſays, he has always ob- Land fow- 
ſerved, that land, which has carried peas one year, ae 


Un 
will not be fit for them again in ſix years time: if you bear — 


ſow them ſooner, they may poſſibly run to halm, eellag'n 
but will not kid fo nor and fo, ſaid he, our neigh- years, 
bouring farmers have obſerved. I ſuppoſe white 

or light land, being much the ſooner robbed of all 

the ſpecifick nutriment of the grain by the crop of 

the ſame grain it carried laſt, cannot be ſo often re- 
newed to peas as clay-land may, and the oftener 

the land is dunged the ſooner it will recover, I judge, 

that ſpecifick nutriment adapted to each grain. 

$. 13. Peas, of all forts of grain, degenerate Peas dege- 
ſooneſt, at leaſt in two or three years, be the land erat. 
ever ſo good. Evelyn, fo. 324. 

F. 14. The honey-comb or pitted-pea ought not Thehoney- 
to be ſown on the hills in Hampſhire, for ſuch a Ned Ts 
pea is a cold pea, as not being fully ripened, but 
ſhrunk, and will not grow well in cold ground. 

$. 15. It is faid hop-clover ought never to be Hop-clover 
ſowed with peas ; they'll cover the clover fo as to Ar be 0 
kill it; peas will kill the very weeds, and that is — wh 
one of the reaſons why peas prepare the ground for 
barley. | 

But farmer Biggs aſked me why J had not ſowed 
a certain. field, ſown to peas, to hop, or broad-clo- 
ver; and on my anſwering that I doubted whether 
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dhe peas might not have killed it; — he replied, there 
was no fear of peas hurting it, where the ground was 
not rank, —and ſo I Found for at the lower end of 
the field, where the farmer ſowed his goar-vetches, 
I ſowed hop-clover, and it came up as well as any 
where. 
of the blue F. 16. I obſerved the green halm and leaf of my 
Deke, and Peas ſown on a ſummer-fallow carried a ſtrong deep 
of the wea- green, and had a blue vapour on the halm and leaf, 
ther mat like the blue ſteam on plumbs, which accompanied 
uits . . . a 
them at them to their flowering ; but on peas leſs in proof, 
bloſſoming the leaf is of a paler green, and has leſs of that blue 
ume. vapour.—l take this blue vapour to be an exſuds- 
tion from the plant, and is the effect of a good in. 
ſenſible perſpiration, and denotes health in the plant, 
and ſuch plumbs and corn as have leaſt of it are le; 
in proof. This blue exſudation goes off the 
leaves and ſtalk a little before bloſſoming- time, and 
then they grow paler. — We had a cold cloudy 
dripping ſeaſon during the bloſſoming- time of thek 
peas (anno 1715) and it was very oblervable to me, 
that both my ſorts of peas (of which I had an hun. 
dred acres, great grey partridge-peas, and blue 
popling-peas) bloſſomed very blindiſh, as peas wil 
do in hot ſcorching dry weather at the bloſſoming: 
ſeaſon; ſo that I fully concluded that neither of the 
extremes, either of wet or drought, were fo agree 
able to peas as moderate rain with heat at their bla 
ſoming-ſeaſon ; but the continuance of many day: 
cold rain muſt be prejudicial ; — yet whether the 
hot burning dry weather be not worſe than the other 
- is a queſtion. 
de n, . . 17. If it be a dripping and rainy harveſt, i 
in rainy the pea-ſeaſon, between the ſhowers, when the up 
weather per part is dry, tho' the rain may have wet tht 
neo ground through the wadds, to turn the wadds d 
peas to pre» Peas Will fave the kids from britting and ſhedding; 
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for nothing makes peas more ſubject to open the kids 
than lying ſogging in the wet ; therefore, in hack- 
ing them, to make the wadds ſmall, is a preſerva- 
tive, if the weather be ſhowery, againſt their brit- 
ting, becauſe the ſmaller the wadds are the ſooner 
they dry. Of this I was very ſenſible this harveſt 
(anno 1707) it being very ſhowery ; for the New- 
bury-men's wadds being hacked large, britted much, 
when our people's leſſer wadds ſuffered no damage: 
add to this, that the ſmaller the wadds the ſooner 
will the peas be fit for carting, whereby a day gained 
often ſaves a whole crop from damage. 

$. 18. When peas are well bloſſomed, there are Mark of 
two bloſſoms that divide themſelves in forked-foot ha Hofs 
ſtalks on every ſtem ; whereas many years there is ſomed. 
but one bloſſom on each ſtem. 

$. 19. Monſieur de Quinteny ſays, fo. 156. — Mr. Quin- 
That the bloſſoms of peas commonly ſpring out from 33 ; 
the middle of the fifth or ſixth leaf, from whence on peas 
there ſprings an arm or branch, that grows exceed- , 


ing long, and 1 at each leaf a couple of bloſ- feld peas. 
ſoms like the firſt, — On reading this I went and 


viewed my peas, in a field where they were extra- 


ordinary good; I found for the moſt part that 
no bloſſoms appeared till, reckoning upwards, you 
came to the ſixth or ſeventh leaf, but where the pea- 
halm ſeemed not to be in good heart, no bloſſom 


appeared till you came to the eighth or ninth leaf, 
nor could I in any of the field-peas find any colla- 


teral bearing branch to iſſue out, as deſcribed by 
Monſieur Quinteny, but I did obſerve ſuch a branch 
to iſſue out in my hotſpur garden-peas. | 
$. 20. The top-bloſſoms of peas bring forth but veiche⸗ 
a ſmall blighted kid, and hang late on the halm be- 1 in · 
fore they kid at all, fo that they ſeldom come to chan peas, 
; but in my vetches I obſerved many and of the 


collateral tillows on the ſtalks, even from the root - Br 7 


upwards. ſo that there were commonly five or fix them. 


U4 collateral 
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collateral branches ariſing, one above another, in 
two or three joints on a ſtalk. I alſo obſerved 
a downy cotton bud to ariſe from the ſecond and 
third joint, juſt above the leaf, and ſo for the moſt 
part al along, where there were no kids : this bud, 
though but ſmall, ſeemed to me to be a bud deſign- 
ed for a flower, but miſcarried by the unhappy ſea- ve 
| Ton of the year. So I infer from hence, that vetches, w 
where they hit, are much greater increaſers than ne 
peas.— Whereas I was of opinion, that the miſcarri- th 
age both of peas and vetches happened from the eggs le 
of flies laid in the upper Fro of each, I am now bl 
th 
th 
h; 
a 
w 
3 


of the contrary way of thinking, viz. that the miſ- 
carriage of the crop, both in peas and vetches, is in 
their lower bloſſoms, which ought therefore to be 
earlier looked into, it being of no great conſequence 
how the upper pods are deſtroyed, becauſe the kids 
never come to perfection: nevertheleſs it is not un- 
likely but the maggot bred in the upper pods, whe- fe 
ther by flies or eggs, or not, may travel down- fs 
wards, and cat up the lower kids and leaves. n. 
More on F. 21. It is ſaid by Quinteny, (as before cited) tt 
Mr. Quin- that peas commonly bloſſom at the fifth or ſixth leaf; 0 
Kerben. Which is, as I ſuppoſe, in dry and hot ſummers, 
when the halm 1s checked from running too groſs, 00 
and to ſa many joints; but. when in a wet year the 
halm runs out to a great length, the ſtalk at the g 
fifth, ſixth, or ſeventh leaf, is fo groſs and over- b 
ſhadowed by the other leaves, that the juice is not it 
concocted enough till it has advanced more into the * 
ſun, ſo as to emit the bloſſoms. —— And it ſtands to ri 
reaſon, that peas ſet on ſticks ſhould kid better than a 
thoſe that lie all along, and the well bloſſoming of b 
beans ſeem to depend on the ſame reaſon, therefore 
fheld-peas when ſowed thick do the better uphold h 
themſelves by their ſtrings, to let in the ſun and air, t 
till they fall by the weight of their kids. a 
| $. 22. R 


F 
S. 22. It is obſerved both in Hampſhire and If 


2 ms o 


iltſhire, that peas never kid well that year, in not full. f 
which they blow blind, that is, when their bloſſoms is a bad 


n not full, as it happened anno 1705 a wonder- n. 
ful dry ſummer. 


$. 23. When I was at Holt anno 1712 -l obſer- of the fur 
ved in the peas, while bloſſoming, that where there at the = 


was but one ſingle bloſſom on a foot-ſtalk, there ge- d 


nerally grew up a little ſpur, near an inch behind of the pea. 


the bloſſom, on the ſame ſtalk, in hejght about the 
length of a barley-corn. I ſuſpected that another 
bloſſom had grown thereon, and that the claſpers of 
the peas had taken hold of it, and pulled it off by 
the power of the wind, or that ſome other accident 
had deſtroyed the bloſſom ; but at this time looking 
a little nicer into the matter, I laid open ſome caſes, 
wherein the bloſſoms unblown lay in a cluſter, as in 
a purſe, and there I obſerved, that generally to the 
foot-ſtalks of the ſingle bloſſoms there alſo grew a 
ſpur; only here the ſpur was very ſmall and ſhort, 
not of half a barley-corn's lengrh, and very tender 
theſe ſpurs advance in ſtature and ſubſtance as the 
contiguous bloſſom grows, and by that time the kid 
grows full, it will be as long as two or three barley- 
corns, and of ſtrength proportionable, like a pea's- 
ſtalk : ſo that one might well ſuppoſe a pod had 
grown on it, and been pulled off by ſome violence, 
but doubtleſs it is an effort in nature towards produc- 
ing a bloſſom, ſince it is ſeated in the very place 
where a bloſſom grows, whenever the foot-ſtalk car- 
ries a double bloſſom; and I preſume in rich land, 
and a hotter country, there rarely fails being two 
bloſſoms on every toot-ſtalk. 

F. 24. I have obſerved, when ground is in good 
heart, and rain falls ſeaſonably to feed the peas, that 


The leaves 


their bloſſoms blow ſtrong (as before taken notice of); ing back a 
and further here I add, that the two outermoſt and good ſign. 


larger 
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larger leaves of the bloſſoms, which look like hoads, 
expand themſelves in ſo ſtrutting a manner as to bend 
backwards; when they do fo, it is a ſure ſign of vi- 
gour ; from ſuch bloſſoms there will certainly come 
2 noble kid ; whereas, when the bloſſoms blow blind 
or faint, ſome of them fall off, or tho* they ſhould 
be ſtrong enough to produce a kid, *tis commonly 
but a poor one, and often of a ram's-horn figure ;— 
and it may often be ſeen, that, when the firſt bloſ- 
ſoms blow vigorouſly, in a hot dry ſummer, (but 
to effect this, there muſt be good heart in the ground 
too) if the dry weather continues, the latter bloſſoms 
ſhall blow very ſickly, and make but ſtarved kids, 
and many of the buds will want ſtrength to put forth 
a bloſſom, and wither ; yet if a lucky rain comes in 
time, it will ſave them, and ſo ſtrengthen them, that 
they'll go on blowing with a lively colour. 

genſation F. 25. By the expanſion or contraction of the 
of plants leaves of peas the 2 of the cold nights may be 

articular- N b d 8 7 
Peas. ſeen; their flowers alſo, if put into warm water, will 
in an inſtant open; which ſhews the wonderſul con- 
ſent of parts, and communication of particles in ſome 
plants, analogous to the ſpirits of men, by which 

there is ſuch a quick ſenſation through the nerves. 
Peas not ſo . 26. This year (1716) I houſed my peas, as 
well ripen- I thought, in excellent order, they having taken no 
whey hr rain, and being Wie ripe; yet, when earried 
hill-coun- to market, they were ſofter than other peas, nor 
iy ain would they rattle when handled in the ſacks like 
e ſome others. The reaſon of which muſt be, that 
in our hill-country the weather towards autumn is not 
hot enough to puſh them on to that thorough ripe- 
neſs as in the vale, and as they muſt lie ſome tew 
days in the field, after they are cut, to be thorough 
dry and hardened, ſo our days are cooler, and our 
nights both cooler and more dewy than in the vale, 
and therefore our peas are not dried to ſo great a de- 
gree 


N 


. 
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gree of hardneſs as theirs; and this difference (cæte- 
ris partibus) holds good in other corn between the 
hill-country and the vale. 
§. 27. In Leiceſterſhire they ſet all their Peas Cuſtom in 
abroad in ſtacks, and houſe none, becauſe (as they Hateclter- 
ſay) ſetting them abroad gives them a good colour, 
whereas laying them up in a barn makes them look 


dark. 


„ UT 


"of os Ccording to Columella, if, when you opinion of 
cut up vetches and lupines green for the anti- 

food, you leave the roots to grow dry in the ground, ne 
they will impoveriſn, and take away all it's ſtrength vetches. 
and he ſays, it is the ſame of beans. 

$. 2. Farmer Biggs faid, vetches were the moſt opinion of 
profitable grain that could be ſowed ; that a load of f - 
them would go farther than two load of hay ; he the profit 
ſaid farther, if they were ſowed on land ſomewhat from vet- 
light, where they would not run up very rank, they 
were excellent for ſheep, being reaped a little earlier 
than they are for the horſes, and when dried the ſheep 
would eat up every little bit of ſtalk, —Thomas El- 
ton ſaid, vetches were the moſt profitable grain that 
could be ſowed, but he held that goar-vetches were 
apt to ſcour too much, eſpecially it the weather was 
wet and cold. — Farmer Lake and farmer Bond 
agreed, that goar-vetches were beſt for horſes when 
they were juſt in kid, but earlier than that, eſpecial- 
ly in cold and wet weather, they were too groſs, and 
not ſo hearty. 

$. 3. I was telling the abovementioned farmers, Vetches 


ill grow 
that ſome of my vetches ſeemed to be uncovered, en wich. 


Si lupini et viciæ radices deſecto pabulo relictæ inaruerint, — 
ſuccum omnem ſolo auferunt, vimque terræ abſumunt, quod 


etiam in faba accidit. Columella, lib. 2. cap. 14. Pallad. ad 
idem, lib. 1. ſect. 6. 


and 


and not to have been harrowed enough. — They 
ſaid, if vermin did not meet with them, vetches 
would work themſelves into the ground, and that 
they had ſown them when ſo much rain followed 
that they could not harrow, and yet had as good a 
3. crop of vetches as at other times. 
Vetches $. 4 I had a very fine crop of vetches in a falling 
Kuang ed White land, of about three loads upon an acre, yet 
dlay-land. the ſucceeding crop of barley was but ordinary; and 
| indeed it ſeems to ſtand to reaſon, that a good crop 
of vetches is only a conſiderable improver of ſtrong, 
or red clay-land ; for in ſuch land they do not only 
run ranker, whereby the halm betters it, but it alſo 
mellows ſuch land, which is very material towards a 
barley crop; whereas in poor white land, tho” the 
vetches may kid well, yet they ſeldom run to a good 
halm; nor is it material for white land to be hol- 
lowed and made light by the vetches, it's heavineſs 
being no defect before; therefore I hold, that, tho 
a good crop of vetches be on a white and poor land, 
yet it is not a ſoil to be depended on, without fold- 
ing, toward a barley- crop. 
Whiteland F. 5. I ſowed winter-vetches (anno 1703) on 
nnd aid poor white land, and had but eleven load of vetches 
off ſeventeen acres, beſide the tythe, and yet it was 
a very wet dripping ſummer, . which favoured their 
8 extreamly; otherwiſe there might not have 
en two load on the ſeventeen acres: this ought to 
be a caution not to ſow vetches on poor white land. 
Not to crop F. 6, Wheat will endure the winter better than 
eiche.  winter-vetches ; for, if wheat loſes it's top by the 


cold, it will grow again, but if vetches are cropt, 
though they come to halm, they'll neither bloſſom 
It is the ſame with peas as with vetches, 

if they are bit; —and if they kid not tolerably, the . 


nor kid. 


beſt way is to give them to the horſes. 


$. 7. By. 


6. 7. By ſowing a good quantity of wintet-vet- Of the 
ches there are ſeveral advantages, the leaſt of which, ff in- 
and the moſt obvious, is to render the ground fit for tervetches. 
a barley-tilt, and ſo knot-fine as to be capable (after 
it has been, if you pleaſe, winter-folded, as an addi- 
tional richneſs) of being ploughed up and ſown on 
one earth. And if the ſummer be wet, ſo as the 
meadows afford graſs enough for hay, and the year 
is not encouraging, thro' frequent rains, to cut the 
yetches for dry fodder, and make them into hay, 
the ſeed however (preſerved for ſowing) is profitable. 

But the greateſt benefit ariſing from vetches (in 
caſe the ſummer be burning-hot, ſo as the meadows 
afford little hay) is that in ſuch time the vetches cut, 
when the' flowering is juſt over, or when the pods 
are half full with ſeed, are of great uſe to ſupply the 
defect of hay, and make the nobler fodder for the 
year's being ſcorching z for at ſuch times the vetches 
are not apt to run to ſuch lengths as to rot on the 
ground, and you have commonly a good ſeaſon for 
making them into hay, and by cutting them thus 
early for fodder, viz, by about the 20th of June, 
you may hope to have ploughed up the ground 
again by the beginning of July, and ſown thereon a 
crop of turnips. + 
$. 8. It is admitted by all knowing perſons in Winter- 
huſbandry, that a good crop of winter-vetches en- vetches 


a 
riches land more, and prepares it better for a crop of PP fer 


ground for 
barley than a crop of peas does. One reaſon a barley- 


of this may be, becauſe a crop of winter-vetches co- . ang 
vers the ground longer than peas do. But another 4 
reaſon ſeems probable to me, becauſe honey-dews 

are bred and generated in great quantities in the 

Joints of the ſtalks of winter-vetches, and in the fold- 

ings of their leaves (which increaſe the bud of the bloſ- 

ſoms) partly by the exterior dews, partly by the ex- 
ſudations therewith mixing, being condenſed by the 

heat of the ſun, and boil:d into a ſyrup, which con- 


tains 
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tains fixed ſalts, and are afterwards by great rains 
waſhed off the vetches, and carried into the earth, to 
it's great enrichment. | 
Good after F. 9. It is the general opinion of farmers I have 
crop talked with on this ſubject, that winter-vetches al. 
ways do beſt after a barley-crop : 1 have tried them 
after oats with good ſucceſs. 
aged at- F. 10. I havefound by . ü that if winter. 
corn than Vetches are ſowed on one earth, and on lay- ground, 
on a lay. though clay- ground that turns up pretty mellow and 
| 4:9: pe rotten, yet they will, if a hot ſummer comes, be 
one earth. more apt to blight than winter-vetches ſowed on a 
clay-ground, which breaks ſmall, after two or three 
former crops have been taken from it: ſuch ground 
cloſes better to the roots. 
A. wet $. 11. Farmer William Sartain of Broughton in 
pas , Wilts ſays, the rule in the vale for ſpring-vetches 
ches dear, being dear is, when there is a wet ſpring, when, if 
the barley-land does not work well for a barley-crop, 
they like to fling in a crop of ſpring-vetches in or- 
der for a winter-crop of wheat at Michaelmaſs ; and 
from this principle a wet ſpring has occaſioned ſuch 
a demand for ſpring-vetches that he has, in ſuch 
caſe, fold them for ſeven ſhillings a buſhel. 
Dry ſum- F. 12. As the drieſt ſummers make ſeed-vetches 
mers de dear at Michaelmaſs, fo they are more ſo in caſe of 
a bad ſummer for ſown graſſes, that is, in caſe the 
ſpring of the foregoing year was ſo dry that the ſown 
graſs · ſeeds did not come up well; for then, in the 
hill-country, the ſcarcity of graſs, made more ſcarce 
by a hot ſummer, muſt occaſion the ſcarcity of vet- 
ches. 
Caution. SF 13. If a huſbandman finds by the courſe of the 
toſowthem winter that oats are dear, and like to be dearer in 
3 ſummer, he is not wiſe, who takes not care to ſow a 
good quantity of goar-vetches in the ſpring, eſpe- 
cially if they are cheap. 


$. 14. Vicia 
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F. 14. Vicia multiflora, apud Ray, vol. 1. fol. Tue. 
903. Anglice tufted-vetches. — Mr. Bobart of gu erf 
Oxford aſſures me, that whereſoever this vetch rich land. 
grows in the meadows, it is a ſign of the land being 
very rich. 

$. 15. I have ſometimes known many quarters of Of plough. 
goar-vetches ſowed only to the intent of ploughing ase 
them in: the beſt way is firſt to roll them, before Vid. fow- 
you plough them, or elſe you could not make good a8,“ 
work, that is to ſay, the way is to roll one land up- 
wards, and the other land downwards, that ſo the 
plough need never to go againſt the grain, the vet- 
ches being firſt laid flat before the plough in the 
rolling. | 

I ſpoke to Mr. Biſhop of Dorſetſhire of the huſ- 

bandry of ſowing goar or ſummer-vetches, and 
ploughing them in inſtead of dunging. — He com- 
mended the way very much, and faid, in many coun- 
tries, where they had more arable than they could 
dung, they had no way better than ſo to manage it; 
but doubtleſs the winter-vetches are more advanta- 
geous for that purpoſe, becauſe the ſummer-vetches 
would come up ſo late, that they could not plough 
it up again early enough to ſummer-fallow it, where- 
as the winter-vetches would come up ſo early, that 
the cattle might feed them down, and they would 
atterwards be got up high enough to be ploughed in, 
—— but this huſbandry is for deep land; for in light 
land upon a rock, where the rock is but four inches 
beneath the ſurface of the land, the vetches ſo ſown 
would never come up. 

It any think fit to ſow vetches for ploughing in 
under the furrow, in order to improve the land, I 
think it eaſy to prove, that winter-vetches are pro- 
perer for that purpoſe than goar or ſummer-vetches 
are; for though goar-vetches run much groſſer, and 
in that reſpect would be better; yet, in regard they 

are 
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are tender, and will not endure being ſowed til 


ſpring, they cannot get to a ſufficient growth for 
ploughing in till towards Auguſt, by which time the 


. vigour of the ſun; which ſhould precipitate their 


Obſervati- - 


on on the 
owth 
— bloſ- 
ſoming of 
yetches; 


putrifaction by raiſing noble ſalts from them, will be 
ſo much abated that little can be effected that way; 
whereas winter-vetches being ſowed before winter, 
and having a root confirmed before ſpring to 'pro- 
ceed on, will be forward enough to be ploughed in 
by a week or a fortnight in June, and the quantity 
of their ſalts, lying ſo much more under the power 
of the ſun to extract them, will amply compenſate 
the ground for want of the larger halm; 

»The antients practiſed this huſbandry of plough- 
ing in winter-vetches, eſteeming it equal to a coat of 
dung, as we learn from Columella, 
$. 16. I took a view of my vetches in bloſſom to 
ſee in what different manner they bloſſomed from 
my peas (taken notice of before) ; and I found, that 
whereas good peas, that blow well, have two bloſ- 
ſoms on the ſame ſtalk, on divided pedeſtals ; ſo, 
good vetches have two bloſſoms growing cloſe to 
the ſtalk at every joint.— I obſerved under the up- 
permoſF ruft of bloſſoms in ſome of the vetch-halm 
two bloſſoms at every joint of the four upper joints, 


and at ſome of the five upper joints ; then three or 


d Vice fimi lupinum certe præſidium expeditiſſimum eſt, quod 
cum exili loco circa idus Septembris ſparſerit, et inaraverit, 
(which is ſowing utzder furrow) idque tempeſtive vomere vel 
ligone ſucciderit, vim optime ſtercorationis exhibebit ; ſuccidi 


autem lupinum ſabuloſis locis oportet cum ſecundum florem, 


rubricoſis cum tertiam egerit: illic, dum tenerum eſt, converti- 
tur, ut celeriter ipſum putreſcat, permiſceaturque gracili ſolo ; 
hic jam robuſtius, quod ſolidiores glebas diutius ſuſtineat, et 
ſuſpendat, ut ex ſolibus æſtivis vaporatz teſolvantur. Columel- 
la, fol 109 —But it ſeems that advantage cannot be made of 


the lupine-vetch in England; becauſe it will die if ſowed before 


winter; and if ſowed in the ſpring, it will not be forward enough 
to anſwer theſe ends, | | 


four 
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ſour lower joints had but one a- piece, and the halm 


carried four or five joints lower, on each of which 
there were very ſmall woolly buds, but ſuch as might 
blow afterwards, if the weather proved favourable. 
— From whence I infer, that, if vetches have their 
complement of joints, they amount to fifteen, and, 
if they carry their complement of bloſſoms, there are 
two at each joint ; I obſerved no more on any joint, 
and much of the halm had two bloſſoms only on the 


two upper joints, and but one on the joints beneath, 


and poſſibly left off bloſſoming at the fifth joint: 
again I obſerved, that many ſeventh and eighth joints 
carried two bloſſoms, when the uppermoſt had but 
one bloſſom on each, and I found many of the fallen 
or falling-off bloſſoms of the lower joints blighted. 
Note, this was but in white land. -— In another 
field of vetches I afterwards obſerved but four or 
five joints in a halm, and but one or two of the up- 
permoſt joints to have two bloſſoms. 

It was this year (1712) obſerved by many farmers 
that the vetches kidded at the top and not at the 
bottom, that is, they run on, and ſpent many more 
joints than uſual without putting forth either bloſ- 
ſom or kid: —I thought the peas alſo did the ſame. 
—— l am at a lo'is how to aſſign the reaſon why vet- 
ches and peas ſhould ſome years run out into kid at 
the lower joints firſt, and other years leave many 
lower joints unfruittul ; unleſs it be, that the bloſ- 
ſoms being all formed in a cluſter, as before deſcrib- 
ed, the cluſters in wet years run on fo faſt and furi- 
oully into joints, that they paſs on too quick to make 
a due formation of the lowermoſt bloſſoms; by 
which means the unformed bud of the bloſſom, 
which nature deſigned ſor fruit, is converted into a 
falſe birth, and an imperfect eſſay; and ſo the ſame 
evil happens from bloſſom to bloſſom, and makes 
it late before this fury of the ſap is ſpent, and fruit- 
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ful bloſſoms perfected. Again, - when a very 
dry ſpring happens, as this year it did during the 
three latter weeks of April, and the whole month of 
May; it ſeems to me, that the buds of the lower- 
moſt bloſſoms of the cluſter, which doubtleſs are 
firſt formed in embrio, are ſtarved through drought; 
and ſo the joints, on which they ſnould have grown, 
are left naked; but by the coming of more favour- 
able weather the upper joints prove fruitful; ſo that 
a due medium in the temperature of the year be- 
tween drought and wet ſeems to me to be the moſt 
fruitful ſeaſon. Again, — I have obſerved, 
when two or three joints have bloſſomed and kidded, 
and more bloſſoms, perhaps two or three gradations, 
remained unkidded, the ſeaſon of the year being car- 
ly enough, and the weather at that time being warm 
enough to finiſh them into kids; yet, if a ſeaſon of 
cold rain then came, thoſe bloſſoms would not pro- 
duce kids, becauſe as it ſeems to me, a good medi- 
um or temperature of the air is neceſſary for that 
purpoſe, in order to digeſt the juices, which are chil- 
led by cold rain, and dried up by hot burning wea- 
ther. 

$. 17. Walking with a farmer in ſome goar-vet- 
ches in September (1700) they ſeemed very back- 
ward, whereupon I aſked him if he thought they 
would ever ripen for ſeed; he replied, when the 
froſts came they would ripen ; — by which he meant, 
that till then (the fun now declining in it's ſtrength, 
and there being great dews and long nights) the 
halm would keep feeding on; but when the froſts 
came and checked the groſs nouriſhing of it, then 
the kids would fill better. 

$. 18. I was queſtioning whether ſome winter- 
vetches cut for ſeed ſhould not be brought in, leſt 


not ſo apt rain ſhould fall and make the kids open, many of 
them being dead-ripe ;—but the farmers ſaid, no 
a fear 
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fear of that, for tho? they might ſeem to be dead - 
ripe, yet they were alſo blighted, which is apparent 
by the ſmallneſs of the grain (and ſuch I obſerved 
them to be) and therefore their kids will be tough, 


and not ſo apt to open as at another time, when of 
the ſame ripeneſs. 


-3 ES 


§. 19. After all that has been ſaid of the great prokt of 


profit ariſing from vetches, yet, if we compare it 

with that ariſing from broad-clover, we ſhall find 
the advantage on the ſide of the latter, viz. 

Sowing an acre of vetches at two buſhels 

et | per acre, and two ſhillings and ſix- 

| pence per buſhel 0 5 © 

Vetches 5 Ploughing and harrowing an acre © 6 © 


Hacking or mowing o 2 6 

Total —— o 13 6 

Sowing twelve pound on an acre, at 

3 d. per pound 9 30 

Broad-clover ¶ Mowing an acre —— © 1 0 
Total — 9 4 0 


— — 


The difference in favour of broad- 

clover is — — 0 96 

The labour of carting, reeking, thatching, and ſow- 
ing are the ſame; but, if you buy the ſced of each 
at market, the vetches are in carriage vaſtly greater 
than the clover; for a load of vetches, reckoning 
five quarters to a load, will ſow but twenty acres, 
whereas a ſack of clover will hold two hundred and 
fifty pounds, which will ſow more than twenty acres. 
Again, the ſecond year's crop of clover, (if you let 
it grow the ſecond year) is a very great profit beyond 
the rent of the ground; ſo that there is no reaſon 


to ſow winter-vetches in any ground that will well 
1 bear 


vetches 
and broad - 
clover 
compared. 
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bear broad - clover; for it is certain, every thing 
conſidered, there is near twenty ſhillings diſadvan- 
tage, communibus annis, by ſowing vetches in land 
that will bear clover. 
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ofthe F. 1. IH E antients reaped their corn before 


— it was full-ripe, as Pliny informs us. 
u * . A 4 
_ It is certain there are very great diſadvantages in 


To be cut letting ſome ſorts of corn ſtand till it is full-ripe be- 
ball ige. fore it be cut. —Firſt, both the chaff and the fod- 
der are worſe, —and, if ſuch ripe corn takes wet, the 
increaſe in malt is loſt, if barley, it having already 
ſpent itſelf, — and if it be wheat, the flour is much 
the worſe, and the wheat diminiſhed, — but if corn 
be cut greeniſh, it will bear a pretty deal of wet 


without damage, for it will not drink up the wet 


like corn full-ripe ; but rather only take in ſo much 
as to be kindly fed by it; — but if any ſort of corn 
be blighted, the ſooner it is cut down, tho? but half 
ripe, the better, for nouriſhment can no more be 
conveyed to it by the ſtraw, whereas by lying in 
gripp it will be fed: — it is like feeding ſick per- 
ſons with clyſters, when they can take no nouriſh- 
ment at their ſtomachs, or turning a child to wean- 
ing, when it will thrive no longer with the nurſe's 
milk. 
Eſpecially Corn that is full of weeds ought to be cut three or 
weedy four days ſooner than ordinary, that the weeds may 
* have time to wither, and yet the corn not ſuffer by 
being over-ripe; whereas, if the corn in ſuch cat: 
be full-ripe, it will be liable to take damage by brit- 


* Secandi temp us cum ſpica defloreſcere cœpit, atque robora- 
ri: ſecandum antequam inareſcat. Plin. fol. 314. 


ting 
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ting as well as loſs of colour, or by rain, if it be 
kept out til] the weeds are withered. 

F. 2. If corn, or graſs is ſo long as to lie down, Manner of 
they obſerve to cut with the corn, not againſt the cutting 
head of it that is falling; but if it ſtand upright, Mc. chat 
they obſerve as much as poſſible always to cut croſs is lodged. 
the furrows, and the ſame in meadows, if there be 
any furrows, that they may cut the bottoms ; for, 
if they cut along the furrows, the riſing lands will 
carry the ſcythe over the bottoms, ſo that it will 
leave the graſs uncut. | 

$. 3. If corn comes in wet, or not well dried, Wet corn 
. it will not take much harm in the mow, yet ;* 2 
as ſoon as threſhed, and laid together on an heap, it threſhed. 
will in a week's time ſweat and cling together; and 
be as white with moldineſs as if flour had been 

ſtrewed on it; — ſuch corn therefore ought, as ſoon 

as threſhed, to be ſent to market, and ſold. 

$. 4. It is ſaid, for corn to lie in ſwarth a day is Corn is 
very good though a ſhower of rain ſhould come; better for 
for it makes it feel dry and (ſlippery, and threſh the Jags ta 5 
better : — and Mr. Edwards blamed a neighbouring aſter it is 
farmer much for hurrying in his corn fo fait, if there . 
was but any likelihood of a ſhower ; whereas, ſaid 
he, a day's rain never did it harm, but rather good, 
and wheat after cut was the better for a wet day. 
But, ſaid farmer Biggs, there is nothing loſt by car- 
rying it in before ſuch ſhower of rain may fall; for, 
tho? it will feel cold, yet, not having laid abroad to 
take the ſun and rain, it will not be ſhrunk ſo much 
as if it had done ſo, and the fewer grains will go to 
fill the buſhel, and that will make amends. 

$. 3. Mr. Edwards cautions me not to make Not to 
great barley-cocks, nor great oat-cocks, but mid- rg 
dling ones : if the corn be thick, ſaid he, the taik- oat-cocks, 
workers will be for making great cocks, which the vb 
men cannot pitch into the cart, when they take off 
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the tops, unleſs they trample on the cocks, which h 
makes the corn brit, eſpecially when dead-ripe. , E 
In hot $. 6. In hot ſummers you are to conſider, that I 


— fummersto wheat is plump, and full in berry, and the plumes 
morn NP or chaff Nets, and not tough, as in cold wet ſum. 
— 20 . mers, whereby it holds the corn the cloſer, and you 
pedition, OUght to man your harveſt accordingly by ſetting 

on in hot ſummers the more reapers ; for ſuch corn, 
when ſcorched up by the ſun, and full in grain, will 
| ſoon take a ſtain, and damage by wet, and brit, and 
be blown out by the wind : when you have it dead- 
ripe, and of a good colour, it is all you can defire : 
therefore in ſuch caſe the leſs it lies abroad in gripp 
or ſhock the better; to which end the higher they 
cut the wheat, ſo as to cut the leſs „the better; 

that it may be the ſooner in order for carting. 
Why they F. 7. The chief reaſon, as it ſeems to me, why in 
leavea Leiceſterſhire, Northamptonſhire, and ſuch deep 
bien lands, the farmer cuts the wheat high from the ground 
Leiceſter- and leaves a high ſtubble, is becauſe in low vale 
Mice and countries, where the land is rich and deep, and in- 
ampton- Cloſed countries, the wheat, after it is cut, and lies 
ſhue. in gripp, does not lie ſo expoſed for the ſun and 
wind to dry the gripps after being ſogged with wet, 
as it does in the hill-country ; therefore the higher 
the ſtubble is left the gripps are thereby born up the 
higher, and he the hollower from the ground, and 
conſequently are the eaſier dried by the ſun and 
wind. Alt is alſo to be remembered, that the fatter 
and richer the land is the ſooner the gripps will 
grow aſter they have taken wet, in caſe they lie on 
the naked ground, and ſooner than they would in 
ſuch caſe do in the hill-country, where the land is 
poor; —- therefore it is very proper to leave the 
wheat · ſtubble the higher, that the gripps may there- 
by be born up from the ground; beſides, the ſhort- 
er the ſheaves are made the more the 8 
Old, 
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hold, and the uſe of the after-ſtubble, which makes 
excellent * elm, will compenſate the loſs of the ſtraw. * thatch. 
In ſome places they mow it for drying malt. 

$. 8. The forwarder any countries are in their The for- 
harveſt, whether by the forwardneſs of the year, or 8 
the natural heat and warmth of the ſoil, ſo much the a _—_ 
bolder may the huſbandman be in leaving his wheat try is, the 
the longer abroad in the field, to take it's airings, wv. eng 
and grow mellow, which makes it threſh better and lay in 
look finer : for example, when the wheat-harveſt 8"PP- 
falls out in the middle of July, or at leaſt beſore 
the latter, end of it, as it did anno 1714, there can 
be little danger in letting the wheat lie abroad four 
or five days, or a week, in caſe it be cut not over-rive, 
even tho a rainy day or two ſhould come; for at 
that time of the year the ſun is ſo hot, the days fo 
long, and the grafs ſo ſhort, and the dews for the 
moſt — ſo little, that the corn, tho? it has a good 
rain, ſoon grows dry; whereas in the middle, or the 
latter end of Auguſt, the rainy ſeaſon generally 
comes in, the dewy nights grow long, the graſs 
rough, and the ſun's drying power much abated, 
ſo that, if rainy weather ſhould come, the wheat 
will be much more apt to grow. 

$. 9. Red- ſtraw wheat ought not to ſtand till it Red-firaw 
is fo ripe as white-ſtraw may do, becauſe the red- vez to 
ſtraw wheat is much apter to brit, if wind ſhould E 
come; therefore the common ſaying is, that red- than white. 
ſtraw wheat muſt be gathered knot-green, that is, 
whilſt the knots in the ſtraw are green. 
Beyond Wincheſter they cut red-ftraw wheat 

greeniih to amazement, a fortnight earlier than we 

ſhould do, and let it lie in gripp a fortnight, often 
turning it; and for reaping, turning, and binding 
into ſheaves, they pay {x ſhillings per acre, whereas 
at Crux-Eaſton we pay four ſhillings, but they 
think theirs the beſt huſbanday. 
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Blighted F. 10. It is agreed, that wheat ſhould be cut ſooner 
50" be for being blighted; becauſe the ſtraw of blighted 
the ſooner Wheat, by ſtanding till the corn is full · ripe, will be- 
rt come ſo brittle there would be no handling it. And 
it is farther agreed, that blighted wheat ſhould be 
longer in gripp than other wheat that it may plim, 
which it requires more time to do: it will make it 
tthreſh better, and come the clearer from the hull. 
1 $. 11. In mowing, a blighted patch of corn is 
known by known as ſoon as the mowers put the ſcythes into 
the mow- jt, for it is ſoft and tough, and they had as good 
1 cut againſt wool; beſides it is more - Iooſe, that is, 
looſe at root. ede yoo n 
Wheat for F. 12. Wheat deſigned for ſeed ought to be cut 
ſeed ſhould riper, or at leaſt to lie a longer time abroad in gripp 
riper. or ſheaf than otherwiſe it need to do, or elſe, be- 
ing for preſent threſhing, it will not come clean out 
of the ſtraw, and the ſofteſt grains will beat flat; 
but, if it be deſigned for a reek-ſtaffold, and for 
keeping, it will, by lying and ſweating in the mow, 
thoꝰ carried in ſomewhat greeniſh, and without lying 
in gripp or ſheaf, come out of the ſtraw, and threſh 
very well. 

It is certain, that the gripps of wheat, tho? laid as 
light and hollow as poſſible, will by the weight of 
the ears fall to the ground, and take harm, if ſuf- 
fered to lie long out in wet weather ; though the 
ear of the gripp be ſet hollow, yet it will fall lower 
than the root- end of the ſtraw, 

Straw 13. Though moſt corn is the better for lying 
lying out. in ſwarth or gripps to take the dews, yet the ſtraw 
is the worſe for it for fodder, except it was cut be- 


fore it. was ripe, and only lie till ſufficiently ripened 


to be carried in. 
In hot dry F. 14. Take notice, — in hot dry ſummers, when 


ſummers . - 9 a ; I 
wheat need corn ripens tully, and it's own virtue gives it a 
not lie lung colour, and plumps up the berry; there is no need 
in gripp, to 
and why. 
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to let wheat lie out in gripp before it is ſheaved, nor 
in ſheaf, as you would do in a cold ſummer, unleſs 
it be very graſſy or weedy; but in cold ſummers 
the wheat is horny, and wants a colour ; and the 
berry is thin and wants to be plumped; and the 
chaff of the cheſſes is clung, and wants to be mel- 
lowed in order to make it threſh the better: here - 
as in good and fruitful years the grain is full and 
fwells the chaff, even till it opens, and fo the wet 
will ſoak in the ſooner, and ſtain the colour of the 
wheat; and in ſuch good years it ought to be con- 
ſidered, that the ears are heavy, and, when they are 
in ſhock, they ſpread and hang over, being lop- 
heavy, whereby the ſheaf opens wider, and lets the 
rain into the bonds ſooner than in cold ſummers, 
when, the wheat being light, the ears in the ſhock 
ſtand more upright and cloſer together. 

F. 15. It is moſt adviſeable to turn gripps of Caution — 
wheat lying out very early after being cut down, in 7. 128 
order to get them dry as ſoon as poſſible ; by this 
means you keep them the longer from growing, in 
caſe of rain; for when gripps have lain ſome time 
ſogged with wet, if dripping weather, or only driving 
miſts ſhould continue, all the art imaginable cannot 
prevent their growing, 

$. 16. in a hillecountry, eſpecially where there Not to 
is cold clay-land, ſingular regard ought to be had n. 
in harveſt-time, not to gripp up the wheat into too early in 
ſheaves too early in the day; for in ſuch a country 2 in 
the gripps take ſo great a damp by having laid on * NT. 
the ground, that, tho* the ſtraw, and chafty ears 
may ſeem to be dry, when the dew is firit gone off, 
and after the fun may have ſhined an hour or two 
on the gripps, yet there will remain an inward damp- 
neſs in the corn, and in the inſide of the ſtraw, 
which being ſo reeked up will come damp from the 
reek at threihing-time. Therefore the after- 
| noon 
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noon is certainly beſt for gripping and binding into 
ſheaves, but ſo that they may be finiſhed before the 
heat of the day is over; yet the bonds ought to be 
laid in the morning, that they may not crack, — My 
opinionfarther is, that in ſuch a country corn can ne- 
ver be better nou, if thorough ripe, and hard, 
and not weedy, than by gripping and carting as faſt 
as it is cut down ; for the —— it takes by ly- 
ing on the ground in the cold nights is not ſo eaſily 
recovered. | 

$. 17. The farmers do not always look well after the 
binding up of their ſheaves, but ſuffer the reapers, 
for diſpatch, to bind the bonds juſt underneath the 
ears, inſtead of binding them at the other end: the 
conſequence of which is, that they will hardly hold 
together to be ſlung into the cart at harveſt, and will 
certainly be in great danger of falling to pieces be- 
fore threſnhing- time, 

I was telling one of my harveſt women, that ſhe 
muſt rake oats for me on the morrow morning; ſhe 
replied, it mult be after the dew was off the ground, 
for till that time ſhe ſhould be making bonds for 


the ſheaves ſhe had gripped for the farmer; for after 


the dew was off they could not be made. aſked 
her why; ſhe ſaid, the ſtraw would not twiſt after 
the ſun was up, but would be brittle, and break off 
below the ears: 

It rained in the morning while my wheat lay in 
gripp, but ſeeming to hold up a little, I told one 
of my reapers, he might make bonds. He replied, 
unleſs it was like to be dry it was to no purpoſe to 
make bonds ; for, when the bonds are made, they 
mult lay a gripp or two on them to keep them in 
their places, otherwiſe the heat of the ſun will make 
them untwiſt; and therefore, unleſs it was likely to 
to be fair, it is improper to lay the gripps upon the 
bonds, tor the bonds being preſſed down _ grow 
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ſooner than any other corn, if rain ſhould come, 
becauſe they lying undermoſt cannot dry. 

Sheaves ought not to be bound up wet; if they 
be, they will be moldy : tho* the bonds muſt be 
made in the morning-dew, yet the ſheaves ought 
not to be bound up till perfectly dry. | 
The reapers were complaining, the weather was 
ſo hot, that their bonds laid in the morning would 
not hold at noon, when they came to bind; but, 
ſaid they, old Cole's held; for he turned three or 
four ſtubble or bottom-ends of the ſtraw to the ears 
of the bond, which made them hold, they being 
thereby tougher, greener, and ſtronger. 

If in harveſt-time you foreſee a little rain, it is 

beſt to gripp, and bind up into ſheaves, becauſe a 

little rain will ſo wet the grippings, that they cannot 

be bound up, and it may hold ſo, on and off, till 

greater rains come, but the ſheaves being bound 

will ſoon be dry; but if you foreſee a hard rain, it 

is better not to bind up into ſheaves, for the ſheaves 

will then be wet to the bonds, and muſt all be 

opened again. . 
$. 18. If rain comes in harveſt- time, with a dri- reg 

ving wind, it is the moſt dangerous of any weather rain the 

for ſheaves of wheat, and for ſheaves that are wet worſt of 

to the bonds it is worle, as all farmers do agree, br e 

than downright ſoaking rain. wheat- 

F. 19. In a wet harveſt there is this benefit in Rennes. 
making ſmall ſheaves, that being thinner at the top, nal 
and falling cloſer, the rain does not fall down into fhcavesina 
the middle of them, and fo go through them into . 
the bonds, as it is apt to do in great ſheaves, which 
lie broader, and take a larger compaſs. 

Care ought to be taken that the ſheaves are made For weedy 
ſmall, in caſe you are obliged to gripp and bind up coin. 
wheat that is weedy, or thiſtly, into ſheaves, as for 
particular reaſons you may be, viz. for tear of rain, 

or 
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or on a Saturday- night, becauſe you fear the weather 
on Sunday, that ſo the air, wind, and ſun may have 
the greater power to dry them, which they could 
not do, if they were made large. 55 
To lay the | F. 20. Mr. Whiſtler and Mr. Edwards, men of 
theaves flat very good judgment in farming matters, were of 
mgl. Opinion that it was beſt the night after the wheat 
was bound, if the weather was not catching, to lay 
the ſheaves, one by one, flat on the ground, where- 
by the ſtraw would cloſe together, and ſtand with 
the ears ſtiff and upright, and not be apt to lay open, 
and then five or ſix ſheaves being put into the ſhock 

would abundantly better keep out the rain. 


Not to lay F. 21. Some of the reapers had laid the ears of 


0 fur. the grippings in the furrows of the lands, and the 
rows. halm- end out, whereas they ought to have laid the 
ſtraw- end in the furrows, and the ears out, and then 
the ears would have ſtood ſloping- up, and have lain 
„though rain had come, but the other way it 
would quickly have grown, — and ſo I found it to do. 
Of cocking F. 22 In Hampſhire they never cock the wheat 
wheat in in the field, as they do in Wiltſhire, whereby they 
Ws. may leave it out a month longer without damage; 
and, if they did fo, the wheat would threſh much 
the better, tor the air dries it; whereas when carried 
forthwith into the barn, it is tough, and ſticks to 

the chaft. 

In making the wheat-pooks in Wiltſhire, the 
ſheaves are ſet with the ears uppermoſt in the circle, 
and ſo on in every rundle, till at length it draws into 
a point; and then the ſheat is opened and turned 
with the ears downward, like a ſhackle for a hive ; 
for an ear turned downwards will not grow, nor take 
wet by: half a year's wet weather, and the bottom of 
the theat heing broader than the top, every upper- 
moſt circle hangs over the ſheaves of the undermoſt 
circle, likethe eaves of an houſe, — In a pook may 

| . be 
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be put a load or two; it is a very good way to ſe- 
cure corn againſt rain, and to give the weeds that 
may be amongſt it a drying-time. In my opinion 
however this method is not to be uſed where the 
wheat is deſigned for a ſtaffold, becauſe, if the 
weather prove wet, mice will run thither for ſhelter, 
and be carried in with the pooks. — - Farmer Miles 
ſays, in that faſhion, without thatching, they make 
wheat-recks in the Iſle of Wight. 

$. 23. In wet harveſts, I adviſe, when the wea · Caution 
ther clears up, to ſend ſome of the moſt diligent and 'rgrding 
ſkilful perſons into the field to ſearch the tythings of nagement 
ſheaves, and to obſerve well which lie moſt on the of the 
weather- ſide, and ſtand moſt hollow, and open at 3 
top, and to remove all ſuch together by themſelves, ther. 
and place them to ſuch advantage, that the ſun and 
wind may beſt go through them, moving them off 
from the ſides of hedges, &c. and taking up ſuch 
ſheaves as may be blown down. 

After rainy weather, tho' the wet ſhould not have 
gone to the bonds of the ſheaves, yet it is good, 
when dry weather comes, to ſet the ſheaves of 
every tything apart, ſo that the air may come to 
every ſheaf, and particularly to take care to turn 
the weather- ſide of each ſheat to the wind to dry the 
ſooner ; for tho” the wet may not have gone to the 
bonds, yet the ſheaves are inwardly cold and damp, 
but will by this method be much ſooner fit to be 
carted. 

$. 24. My next neighbour, anno 1696, unſheaf- Pamage 
ed ſome of his wheat to dry it, and opened it, and ing ws 
turned it ſo often, that the ears broke off, whereby ſheaves to 
he loſt half his corn; caution therefore ought to be Gy them. 
guſed in this caſe, leſt by curing one evil we create 
a worle, 

$. 25. A ſmart ſhower of rain fell on my wheat- Wheat, if 
ſheaves, and it was thought it went down to the "bond 


k ; only will be 
bonds; whereupon, the next day being fair, the —— 


men in the reek. 
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men took apart each tything, and ſet the ſhocks up- 
right at ſome diſtance aſunder, ſpreading open 
ears of the ſhock to let in the ſun and air ; — but 
afterwards my bailiff found that the rain had gone 
through the bonds, ſo that he was for unbinding 
them, and opening them to the ſun; — for he argu- 
ed, that if the inſide of the ſheaves were but wettiſh 
only, and from the ear to the bond were dry, ſuch 
ſheaves would grow moldy in the reek, and ftrike 
ſuch a damp, that would cauſe many ears to grow, 
and therefore he adviſed to open them. — I dic open 
them, and found them to be dampiſh, and ſome of 
them wet beyond the bonds. This was done to ſix 
load of wheat, and the ſheaves were bound up again 

' without much loſs of time. 
— §. 26. One of my reapers, when he had made up 
— 6g © ſome wheat into ſheaves, the wheat being long-ear- 
heavy ed and lop-heavy, faid, rain had not need meet with 
2 don thoſe ſheaves before they were carried home. —— I 
for fear of aſked him why ſo ; he ſaid, becauſe the ears being 
wet. long and heavy were buſsle-headed, that is, 
did hang their heads downward into the ſheat, fo 
that (in caſe a rain ſhould run down to the bonds) 
neither ſun nor wind could enter in to dry them, 
whereas, ſaid he, when the ears are ſhort, and not 
heavy, they ſtand upright and hollow, ſo that the 
ſun and the air may eaſily dry them. 
Caution in F. 27. 1 ordered my mowers to ſet their cradles 
corn. down as cloſe to their ſcythes as they could, for the 
benefit of the ſwarths, the barley being very ſhort : 
if they had not done ſo, they had loſt half the corn; 
but their cradles carried the ſhort barley together in 
a ſwarth abundantly the better, by which means it 
might be raked with leſs loſs, —— N. B. To fee that 
other mowers do the ſame in ſuch caſe. 
Cut gras F. 28. If one cuts graſs, where ſtones are, with a 
in tony new ſcythe, and it ſhould ſtrike againſt a ſtone, the 


round 


with an eld ſcythe will break out into flakes, but an old ſcythe 
ſcythe. | | that 
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that has been ſeaſoned will only be blunted, and may 
calily be ground out again. 
$. 29. It corn harles or lodges, a ſcythe cannot A ſcythe 
carry a cradle, becauſe the fingers of it will be pul- — 4 
led to pieces by the harled corn in drawing the ſcythe corn. 
back ; but in that caſe, a bow on the ſcythe is moſt 
proper, which will carry the ſwarth away before it 
altogether. | 
$. 30. The thinner and poorer barley and oats Thin and 
are, and the weaker in ſtraw, they ought to be cut a weak bar- 
little the ſooner, and lie in ſwarth; for otherwiſe 1 
the ſtraw, if they are full- ripe, will not ſtand againſt be cut the 
the ſcythe. ſooner. 
31. I ſowed broad-clover with barley, and, by 1 clover be 
all the country- men's judgment, it was deemed pro- rank in 
to mow this barley a week ſooner than other- — mY 
wiſe it need to have been, becauſe the clover grew ſhould be 
up rank, and it was agreed, that, if the barley ſtood {9927 cut. 
till it was full-ripe, or but near it, as the clover- 
would require four or five hot days to dry it before 
it could be houſed with the barley, it would in that 
time; in caſe two or three days rain ſhould iall, be 
turned black, whereas, being cut thus early, it 
would take no damage by ſuch weather, but require 
to ſtay abroad as long as the clover. 
$ 32. I had barley this year (1702) knee-bent Kuee. bent 
in a very extraordinary manner, and, being dead- 13 
ripe, it was crumpled down, and harled by contrary with a 
winds ; I added my own men to the mowers for _ 
diſpatch : but my men having only graſs-ſcythes, * * 
which are not ſo long as the others, could not diſ- 
patch like them; but farmer Biggs and farmer 
Knapp faid, that in this caſe the thorter ſcythes 
were more profitable to mow with than the others, 
and miſſed leſs of the corn. | 


$. 33. Barley has been ſo rank in ſome places in Better 


a wet ſpring that it has been thought fit to mow it, got, than 
eed rank 
and barley, 
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and in ſuch caſe it may be better to mow it than to 
feed it, becauſe the ſcythe only takes off the rankeſt, 
but the ſheep feed upon all indifferently. . . 

F. 34. Ihis year (1702) the weather being en- 
couraging, I left out barley five or fix days in 
ſwarth, which, though both blighted and edge- 
grown, plimmed, and gained very near as good a 
colour as the beſt. 

$. 35. The goth of Auguſt (anno 1708) I cut 
barley from day to day, and continued to do fo for 
a week; from the goth of Auguſt, for three weeks 
together, we had every day rain, more or leſs, but 
moſt of the time rain fell plentifully every day.— 
I ordered my barley in ſwarth to be turned every 
other day during theſe three weeks, to keep it from 
growing ; and though the ſwarths during this time, 
that lay uppermoſt to the air, were hardly dry for 
any fix hours together, and the undermot 


_ barley of the ſwarths, which lay next the earth, was 


Oats on a 
fide-land 
to be mow - 
ed earlier 
than on a 


flat. 


ſooner than if they were on a plain, becauſe, ſay — 
i ] 


generally ſogged every day, and dungiſn till turned, 
as aboveſaid, yet I had none of my barley grew. 
T his was chiefly owing to the late ſeaſon of the year 
before our barley ripened, and the continued cold 
rains, which did not much forward the growing of 
the barley, as they would have done, had the har- 
veſt been forwarder ; for. had the rain been accom- 
panied with hot ſun and glooms between, it would in 
half the time have made it grow. I mention 
this, that in ſuch caſe, when ſuch a year may happen 
again, I need not to be frightened, as we all were 
this year: in our hill-country the winds alſo contri 
buted much to ſave us. 

$. 36. The firſt year that I took one hundred and 
forty acres into my own hands, I had the ſide - lands 
ſowed to oats. It was agreed by every body, 
that thoſe qats ought to be mowed two or three days 
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F you let them be as ripe there as in a plain one 
ſhould do, the ſtraws will be fo hard and dry that 


the ſcythe will ſkim, over them. The reaſon of this 
is, becauſe in ſuch ground a man has not ſo good a 
ſtand, nor can Py that ſtrength to the ſcythe, his 
ſwing being weaker, as he might do in a plain, and 
ſo the ſtraw yields and bends. — Two acres of oats 
mowed per day in ſuch land is accounted as good a 
day's work as three acres in plain land. 

$. 37. My labourers came from mowing vetches peas hurt 
to mow peas, not having their hackers with them, by mow- 
and they were loth to go home for them for a piece & 
of a day: I ſoon came to them, and found that the 
ſeythe made great waſte, and cut off abundance of 
the kids in the middle, —and they themſelves could 
hot but be aſhamed of their work. I mention this, 
becauſe I am told it is the cuſtom in ſome parts of 
England to mow peas, 

$. 38. I am told, that between Caln and Chip- Peas pluck. 
penham the land is almoſt as light as aſhes, and of #4 vp in 
about ſix ſhillings per acre, and that there they nei- 5 
ther mow nor hack their peas, but pluck them up. — 
Quzre, whether this was not, for the molt part, the 
condition of the eaſt-country-land, and whether their 
wool will not pull off better than with us. 

$. 39 The blue pea, or green pea, which is fur The blue 
boiling, is to be cut green, when the peas are tho- . Sn 
roughly full-kidded, before the upper fide of the þaling 
kids toward the ſun be turned, as they will turn ſhould be 
white; for then that whitiſh half will not boil well, ut ear. 
nor the peas ſell in the market for boiling. An 
old experienced farmer told me this, whereupon I 
went and gathered ſome or my own peas, which I 
thought not ripe enough to cut by ten days, accord- 
ing as the partridge-pcas are cut, and when I ſhew- 
ed the kids, he ſaid, by all means, it was fit they 
ſhould be cut. I wondered at it, and aſked ir they 

Vor. I. þ 4 would 


would not turn black; he ſaid, no, they would keep 
their green colour, though wet weather ſhould come 
upon the halm, and turn it as black as a hat. But 
they ought not to be threſhed any time before they 
are boiled, or ſowed 3 for in four or five weeks they 

will finnow. | 
Partridge» F. 40. Mr. Jackſon of Tackham aſſured me, 
peas, if cut that he ſowed partridge-peas, which by having been 
ack. cut green were turned as black as a hat, and yet he 
* had as good a crop as he ever had: this crop I ſaw, 

and they were very good peas. 

If vetches F. 41. The different opinions of my two ox-hinds 
co not kid divided me much about the ſeaſon of cutting my 
ſhould be winter-vetches. —— The one was for having me cut 
ſooner cut. them when near full-kidded, and ſeemed moſt to re- 
gard the kids. The other regarded the halm 
more than the kids, and ſaid, the horſes were as 
fond of the halm, if taken in ſeaſon, as of the kids, 
therefore the halm ought not to be ſuffered, if one 
can help it, to rot on the ground Farmers Elton 
and Oliver agreed, that if the vetches fell out of the 
kids into the manger, the horſes would not eat them, 
and ſaid, if vetches in the grain were ſet before 
horſes, they would not care for them, ſo ſaid Mr. 
Edwards's ſervant ; — but Elton added, there was 
moderation on both ſides to be regarded, and ex- 
treams to be avoided, bur, it the vetches did not kid 


well, he thought the belt way was, eſpecially if the 


ſeaſon was like to be dry, to cut them the ſooner, 


for ſo they would make the beſt fodder. 
Vetches . 42. My winter-vetches were very well kid- 
ſhould 37 ded, and almoſt fit to be cut, and houſed for win- 
given to ter-fodder. — Several farmers were of opi- 
orſes. nion, they were then in very good order for 
horſes; but if, whilſt I gave them green to my 
horſes, they were cut and laid on the ground two 
or three days to wither a little, they aſſured me 
they 
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they would be more hearty; for it would take 
ſome what from their groſſneſs. 
§. 43. When you cut winter-vetches for winter- Time of 
fodder, in the timing it you ought to conſider, that 7s 
when they are cut green, they require a long time to 
dry in, during which, eſpecially if the weather be wet, 
the vetches will continue growing, and the kids, tho 
jean when you cut them, and but two rinds, yet will 
fill out, and almoſt perfect their ſeed in the fort. 
night's time that they muſt, for the moſt part, lie 
abroad ; therefore of whatever ſize you would have 
the berry of, you muſt cut the vetches at leaſt a 
week before they come to that growth. You 
ought always to cut them fo early that there may 
be no danger of their kids ſplitting, and ſhedding 
in the foddering with them, which they will do, in 
caſe you ſuffer them to be near ripe; beſides, the 
riper you ſuffer the ſeed to be, the coarſer will the 
ſtraw or halm be at the bottom, eſpecially if the 
yetches through a wet ſummer are grown groſs, 
$ 44. If vetches are ſhort, as being blighted, or Vetches 
otherwiſe, and dead-ripe, it will be difficult to hack rt and 


; dead ripe 
them, but impoſſible to mow them, becauſe their cannot be 


halm, which will be hard and dry, having no weight mowed. 


to bear againſt the ſcythe, will yield, and the ſcythe 
will ſlip over them. 
$. 45. When I was mowing my meadows at Graf: 
Eafton (anno 1701,) about nine in the morning, mows beſt 
one of my mowers began to complain, that about this . 
hour, when the dew went off the graſs, was the worſt 
time of all the day for mowing grafs : and ſo it is, 
ſaid he, for corn too. — How, ſaid I, worſe than 
at noon, and after? he ſaid, yes, —— Then F went 
to the other mowers, who were mowing in another 
part of the meads, and aiked them at what time 
of the day the graſs mowed belt ; they all ſaid at 
noon, Why, ſaid J, your fellow ſays—, &c. (as 
Y 2 above) 
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above) and therefore before the dew is gone off, l 
thought had been the beſt time. — They ſaid, no; 


a a hard ſcythe will. cut the graſs beſt at noon, but 


Better to 
ntow by 
the day 
than the 
acre in the 
hill -COUN - 
try 

It graſs be 
not fed 
clean 


againſt 


ſpring, the 


old rowet _ 
damages 
the graſs 
and blunts 
the ſeythe. 


a ſoft ſcythe while the dew is on the graſs. —- 
Why then, faid I, do they ſay (if noon, which 
is in the heat of the day, be beſt) that the graſs 
cuts beſt -after rain? for in this dry time we 
have at preſent, I hear you complain of the ill 
mowing of the graſs. They ſaid, that is, becauſe 
the drought has lain ſo long upon the ground as to 
make it hard, ſo that when the ſcythe cuts cloſe, it 
dances upon every little roughneſs, whereas, was the 
ground a little moiſtened with rain, the ſcythe would 
cut it, and every little excreſcence would be pared 
off; and then the ſcythe would not ſcratch ſo often, 
nor ſo often be blunted. ] went to the firſt, 
and aſked him of the truth of what they ſaid, and 
he ſaid it was ſo. — So that it ſeems they were both 


in the right; and though graſs mows beſt at noon, 


yet it mows worſt, when the dew is juſt going off: 
the reaſon they could not give me, but I ſuppoſe, 
that on the firſt going off of the dew the graſs is 


not ſtiff enough to ſtand ſo ſtrong againſt the ſcythe, 


nor ſo heavy, nor weighty as when it was loaded 


with dew, which made it lie cloſe; yet at noon, 
when the graſs was become dry and ſtiff, it ſtood 
Cloſer than when the dew was on it. 
$. 46. In our hill-country, where graſs is ſhort, I 
hold it beſt to give one ſhilling and ſix-pence per 
day for mowing ; I rather chooſe to do ſo than to 
agrce by the acre, that the work may be more care- 
fully done. 
$. 47. As one of my labourers, an old experienced 
hind, was mowing, he complained of the old rowet, 
that hindered him, and deadened his ſcythe. — It 
was ſome time before I knew what he meant; at 
length he pulled up ſome ſpiry tough capillary grass, 
7 about 
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about three inches long, which was the old winter: 
graſs: It ſeems I had not fed the graſs down ſo low 
as I ſhould have done againſt ſpring, which did harm 
to the young graſs that was to be cut; for, if that 
had been fed better, the young graſs would have 
come away thicker, and not have choaked up the 
ſcythe. He compared it to the young wool, which 
(when ſheep have been pretty well kept in winter, 
and then checked in the 3 ) comes up under the 
firſt wool, and deadens the ſhears, ſo as to make it 
troubleſome to cut with them. 

'$. 48. I was mowing broad-clover, where ſome ©12% hot 
of it in gully-places was ſhort, and I propoſed to be cut. 
miſs thoſe pieces, and not mow them, but the mow- 
ers were againſt it, and ſaid, the ſhorteſt, when mow- 
ed, would come away much better for mowing, and 
fill towards the next crop.-Mr. Edwards being 
preſent faid, that farmer Elton had once ſome poor 

tches in his mead, which, being ſhort, he would 
not be at the charge of mowing, but thoſe patches 
were thinner for it afterwards in future crops. 


. 
5. 1. 18 HOUGH mowing and raking of Tyws ak- 


corn are the ſame price per acre, yet ers to one 

you muſt have double the number of rakers that“. 
you have of mowers, in order to make equal diſ- 
_ becauſe the mowers have not the lets and 

indrances that the rakers have : the mowers can 
continue mowing in moderate rain, as well as begin 
early in the morning, whereas the rakers are ſtop- 
ped with every ſhower, and commonly loſe two or 
three hours in the morning in ſtaying till the dew 
is off the ground. 

$ 2. If the land be ſtony, and the ſtraw of the Rake the 

barley ſhcrt, it will do weil to rake up the barley baren and 
and cock it ſoon, leſt rain ſhould come; for rain will deen 


in ſtony 
T 3 ſo land, 
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ſo beat the barley into the ground, that there will be 
no raking up half of it. 


Toemploy F. 3. Anno 1401, my broad-clover came up with 


men rather 


2 my barley ſo high, that they were forced to cut the 
women at barley under the ear: I thought the barley would 
Joke bar rake much the better for the broad-clover, inaſmuch 
10 as it would be kept up from ſinking into the ground. 
— But the mowers ſaid, no; that the broad-clo- 
ver was fo long and thick, and the ſtubble left fo 
high, tha: it would be had work to run the fork 
along under the ſwarths, as alſo to draw the teeth of 
the rake through the mattings of the graſs. — I be- 
lieve therefore it would be more for the farmer's in- 
tereſt to employ men at this taſk than women. 
One to $. 4. One perſon is counted ſufficient to rake 
_ on's oats after the cart; unleſs in a very high wind, but 
SH to rake after the barley-cart, be the wind never fo 


two to rake ſtill, two perſons are always reckoned neceſſary. 


barley. 
CARRYING of CORN, 


. . HEN the barley-ſtraw runs very 
Ve WOES 
ſhort treo, ſhort, it is good huſbandry to have 


pitcbers to two pitchers to one loader in the field; otherwile 
ene W367 time will be loſt. 

Wet cam F. 2. If a load or two of corn comes in wet, in 
tobe put - caſe your barns are boarded, it will do well to ſcatter 
ue ol ube it round about the ſides of the barn. 

barn $. 3. If wheat be ſtruck with the blight, the ſtraw 


Biighted in ſuch caſe is hollow and ſpungy, and eaſily drinks 


wneat tobe 


carried as in wet; therefore, if the corn be tolerably dry, and 
con as cas jn order, and the weather be anywiſe ſuſpicious, it is 
advieable to ger it into the barn as faſt as poſſible z 
for if ſuch looſe raw ſhould once ſoak in wet, and 
ſhowery weather ſhould follow, it will be much long- 
er before it can be got dry, and fit to be carred, than 
other corn, 
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8. 4. A rimy day is better to carry home oats in To cary 
than a hot day; for in hot dry weather the oat- rimy wea- 
ſtraw will be ſo fleek, that it will be troubleſome ther. 
loading and tying it together, ſo as not to ſlide off 
from the cart, or not to ſwag to the ſide the cart 
may lean on, and fo over-turn it.— Again, oats will 
be tougher, and leſs apt to brit in carrying on a rimy 
day than on a hot burning day. 

$. 5. Mr. Hillman, and another experienced can ligh 
farmer, ſaid, it was moſt profitable at harveſt to car- home, and 
ry light loads near home, and bigger loads farther larger far- 
off, not only becauſe, in caſe it be near home, the ther offs 
larger loads take up more time in binding them, 
but alſo becauſe one man can pitch down at the barn 
faſter than two men in the field can pitch up, eſpe- | 


cially after the load riſes to a height. 
THRESHING. 


1. I T appears from Hammond, on Matt. iii. Threſh- 
12, —the Jews threſhing-floors were on qui 
the mountains, and open fields, where the wind could ents, and 
have free acceſs, and ſo it is, he ſays, in ſome parts in hotcouns 
of Spain.-—By Varro it appears the threſhing-floors 
were generally uncovered, yet ſome were otherwiſe, 
but the uncovered threſhing-floors were laid round 
that the water might run off. Lib. 1. c. 55. 
* In ſome places they threſhed out their corn 
with flails on a floor, in others they trod it out with 
mares, and in others beat it out with poles. 
$. 2. It ſeems the antients had ſome uſe for chaff, Uſed chaff 
viz. in making of floors, though palea ſignifies in- r fraw in 


deed ſtraw as well as chaff. Cato, fo. 18. os 
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* Mefhs ipſa alibi tribulis in area, alibi equarum greſſibus ex- 
teritur, alibi perticis flagellatur. Plin. lib. 18. c. 30. 
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THRESHING 

F. 3. In countries ſubje& to rain they had their 
barns contiguous to their threſhing. floors, and their 
floors alſo were covered, of which ſee Varro, fo. 24. 
— Some, he ſays, fortified the ſides of their floors 
with ſtone, others made an entire ſtone pavement 
he agrees with Cato, that rubbing the floors with the 
lees of oil was neceſſary to prevent the growth of 
weeds in them, and a protection againſt vermin, 
particularly ants and moles, to which oil is poiſon, 
F. 4. Mr. Tate was finding fault with the ſtone 
and earthen floors of Leiceſterſhire, and ſaid the far- 
mers were wedded to them? notwithſtanding one 
Sturt (as I think he named him) who lived at Wick- 
ham, and had been the greateſt commiſſioner in 
England for buying up corn, had aſſured him, that 
thoſe floors communicated ſuch dampneſs to the 
wheat, that it was the worſe, either for keeping or 
exporting, by ſix-pence in the buſhel, 

S. 5. In Italy, and other hot countries, they uſu- 
ally threſh and winnow their corn as ſoon as they 
have cut it down, or at leaſt a great part of it, and 
this is done, before they bring it into the houſe, 
on a foor made in the open air. Being kept 
poor they have but very ſmall farms; -—- and I am 
apt to believe that in Judea they did thus, becauſe 
their poſſeſſions were cantoned into ſo ſmall diviſi- 
ons. See Ray, fo. 402. 


> Amurca perfundere ſolent areas, ea enim herbarum eſt ini- 
mica, et formicarum, et talparum venenum; quidam aream ut 
kabeant ſolidam, muniunt lapide, aut etiam faciunt pavimen- 
tum: nonnulli etiam tegunt areas ut in Bagiennis, quod ibi ſæpe 
id temporis anni oriuntur nimbi. Varro, fo. 46. 

Areas amurca conſpergito, fic herbæ non naſcentur. Cato, fo. 
14. 

Quatenus ad aream, huic autem nubilarium applicari debet, 
maximeque in Italia, propter inconſtantiam coli, quo collata ſe- 
mitrita frumenta protegantur, fi ſubitaneus imber inceſſerit: 
nam in tranſmarinis quibuſdam regionibus, ubi æſtas pluvia ca- 
ret, ſupervacuum eſt, Columella, Ib. 1. ſo. 93 


$. 6. Iron- 
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F. 6. Iron-clayted ſhoes do not well to threſh ot 8 
wheat in, eſpecially if it be new corn ; for ſuch ſhoes — N 
ſquat and bruiſe it much: a threſher's ſhoes ſhould 
by right be ſoled with an old hat. | 
8. 7. One of my ſervants being threſhing peas, Two 
I aſked him whether the floor was not too ſmall for threſhers 
two men to threſh in together; he ſaid, no, not to adler floor 
threſh peas in, but it was too ſmall for two men tofor barley 
threſh barley, or other corn in, becauſe the flail an for 
makes the ſtraw of light corn fly away, and the 
threſhers muſt keep moving to follow it, and ſo 
would be ſtreightened for room; but a wad of peas, 
when laid down on the floor, not only lies heavy, 
but harles together alſo, and lies for the moſt part in 
the ſame place it was at firſt laid down in, and fo 
the threſhers need not keep moving, but ſtand in 
one ſtation, by which means they will not ſtand in 
each other's way. | 
F. 8. A good threſher aſſured me, that twelve Of the - 
buſhels of oats were counted a good day's threſhing, don te be 
but he had lately for ſeveral days together threſhed threſhed in 
fourteen buſhels, and winnowed them; but thoſe® dj. 
oats yielded extraordinary well. He faid likewiſe, 
that twelve buſhels of barley was a good day's 
threſhing, and in the country the common price was 
eight-pence per quarter; but five or ſix buſhels of 
wheat was a very good day's threſhing, and, in caſe 
the corn was clung, and yielded ill, ſometimes three 
buſhels was as much as could be threſhed in a day. 
| have for ſome time been uneaſy about the ſmall It de- 
quantity of wheat my threſhers uſed to threſh in a Her 
day : my beſt threſher ſeldom in any year exceeded the corn 
a jack in a day: I had this day (November 5th an- Srows on. 
no 1714) a ſerious argument with him about it, ano- 
ther good threſher being preſent. —The firſt perſiſt- 
ed, that it was well known to the threſhers of the 


country that they could as eaſily threſh ſix buſhe!s 
of 


THEAESHING: 


of wheat in a day at Netherton- farm, it being a 


warm gravelly bottom, as they could threſh four 
buſhels in a day at Aſhmonſworth, or Crux -Eaſton, 
for on ſuch cold lands the corn threſhed tough. — 
The other ſaid, he had threſhed at Netherton-farm 
for two or three years, and that they commonly 
reckoned the ſame difference in threſhing, as above- 
faid, between the wheat of that farm and the wheat 
of the cold hill-land of Faccomb, where the village 
ftands. — So that the difference between the cold 
hill-lands, and the warm vale-lands, with regard to 
threfhing, I now look on as a ſettled point. — And 
note,—in ſuch a cold hill-country as our's at Crux- 
Eafton is, men threſh harder to perform their day's- 
work than in the vale, where the corn threſhes eaſi- 
er, becauſe the ſtroke of the flail muſt in ſuch cold 
countries be forced down ſtronger, to beat out the 
corn, than in the vales, where a lighter ſtroke does 
more work. | 

It is to be conſidered, that Faccomb, and my 
neighbours wheat yields more in a day's threſhing 
than in the clay-lands, becauſe their lands being 
lighter, the ſtraw runs ſhorter, and conſequently 
more ſheaves are laid on the floor, and the more 
ears of corn muſt therefore be laid there; whereas 
on my clay-land the ſtraw runs longer, and con- 
ſequently the fewer ſheaves and ears of corn are laid 


on the floor to fill it. 


$. 9. One week in particular our wheat yielded 


Whett to very little flour in grinding, and had abundance of 


be threedbran, of which the miller alſo complained. 


in dry wea 
ther. 


My 


threſher aſſured me, the reaſon was, becauſe I had 
threſhed that wheat whilſt the weather was damp ; 
for, ſaid he, then the wheat will be cold, and will 
not grind well, notwithftanding the weather be ever 
ſo dry afterwards : but if threſhed dry, and put 
into ſacks, it will not afterwards grow heavy, and 

: yer 
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yet if threſned in open weather, and then put into 
ſacks, it will be muſty in leſs than three weeks time. 

$. 10, The beards of the barley will come off Of threſn- 
=_ better in threſhing for the ſwarth taking the s barley. 

ew. 

F. 11. I had a mind to threſh out ſome vetches of threth- 
in the field ; they were ripe, but a little ſoft, on inp vetchen 
which, intending immediately to ſow them, I aſked with damp. 
the farmer, (ſhewing him them) if they were not too 
ſoft to threſh ; he ſaid, all the danger was that, if 
threſhed on a floor, the flail and the man's feet 
would bruiſe and break them, but to threſh them on 
z hurdle, with a cloth, would do well. 

$. 12. I was aſking a good farmer in my neigh- Rye or 
bourhood, whether it was beſt to carry rye- graſs, or cloverthay 
clover-hay for ſeed, to the barn, or the reek. and Daina 
threſh it out afterwards, or to threſh it out in the feld. 
field at hay-making ; the farmer ſaid, they did it 
both ways, but, ſaid he, I think the beſt way is to 
threſh it out in the field; for, if the fun be hot, it 
will brit very much, and there will be great lofs in 
carrying it home, eſpecially if you go through nar- 
row lanes, and then it will ſlack and give in the mow 
fo that it will threſh but ordinarily, whereas, if 
ethreſhed in the field about noon, when the hay is 
dry, one man will threſh as much as three men can 
do the orher way. 

§. 13. © As my bailiff was winnowing peas for Cantion=. 
ſeed, I obſerved a vaſt quantity of charlock among cone 
them; he ſaid, it could not be helped; for charlock * 


© Mr. Duhamel tells us, it is a cuſtom in that part of France 
he writes of ——to half threſh the ſheaves without untying 
them, when there is a great deal of weed among the wheat. By 
this means, ſays he. they get the ripeſt and belt grain, and few 
ſeeds of weeds ; for the weeds being ſhorter than the wheat, are 
generally at the bottom of the ſheaves, Pag. 188, 
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was a ſeed that the fan would not ſeparate from any 
ſort of corn, but it might be done with the ſcreen. 
—— - So I ordered them to be ſcreened before they 
were ſowed, and I adviſe the ſame to be done with 
all ſorts of corn deſigned for ſeed. 

Moſt chat F. 14. Farmer Biggs, and farmer Briſtow were 

wet ſaying, that all ſorts of corn yielded but few hulls this 
harveſts, Pu (1702.) (Note, it was a very dry ſummer and 
arveſt), I aſked them, what might be the reaſon 

of it; they ſaid, that wet harveſts made the hulls 

come off the wheat-ears much more than dry ones, 

*beards, and likewiſe the * oyls from the barley, but eſpeci- 
ally the ſmall feathery hulls that are at the bottom 
of the barley-ears; and in ſuch. years the ſtraw 
threſhes very brittle, and breaks into little pieces, 
which adds much to the heap of hulls : it is alſo poſ- 
fible the oyls may grow longer in wet ſummers. 

Of afraw- 9. 15. Allow, if you can, an empty ſpace of barn- 
room in harveſt-time, to receive the litter, and fod- 
dering-ſtraw, that you threſh out before cattle may 
come to fodder ; otherwiſe ſuch ſtraw will be ſpoik 
ed by throwing it into your back-ſide. 


R E E R 8. 


n | A M upon experience an enemy to reeking 
— OT corn abroad that you have barn-room for, 


ferred to except it be wheat: if you propoſe to threſh aut 
reeking. your corn within the compaſs of a year, the damage 
it may take by mice in ſo ſhort a ſpace is l 
derable, eſpecially if by harveſt · time you have got 

the dominion over the mice by ſtore of cats, Which 

a gentleman delighting in huſbandry ought to va- 

Jue as much as many do their hounds : the damage 
ſuſtained by mice will, I ſay, be inconſiderable in 
compariſon of the charge of reeking corn abroad. 

The computation of which laſt will run thus, viz. 

| ſuppoſing 
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ſuppoſing it to be an oat, or a barley-retk of thirty 
two load, ſuch a reek cannot well be ſuppoſed to be 
finiſhed in leſs than two days; in loading and 
pitching to reek muſt be employed. 


I. s. d. 

Seven men at harveſt- wages —— 1 8 0 

Two teams of horſes, two days O 14 0 

Thatching o 30 

Two load of ſtraw — — o 15 © 

Elming — — o 2 © 
Stowing it in the barn afterwards ſeven 

men, a day 8 

A team of horſes, a day oO 3 6 

3 12 6 


Beſides damages by birds devouring the ſides, and 
in hard weather pulling off the thatch, accidents by 
wet, charges and waſte in taking in, and hindrance 
from taking it in, it may be a month, by hazy wea- 
ther, or by not being able to ſpare people to do it, 
whereby many inconveniencies may be ſuſtained, 
and the mice to be maintained are near the ſame. 
$. 2. It is a common folly of the baililF or other NegU 
ſervants in huſbandry to act without apprehenſions gence of 
of rain, when there is no appearance of it: if reeks in nt fe. 
are making in hay-time, or harveſt, tho* the maſter curing 
has provided ſtraw in abundance to ſecure them, rasse 
yet, becauſe the day's-buſineſs begins early in a Feather, 
morning, the ſervant is loth to beſtow the time in 
carrying ſo much ſtraw to the reeks as would ſecure 
them in caſe of bad weather, and, becauſe the buſi- 
neſs of carting holds out late in an evening, the ſer- 


vants 
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Barley- 
ftraw not 
ual to 
=— for 
thatching 

reeks. 


4 3 4X 

vants are loth to leave a half. made reek ſecure 
againſt all weather by pitching up ſtraw enough up- 
on it. It is the maſter's buſineſs therefore to con- 
ſider the temper of ſervants, and, if ſuch works may 
be termed works of ſupererogation, to gratify with 
good ale rather than let them be undone. 

$. 3. I laid abundance of barley-ſtraw on the 
ridge of a long vetch-reek, and brought it up ſharp; 
F believe when the reck was cut the ftraw was three 
foot thick, and yet the wet had run through this co- 
vering, and done conſiderable damage to the vetch- 
es: the reaſons of it were two; firſt, barley- 
ſtraw is more woolly and ſpungy than wheart-ftraw, 
which is cloſe and hard; ſecondly, the reek ſweated 
and heated pretty much, and it is obferved in fuch 
caſe the covering of ſtraw is hollowed, and ſoftened, 


Of making and the reek thereby the apter to drink in the wet. 


2 wheat- 


reck, 


$. 4. I made my wheat-reeks on ſtaffolds, and, 
when I came to thatch them, I made a queſtion 
whether the perpendicular-ſide to the weather ſhould 
not be thatched as well as theeaves ; — my thatch- 
er faid, it was needleſs; — I replicd, that farmer 
Crapp had told me, though he had houſed wheat in 
a reek-houſe, yet for want of having the ſides board- 
ed, the wind had blown the rain againſt the ſides of 
the reek, ſo that it had received great damage. 


The thatcher replied, he knew of that very well ;— 


for they had not minded to lay the ear-ends of the 
ſheaves uppermoſt and upon a rite, all along as they 
made the reek, and to lay the ftraw-ends of the 
ſheaves downwards ; which if they had done, it had 
been impoſſible for the rain to have drove upwards 
to the ears; but on the contrary, in making the 
reek they laid the ftraw-ends of the ſheaves higher 
than the ear-ends : conſequently the rain that was 
blowed into the ſtraw-ends muſt neceſſarily run 
downwards to the cars. 


Harry 
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Harry Miles of Wiltſhire was ſaying, that people 
in our country. have not the way of making a reek 
well ; for as they work it up, they ſhould ll keep 
the middle full, and then, when the reek ſinks, 95 
will throw the finki of the reek to the outſide, and 
ſo make the outfide fie the cloſer ;,—whereas, if the 
middle be left hollow, the reek will fall-in in the 
middle, and the outſide will be hollow. 

It is proper in topping a wheat-reek to uſe a load 
or more of {mall ſheaves, according to the ſize of 
the reek, becauſe a reek cannot be ſo conveniently 
drawn-in and narrowed at top with great long ſheaves 
as with ſlender ſhort ones; therefore your huſband- 

man ought to take care to order ſuch to be provided, 
and out of the ſame ground from whence he makes 
his reek, in caſe he means to lay only the corn of a 
particular ground in the ſame reek. 

Though a wheat-reek be well made, yet the 
bonds of the outer ſheaves will be apt to grow, if 
long unthatched. 


$. 5. We were ſetting up an oat-reck deſig igned Of making 
to contain twenty load, but by the foundation of b. 
faggots I rather judged it fit to hold forty load ;— — 
but the work- men ſaid, the caſe was different be- 
tween oats and barley, tor barley- ſtraw, being rough- 
er in it's oyls, would not [lip and ide as oat- ſtraw 
would, it being ſleek and ſlippery; therefore barley 
might be over-laid the foundation on all ſides as 
much as you pleaſed, but an oat-reek, which way ſo- 
ever it inclined, would be apt toſlip away and tumble 
down; therefore an oat-reek muſt not be widened 
beyondthe foundation eſpecially ifthe corn is carri- 
ed in dry, as this was, and ſo the more likely to flip. 

$ 6. Farmer Wey of the Iſle of Wight, ob- of mice in 
ſerving ſparrow-holes under the eaves of a reek, a reck. 


laid, * the birds rooſted in thole holes o' nights, it 
was 
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was a certain ſign there were neither mice nor 
rats in the reek, for if there were, they would by 
their ſqueaking and running about at night ſo diſ- 
quiet the birds, that they would not endure it: he 
had, he ſaid, heard many ancient huſbandmen make 
that obſervation. 3 | 

Peas and F. 7. I took · in a load o t partridge-peas out 
— ep of a reek that was well W ad had Food a 
reeks in the year and an half: to my great ſurprize the peas were 
ill-coun- as ſoft as when the A was made, but 1 were 
IF ſweet and ſound ; I kept the reek for my horſes. — 
The reaſon of their ſoftneſs doubtleſs was the damp 
winter-air, and Crux-Eaſton miſts, which the ſtrong 
winds had forced into the very middle of the reek : 
— —I made the ſame obſervation a little before of a 
wheat-reek I kept over the year, and threſhed the 
latter end of the ſecond winter. 
Of a hay- F. 8. A great matter depends on the well reek- 
_ ing of hay, for hay, will often ſwag and pitch in the 
reek after making, and muſt then be filled out with 
thatch to make it ſnoot off the rain as well as the 
reſt of the reck. | 
Of the $. 9. If a teck of hay be not well brought in, it 
— will be apt to heat, and in that caſe a long re. Kk is 
it's heat- beſt, becauſe it may be made as long, and as nar- 
* row as you pleaſe, and therefore will not be ſo apt 
| to heat ;—but there is the moſt loſs in ſuch a reck, 
becauſe more of it, in proportion to what it contains, 
lies expoſed to the weather ; — therefore, if it be 
well dried, and well brouglit in, a round reek is the 
moſt profitable; nevertheleſs, if it be water-meadow- 
bay, let it ſeem never ſo dry, I hold a long reek to 
be beſt, for ſuch hay will, notwithſtanding it's dry- 
neſs, be apt to heat, -— That indeed might be pre- 
vented by keeping the middle of the reck hollow 


from the bottom to the top; but, when that is done, 
all 
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all the fides of that hollow will be very finnowy, 
and a pretty deal of waſte will- be made that way 
too. EO 

$. 10. Farmer Biggs, as we were ſpeaking of the of ſccure- 
diverſe ways of ſecuring a reck of ill-got hay from K 
heating, ſaid, after I had told him of other ways, bus. m_ 
that they had of late years (before anno 1700) 
found by experience, that to cut a ſide- hole through 
the middle of the reek, of about four foot;. or four 
foot and an halt diameter, and to ſecure it by under- 
propping it with wood, was the beſt way, and the 
ſame method was uſed to prevent corn from mow- 
burning, either in a barn or in a reek. _ 

I obſerved at farmer Pain's at Gauſuks in the 
Iſle of Wight, in a hay-reek cut into the middle 
ſome faggor-ends appear; I aſked him the mean- 
ing of it; he ſaid, it was an excellent way to pre- 
ſerve and ſecure a hay-reck from heating, which 
was done in this manner; — within about & yard 
of the bottom of the reek they fixed the firſt faggot 
end-wiſe, and then filled up the hay round it, and 
then placed another, and ſo on till within two or 
three loot of the top, and then they covered it, fo 
that no wet could fall down to hurt the reek, and 
let it ſweat for three weeks, during which time it 
would ſmoke like a chimney, and after that you 
might take out the uppermolt faggot, and fill up the 
vacancy with hay, and then top-up the reek and 
thatch it for the winter, 

$. 11. Laſt ſummer (anno 1701) I made a hay- Not to 
reek, and a hard rain came upon it before it was Rab 
thatched ; but the miſhap was, I thatched too ſoon ater dein 
after the rain was over, that is, before the outer-cuat till it 0 
was well dry: in opening it for winter-fpendiag 1 44 z 
found, that as deep as the wet and the damp ot it 
had ſtruck-in ſo far the hay was finnowy, and dead, 
whereby I might loſe a load of hay; but in cale I 

Vol. I. 2 had 
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ing. 


to and fro in a reek, and cauſes the pitching and 
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had not thatched it till the outſide had beenfully dry, 
the hay had recovered it's old ſweetneſs, and ſuffer- 
ed no damage. 

$. 12. Being informed that a vetch-reek I had 
ſet up had heated, I went to obſerve it, and, thruſt- 
ing my hand into it, all along the ſide againſt which 
the wind ſet I felt no heat, nor in that end that took 
the wind oblique, but at the farther end from the 
wind, eſpecially towards the farther corner of that 
end, it was conſiderably hot within ſix inches of the 
outſide; ſo that it is the wind that drives the heat 


yielding of it to that fide it drives the heat to, and 
that vetch-reek, the wind being changeable, did for 
a week after it was made accordingly pitch from 
fide to fide. 
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Of keeping p. 1. QO ME, ſays Varro, have their granaries 


wheat, 


raiſed high above the ground, and ſome 
make them under ground, but in either fort they 
take care to keep out air and moiſture, for it they 
get in, they will breed the weevil. Wheat ſo laid 
up has kept good for fifty years. 
$. 2. Brown quotes authorities, that in Ægypt 
wheat laid up in the ears in granaries has laſted one 
hundred and twenty years, and ſays, more ſtrapge 
it may ſeem, how after ſeven years the grains con- 
ſerved ſhould be fruittul for a new production; for 
Joſeph delivered ſeed to the Ægyptains to ſow their 


2 Aliqui ponunt triticum in granaria ſublimia, &c.— Aliqui 
ſub terris, &c.— Et curant ne humor, aut aer tangere poliit, 
quo enim ſpiritus non pervenit, ibi non oritur curculio; ſic con- 
ig triticum manet vel annos quinquaginta, &c. Varro, 

ol. 47. 


land 
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land for the eighth year; and Theophraſtus ſays, 
ſeed of a year old is the beſt for ſowing, that of two 


wears old is not ſo good, but, when more than three 


3 old it is quite barren, but proper however for 
read corn.— Let ſeeing corn may be made to laſt 
ſo long, the fructifying power well may be con- 
ceived to laſt in ſome good proportion, according 
to the reaſon and place of it's conſervation. Theo- 
praſtus ſays in another place, In a certain part of 
Cappadocia called Pettæ wheat has preſerved it's 
fructifying power even to forty years, and has been 


good for ſowing.” 
| §. 3. In 


b Mr. Tull ſays, the moſt ſecure way he knows of preſerving 
wheat is by drying it, and relates a tory of a neighbour of his 
in Oxfordſhire, who acquired a large fortune by this practice. 
His method was to dry it on a hair cloth, in a malt-kiln, with 
no other fuel than clean wheat-ftraw ; never ſuffering it to have 
any ſtronger heat than that of the ſun. The longeſt time he 
let it remain in this heat was twelve hours, and the ſhorteſt time 
about four hours ; the damper the wheat was, and the longer 
intended to be kept, the more drying it required ; but how to 
diſtinguiſh the degree of dampneſs, and the number of hours 
proper for it's continuance on the kiln, he ſaid, was an art im- 
poſſible to be learnt by any other means than by practice. His 
ſpeculation, that put him on this project, was, that it was only 
the ſuperfluous moiſture of the grain that cauſed it's corruption, 
and made it liable to be eaten by the weevil, When dried, 
the bakers allowed it to work better than new wheat, and every 
grain would grow after it had been kept ſeven years. 

As the method propoſed by Mr. Duhamel for the preſerva- 
tion of corn, by ventilation and kiln-drying, not only appears 
reaſonable and practicable, but has, according to him, been 
confirmed by experiments, I have here given an extract from 
his book, as a hint to the reader, referring him, for farther 
ſatisfaction, to the original, where he will find draughts of the 
buildings, and inſtruments made uſe of for this purpoſe. 


Mr. DUHAME L on the Preſervation of Corn. 


After having expatiated on the neceſſity and uſe of preſerving 
corn in granaries, eſpecially in France, where they arc frequently 
in danger of famine, he proceeds as follows. | 
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& 3. In diſcourſe with ſeveral notable farmers on 
country affairs, they ſeemed to agree, that a brick 
granary, except lined within- ſide with boards, would, 

damp 


To pteſerve corn according to the common method requires im- 
menſe granaries which muſt be very dry, and built very ſtrong, 
and, in thoſe who have the care of them, great aſſiduity, {kill, 
and probity are requiſite ; and we may conclude that the want 
of ſuch edifices, and the difficulty of procuring proper perſons 
to have the care of them, is the reaſon that magazines are not 
ſo much multiplied as could be wiſhed, _ 5 

I hope, ſays he, by the method I ſhall propoſe, to obviate 
all thoſe inconveniencies. By theſe means a large quantity of 
corn will be preſerved in a ſmall! compaſs, without danger of 
heating or fermenting ; it will be ſecured from the depredations 
of animals and iaſeCts ; and you need not fear even the incapa- 
City or infidelity of thoſe that are employed to take care of it; 
and all this without trouble, and at a very ſmall expence. But 
before I propoſe my method, I ſhall deſcribe the common prac- 
tice of the provinces about Paris. The inconveniencies will be 
eaſily perceived, and you will be better enabled to judge of the 
great advantages ariſing from the method I propoſe. 

When corn is laid up in a granary with intent to be kept a 
great while, the cuſtom is to ſpread it only eighteen inches 
thick; tis true that, when it is old and very dry, the granary 
perfectly free from moiſture, and the joiſts ſtrong N to ſup- 
port the weight, they may lay i ſomewhat thicker; but as we 
muſt fix on ſome determinate height, 1 choſe this as the moſt 
common in large granaries. That the corn may not lie againſt 
the wall, they generally have a paſſage of about two foot all 
round. By this means they prevent the corn from being loſt by 


running down the chinks that neceſſarily happen at the edges 


of the floor ; they remove it from the holes made by rats and 
mice; they take care to prevent the dirt, which falls chiefly 
from ſuch places, from mixing with the corn ; they remove it 
from all moiſture that may come from the ſweating of the walls, 
or from any defect in the roof: laſtly, the grain is more expoſed 
to the air, and they contrive to leave a paſlage for it's reception. 
This is the cuſtom generally oblerved, and probably has been 
found neceſiary. | 

The corn being thus removed from the walls, the fides of the 
heap make a declivity, which as far as it reaches, contains but 
halt as much as if the fides of the heap were perpendicular, and 
this makes a loſs of near a foot all round the granary ; laſtly, they 
leave a ipace at one end, ſufficient for turning the corn; all this 


greatly 


e 
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damp and moldy the corn that lay next the ſides, 
eſpecially on the weather - ſide, which they called 
the ſouth-weſt ſide ; they gave inſtances of 


ſome farmers who had ſuffered by it; — and a 


carpenter 


atly reduces the contents of the granary, and, to make it more 
Clear, I ſhall give an example. 

Suppoſea granary eighty foot long and twenty-one broad, which 
makes one thouſand fix hundred and eighty foot ſuperficies : 
you mult take off for the paſlage and the ſlopeing of the corn, 
at leaſt three foot on each fide, which makes fix foot for the 
whole length, or four hundred and eighty ſquare feet, which 
being taken from one thouſand fix hundred and eighty there 
remains but one thouſand two hundred, from which you muſt 
take at leaſt fifty foot for the ſpace neceſſary for turning the 
corn and the paſſage at the other end: ſo that you can reckon 
only on one thouſand one hundred and fifty foot ſquare of room, 
which at eighteen inches deep will contain one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and twenty-five cubic feet of corn, which will weigh 
about ninety-two thouſand pound. 
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It appears from the foregoing example what immenſe build- Page 19: 


ings are neceſſary for a large magazine, and the vaſt expence that 
muſt attend the building and maintaining them. The buildings 
at Lyons called les graniers de abundance, of which we ſhall 
ſpeak hereafter, will furniſh a further proof of it. 

It follows then that it will be of great advantage to lay up a 
great quantity of corn in a ſmaller compaſs, and we ſhall make it 
appear in the following diſcourſe that it may very eaſily be done. 

Corn, tho' dry to appearance, contains a great deal of 
moiſture. I have put new corn in glaſs bottles well ſtopped : 
the moiſture that came out of it appeared on the infide of the 
bottle, and the grain grew mouldy. At certain intervals, in 
the year 1745, 1 weighed a quantity of wheat of the laſt har- 
veſt, I expoſed it for twelve hours to the heat of a ſtove or kiln, 
which raiſed Mr. Reaumur's thermometer to fifty degrees : it 
loſt an eighth of it's weight, and yet was only dried; for be- 
ing ſowed it came up. 


In 1744 I put ſome wheat, and other grain, of the harveſt Page 18. 


of 1742, into a ſtove heated ſo as to raiſe Reaumur's thermo- 
meter to 38“ which is 8? higher than our hotteſt ſummers ; 
both the ſorts of corn, that were uſed for the experiment, in 
twenty-four hours were found to be diminiſhed ½ ; they were 
put again into the ſtove, which was heated to 51®, and in 
twenty four hours after were diminiſhed nearly  ; beſides 
that which was weighed, there were ſome ſeparate parcels 
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carpenter being there did atteſt it.— They faid that 
mice would neither meddle with barley nor peas, if 
they could get any thing elſe.— They faid, 1 

n 


both of new and old corn ſet apart, to try what degree of heat 


it would bear without deſtroying it's vegetation. I ſowed ſome 
that had ſuffered 1245, ſome 38, and ſome 51 : and in all theſe 
caſes, the new came up, but the old did not. 

It is remarkable that, be it never ſo hot during harveſt, the 
ſheafs that lie at top of the heap are harder to threſh than thoſe 
that lie at bottom, which is the conſequence of moiſt vapours 


' that riſe from the corn. 


If you put a large heap of corn in a granary, and do not ſtir it 
for a conſiderable time, or if you only fill a barrel, after ſome 
time, upon running your hand into it, you will find a ſenſible 
heat in it and a ſmall moiſture ; ſome time after it acquires a vin- 
ous ſmell, then turns ſour, and at laſt moldy; in a word it fer- 
ments, and is no longer fit to make bread, and ſometimes even 
the fowls will not eat it. 

It is to prevent fermentation that they lay it ſo thin, as eighteen 
inches, in the granaries, andturn it ſo often. 

Lf it has been a wet ſeaſon, and much rain fallen during har- 
veſt, they are obliged to turn the corn every three or four days; 
but when corn is well conditioned, and the firſt year is paſſed, it 
may be ſufficient to turn it once a month ; ſome turn but once a 
fortnight in the months of May, June, July, and Auguſt. 

Theſe are the expences, and the care that attends it is not in- 
conſiderable, eſpecially in ſummer, when the farmer has ſo ma- 
ny calls and occupations in the field; nevertheleſs the proprie- 
tor muſt keep a ſtrict eye upon his workmen ; for, beſides the 
frauds they will commit, eſpecially when corn is dear, they fre- 
quently ſtir only the top of the heap, ſo that the bulk of the corn 
which you think has been turned was never ſtirred at all. 

Whoever can ſave theſe expences and cares, will render the 
preſervation of grain much more eaſy ; and that is what we hope 
to New in the following work, 

Wheat is not only the nouriſhment of men, but many other 
animals are particularly fond of it, Nobody can be ignorant of 
the great waſte that is made in granaries by rats, mice, and birds: 
it ſeems poſſible to defend it from theſe depredations by careful- 
ly Hopping all paſſages, laying ſnares, poiſon, &c. but all theſe 
precautions will not ſuffice to prevent the pillage of theſe animals, 
who, beſides what they eat, waſte a great deal by means of the 
hojes they make, through which the corn runs down, and p is 
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been commonly aſſerted that mice would not touch 
wheat, where they could have oats; that man 
therefore would lay oats in one half of one ſide of 


their 


loſt. If the farmer makes holes for cats to go in at, the birds 
will take the advantage of them, and the cats themſelves contri- 
bute to the waſte by their excrements, which form heaps of in- 
fected corn. | 

Our labour, therefore, will not be loſt, if we can arrive at a 
method by which we may have nothing to fear from theſe ani- 
mals, and that without the uſe of cats, ſnares, poiſon, &c. 


One of the greateſt obſtacles to the keeping of wheat, is the. 


inſects that breed in it: the chief are the weevil and moth. How 
often have the naturaliſt, the philoſopher, the lovers of the pub- 
lick good, endeavoured to ſearch out means of exterminating 
theſe inſets, which increaſe ſometimes to ſuch a number as to 
devour a great part of the grain? All the methods that have 
been propoſed have either proved ineffectual, or impracticable; 
the only one uſed in our province 1s the paſling all the corn over 
a wire ſcreen ; part of the weevils, and the corn they have da- 
maged, falls through into a copper veſſel, which they ſet under 
the ſcreen ; but this tedious and expenſive operation, only di- 
miniſhes the evil without curing it; inſtead of which we hope to 


propoſe a method, by means of which you will have nothing to 
fear from any ſort of inſects, and that without charge or trouble. 
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The buſineſs is, in order to render the preſervation of corn Page 25» 


eaſy, firſt, to keep a great quantity in a ſmall compaſs ; ſecond- 
ly, to prevent it's fermenting, heating, or contracting any ill 
taſte ; thirdly, to guard againſt the rapine of rats, mice and 
birds, without expoſing it to the damage occaſioned by cats ; 
fourthly, to preſerve it from mites, moths, weevils, or any other 
inſect, and all this without charge or trouble. Let us fee if all 
this may be brought about, and give an account of the experi- 
ments we have made on the ſubject. 

We cauſed a caſe or little granary to be made, of oak plank 
two inches thick, forming a cube of five foot every way; at fix 
inches from the bottom we made a flooring, or ſecond bottom of 
lattice work, placed ypon joiſts of five inches thick; covering it 
with a ſtrong canvas; and this little granary was filled quite full 
of good wheat; it contained ninety four cubic feet, weighing 
five thouſand and forty pounds. 

Before we proceed any farther, it is proper to obſerve, that 
ſuch a granary of twelve foot cybe will contain one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and twenty-eight cubic feet of corn, whereas the 
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their barn, and wheat in the other half of the ſame 
ſide, but they themſelves never found but that the 
mice would eat heartily of both, 

| THATCHING, 


granary we inſtanced in the beginning of this work. which had 
one thouſand fix hundred and eight {quare feet of ſoperficies, 
could contain, in the common method, no more 4 8 one 
thouſand ſeven hund:ted and twenty-five cubic feet of corn. 

This is an immenſe ſaving both of room and expence, ſince 
for about ſixty pounds you may build ſuch a granary of brick or 
ſtone fifteen foot {quare and twelve foot deep, which will contain 
two thouſand ſeven, hundred cubic feet of corn ; whereas a gra- 
nary, in the common form, to contain that quantity, would colt 
eight or nine hundred pounds. 

The little granary being filled quite full of corn, is to be co- 
vered with good oak planks, ſo cloſely joined, that neither rats, 
mice, or even the ſmalleſt inſe& can get in, leaving only ſome 
vent-holes, with trap-doors, or covers fitted very exactly to 
them, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. | 

Thus is our corn depoſited in a imall compaſs, and perfe&ly 
ſecured from rats, mice, birds, and even inſects, provided there 
were none before in the granary, or among the corn ; but if 
there ſhould, we ſhall hereafter preſcribe a method of deſtroy ing 
them. 

It is notorious in this climate, that corn laid up in great heaps 
will ſoon ferment and ſpoil, to prevent which it is neceſſary to 
force out the tainted air, and ſupply it's place, from time to 
time, with freſh, in ſhort to eſtabliſh a current of air, which 
ſhall paſs through the corn, and carry off the dampneſs.— For 
this purpoſe we propoſed to make a falſe bottom of lattice work 
covered with coarſe canvas (but if it were for a large granary, 
wire in the manner of a fieve might be better) through which 
the air might paſs, and be forced out at the vent-holes at top. 

This purpoſe is anſwered by bellows, and the moſt proper fur 
the purpoſe are thoſe contrived by doctor Hales (as deſcribed in 
his book called a Deſcription of Ventilators) being conſtructed 
without leather, or any other matter that is liable to be deſtroy- 
ed by vermin. 

A large pair of theſe bellows being ſo fixed as to receive the 
air from without, and convey it between the bottom and falſe 
bottom of the granary, when you would ventilate the corn, open 
the vent-holes at top, and work the bellows, which will drive 
the air through the whole body of the corn with ſuch force as to 
make the duſt fly out of the vent-holes, and when confned to 
one ſmall opening will blow up ſome grains of corn a foot 1 igh. 

very 
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$. 1. J Was telling a Dorſetſhire farmer how uſeful Of reeking 
it was to have wheat-ſtraw ſaved againſt rav. 
an unforeſeen occaſion, and for which it was often 
wanted, 


Every ſtroke of the bellows conveys two foot cube of air into Page 46, 
the granary, which, at the rate of four hundred and twenty 
ſtrokes in five minutes, will ſupply eighty thouſand fix hundred 
and forty cubic feet in a day, that is to ſay in eight hours work- 
ing. 

Ahe proportion of air in a heap of corn is found by calcula- 
tion to be about , but ſuppoſing it even a third part, it will be 
changed two thouſand ſix hundred times in a day, with one pair 
of bellows; but my granary has two pair. 

The corn I choſe for this experiment was of good quality: I page 49, 
ventilated it, not more than ſix days in a year, without the help 
of fire, which was ſufficient to keep it ſo well that the beſt judges 
allowed it to be as good as could be. $24; 

When the bellows had not been worked for ſeveral months, 
the corn was allowed, by good judges, to look and ſmell per- 
fectly well, but they objected that it did not handle well, that 
is, that it had ſome little dampneſs in it. The bellows were 
worked for half a day, and that objection was entirely removed. 

In hot countries corn may be preſerved for a long time by be- Page 49, 
ing depoſited in a vault or ciſtern, ſo cloſely ſtopped that the air 
can have no acceſs; but experience ſhews, that this method will 
not ſucceed in our climate, the ſun not having power to exhale 
moiſture from the corn ſufficient to prevent it's fermenting, when 
laid in a large heap ; and this is further proved by ſeveral ex- 
periments of corn dried in a kiln, which, tho” it's weight was 
very conſiderably diminiſhed, did not loſe the vegetative quality, 
but grew very well. 

It follows from theſe obſervations that it is neceſſary to take Page T7 
away the ſuperfluous moiiture, and reduce our corn to the ſame 
degree of dryneſs as that of the hotteſt countries, in order to pre- 
ferve it in great bodies. 


EXPERIMENT on ninety- four cubic feet of wheat (not dri- 8 
* Ze 550 
ed) which was preſerved by ventilation only, above ſix 
years. 


In the month of May, 1743, ninety- four foot of wheat was 


put in one of the little granaries beforementioned z it was of the 
harveſt 
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wanted. — He allowed, it was very good huſ- 
bandry, and added that he commonly uſed to reek 
his wheat-ftraw, which would take no damage for 

a year 


harveſt 1742 and of an excellent quality, perfectly clean, and ſo 
dry, that it loſt only 4, of it's weight by a ſmall quantity of it 
for a trial being dried on a kiln with the heat at fifty degrees of 
Reaumur's thermometer. This wheat was well cleaned from 
duſt, and depolited in the granary without being dried by fire. 

The firſt three months it was ventilated for eight hours once a 
fortnight, the ret of the year 1743 and all 1744 it was ven- 
tilated once a month, all the year 1:45 and part of 1746 but 
half a day once a month, and after that but once in two or three 
months. ; 

In the month of June 1750 the granary was emptied, and the 
wheat was found to look and ſmell very well, but felt a little 
rough in the hand, becauſe not having been moved for fix years, 
the little hairs that are at the extremity of the grains, and the 
particles of the bran were roughed up; but after paſſing twice 
through the wind- ſcreen that objection was entirely removed, 
and ud was found by the bakers, paſtry-cooks, &c. to be perfect- 
ly good. 

1 This was corn of eight years old, ſeven of which it was pre- 
ſerved in the granary without any ſenſible diminution, and with- 
out any damage from rats or other animals; it cannot be ſaid 
without expence, becauſe there was a man employed from time 
to time in the ventilating, but it is very eafy to reduce that ex- 
pence almoſt to nothing, as will be ſhewn hereafter. 


EXPERIMENT on ſeventy-five foot of new wheat extreamly 
moiſt, grown, and that had already contracted a bad ſmell. 


The harveſt 1745 was very rainy, and all the corn grown in 
the ear; in the common granaries it was always in a ſtate of fer- 
mentation, tho? laid but a foot deep, and turned every four or 
hive days. 

Seyenty-five foot of this grown corn, which ſmelled very ill, 
and was io moiſt as to wet the floor of the granary where it lay 
a few days, was put, in this condition, and without being dried, 
into one of our little granaries with {mall hopes of ſucceſs. 

As the corn was very hot when put into the granary it was 
ventilated three or four times the firſt week, once in eight days 
during December and January, and, as it had then loſt great part 
of it's bad ſmell, from that time till June once a fortnight. 

| en 
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4 year or two; and, if there was no occaſion for it, 
it would make litter and dung at laſt; therefore, as 
wheat-ſtraw in ſome years proves very ſhort, or 


blighted, 


Then perceiving, by running one's hand into the top of the 
heap, that it heated, we concluded it was going to be entirely 
corrupted, which determined us to empty the granary ; but, 
when we had taken out about a foot of the top, we were gr 


C3 
234. 


ſurprized to find the reſt freſh, having very little bad ſmell, and 


drier than that preſerved in the common granaries. So that 
we. regretted having emptied it. 

The reaſon why the top was the worſt was, the moiſt vapours 
being always forced upwards in ventilation; and we apprehend 
if inſlead of emptying the granary it had been ventilated oftener, 
the moiſture that was at top might have been dried away. 

This experiment teaches us one thing of importance, which 
is, that in this ſort of granary the top of the heap is moſt ſubject 
to heat, ſo that if the grain taken out of the vent-holes is in 
good condition, you may conclude the reſt to be ſtill better. 


EXPERIMENT on five hundred and fifty-five foot of wheat 
of the year 1750 (which was very damp and difficult to 


preſerve) put into one of our granaries without being 
dried ona kiln. 


It muſt be allowed that in this method it is very material to 
clean the corn well before it is put in the granary, becauſe it is 
impoſſible to do any thing more to it till it is taken out for ſale, 
but above all you muſt be careful to clear it from ſmut or blight- 
ed grains; for we find, by experience, that they will communi- 
cate a bad ſmell to the whole. 

This five hundred and fifty-five feet of wheat was ſo well 
cleaned, that, tho" at firſt it had ; part of ſmut or blighted grains, 
there remained ſcarce any appearance of either when it was put 
into the granary, only a light duſt that it was impoſlible to get 
rid of, on account of the moiſture of the grain, which made it ad- 
here too faſt to be removed by ſcreening.. 

This wheat ſo well cleaned was put in one of our granaries, 
which had the bellows moved by a wind-mill. 

There was no want of wind during the years 1751 and 1752, 
and, as it required neither expence nor trouble, it was often ven- 
tilated, which preſerved it very well, and not only dried it, but 
allo cleaned it, in a great meaſure, of the bad ſmell it had when 
it was put in, 
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blighted, in neither of which caſes it will be fit for 
thatching, ſo it is prudent to ſave and reek what 
one can ſpare, when it proves long and good. 

§. 2. It 


When it was taken out it was very full of a fine duſt, which 
ſeparated from the grain in proportion as it dried, but, after 
having paſt the wind- ſcreen, it was found to be very good, and 
was bought by the bakers at the top price of the market. 

By this experiment it appears, that very moiſt corn, which 
has a great diſpoſition to ferment, may be preſerved in theſe 
granaries by ventilation only; but he thinks it not ſafe to truſt 
to this ſole precaution ; becauſe, if a calm ſhould happen about 
the month of June, ſo as to rob us of the uſe of our ventilating- 
mill, at a time when all nature is diſpoſed for fermentation, the 
whole might be ſpoiled. | 

To prevent which, he propoſes two methods, 


The FIRST METHOD 


Is to keep corn near a twelvemonth in a common granary, 
during which time you will have opportunity to uſe all means of 
Cleaning it, by which operations it will loſe ſo much of it's moiſ- 
ture, as to be perfectly fit for the granary of preſervation. 

This method will anſwer for ſuch as defire to preſerve the 
produce of their own lands only, and are already provided with 
a common granary : but thoſe that would buy a large quantity 
of corn, when the price is very low, for the chance ot ſelling, at a 


better market, mult follow the 


SECONDMETH OD. 


You muſt have a common granary ſufficient for cleaning the 
corn before you put it in the granary of preſervation ; but as 
foon as it is well cleaned you muſt dry it in a kiln (which is here- 
after deſcribed) for by this operation, which is ncither trouble- 
ſome nor expenſive, you will in a very little time dry it, more 
than if it had lain in a common granary for a year. After which 

ration you may put it in the granary of preſervation without 
any fear, Loring only once paſſed it through the wind-ſcreen to 
cool it, and clean it from duſt ; as will appear by the following 


experiments. 


 ExFERIMENT © 
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F. 2. It is of great uſe to have a reſerve of bar- Oat-firaw 
ley-ſtraw, or wheat-ſtraw, to fling ſome loads of ,. 8 


either on the peas, and barley-recks, to ſecure them ; 
when they are obliged to lie a long time unthatch- 


ed; 


ExPERIMENT on ninety foot cube of fine wheat, which was Page 56. 


preierved without ventilation, after having been dried in a 
kiln. 


This wheat, tho' very full of ſmut and duſt, was ſo well 
cleaned as to have no fault remaining but dampneſs; it was 
dried in a kiln, by which it loſt a little diſagreeable ſmell which 
it had before; when it was thought to be ſufficiently dried, it 
was depoſited in one of our granaries of preſervation, which had 
bellows adapted to it, but there was no occaſion to make uſe of 
them. 


It appears by the foregoing experiment, that wheat well 
cleaned and dricd need not be ventilated. 


EXPERIMENT on ſeventy-five foot cube of ſmall wheat, Page 78, 
mixed with ſmut, which had been dried in a kiln, 


Our different ſcreens cleaned the large wheat perfectly, but 
with all our care we could not free this ſmall wheat from ſmut, 
duſt, &c, of which much remained, and the kiln did not clear it 
from the bad ſmell it had contracted. 

Frequent ventilation would undoubtedly have taken awa 
that bad ſmell, but this experiment being to try the effect of the 
kiln only, we determined not to ventilate, unleſs there was great 
danger of it's corrupting, which did not happen; but yet the 
bad ſmell increaſed ſo much that we were obliged to kiln-dry it 
again after it was taken out of the granary, and to ſcreen it ſe- 
veral times, by which means it made tolerable good bread. 

This experiment ſhews, firſt, how neceſſary it is to clean the 
corn well before you put it in the granary of preſervation, and 
that, in ſome caſes, both ventilation and kiln-drying are;neceſ- 
ſary ; ſecondly, that corn, which has contracted a bad ſmell, 
may be cleared of it by the kiln andbwind- ſcreen. 

Having found by the foregoing experiments that good corn, Page 30. 
well cleaned, and properly kiln-dried, may be preſerved without 
ventilatzon, and that good corn tolerably dry may be preſerved 
by ventilation only, we conclude it mult be moſt adyantageous 
to join both methods, eſpecially for large magazines, 
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Page 80. 


Page 82. 


Page 84. 
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as for oat-ſtraw, it is of no great uſe, unleſs to 


cover an oat-reek, or peas for fatting hogs, or corn 
for fowls. 


§. 3. When 


EXPERIMENT on eight hundred twenty-five foot cube of 
fine wheat lightly kiln-dricd and ventilated; 


This wheat was of the year 1750, and conſequently but of a 
middling quality; after being well cleaned, and lightly kiln- 
dried, it was put in the granary of preſervation about ſeven foot 
deep, which granary had bellows worked by a wind-mill. 

his corn had a bad ſmell, which was not entirely diſſipated 
by the kiln, but was entirely cleared of it by ventilation ; it was 
not only well preſerved, but ſo meliorated, and became of ſo good 
a quality, that the bakers preferred it to all other, and bought it 
two-pence per ſack dearer than the ſame wheat preſerved in the 
common method, 

It is certainly moſt advantageous to unite both methods, not 
only becauſe it is the moſt effectual in preſerving the corn, but it 
is alſo the leaſt trouble and expence: for to kiln-dry it ſufficient- 
ly to keep without ventilation requires a large fire and long at- 
tendance, and to preſerve it without kiln drying will require 
very frequent ventilation, whereas by joining the two methods 
you render both very eaſy, leſs expenſive, and the ſucceſs more 
certain. 

In all theſe experiments we have never ſuffered any thing by 
moth, or weevil, tho' the common granaries were greatly infeſt- 
ed with them at the ſame time; this is a good prognoſtic, but we 
muſt not conclude from hence that this method will abſolutely 
prevent the miſchief: it may be ſuppoſed, that the care we had 
taken; in theſe experiments, to clean the corn, had entirely freed 
it from them, and may be objected that this great care cannot be 
taken in large proviſions, and that, ſhould any get into the heap, 
they would be more dangerous, inaſmuch as they would not be 
diſturbed for ſo long a time; theſe reflections determined us to 
make the following experiment. 


Of the MO, T H or WORM. 


The moth lays it's eggs on the corn, the eggs produce a 
worm or caterpillar, which feeds on the corn, and ſpins a ſilky 
web all over the ſurface, ſo as to make a cruſt ſometimes of three 
or four inches thick, which is entirely ſpoiled, beſide the bad 
ſmell it communicates to the whole. 


In 
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$. 3. When ſtraw is heaped up together in order Ofhelming 


to be hel med, it is fit at the time of wetting ſtraw * 


for helming that there ſhould be two perſons to keep 
the heap cloſe together by beating it, whilſt one 
flings water on it; otherwiſe, if the ſtraw lies hol- 
low, the water will run ſo faſt through it that it will 
not take wet. 

$. 4. It is found by experience, that in thatching Of binding 
barns, &c. it is more profitable to bind on the gk. 
thatch with pitched ſhip-cordage untwiſted (which 
is fold at market-towns) than to bind it on with 
withs, not only becauſe the cords bind faſter, which 


In winter 1746 we collected all the wormy cruſt (from our or- Page 87. 
dinary gravaries) which was very thick, the moths having been 
very numerous the preceding ſummer : theſe cruits were broke 
and ſcreened, and what grain could be got from it (which un- 
doubtedly was impregnated with the eggs of the moth) was put 
in one of our granaries which contained ſeventy-five foot cube, 
and ventilated from time to time all winter, 

About the end of May if you opened the vent-holes at top, a 
vaſt number of moths flew out, which ſhewed they did not like 
their ſituation. 

In the month of June 1747, the granary was emptied ; the 
moths and worms were all periſhed, and there was found only a 
thin cruſt on the top, of about } of a inch thick, and the corn 
had luſt part of the bad imell it had when put into the granary, 
inſomuch that it io!d for the current market price, 


Of the WEEVIL. 


The weevil is of the beetle kind, it devours a great quantity Page 89. 
bf corn, old as well as new, but does not communicate any bad 
ſmell to it, as the moth does; it will endure the heat neceſſary 
for kiln-drying, aud is numbed but not deſtroyed by intenſe cold, 
they are generally found collected in heaps, which feel very 
warm, which warmth probably is neceſſary for hatching their 
eggs, and if ſo, they will not bein a condition to propagate their 
ſpecies in our granaries. No ſmoke will deſtroy them but that 
of ſulphur, and that gives a bad ſmell to the corn. 
In the month of My 1751, we put ſome weevils into our gra- Page 959 
naries, and when it was emptied in Auguſt 1752, wWe found none. 
| IS 
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is much to be regarded in places expoſed to the windʒ 


but becauſe they alſo endure longer: this method 


likewiſe ſaves the time of twiſting the withs, as well 
as prevents the damage done to the young coppices 
in cutting them, and often unſeaſonably too: if 
you pleaſe, the ſame perſon who thatches may alſo 
bind on the cords, which ſaves one labourer's hire, 
but it is thought to be better that a labourer ſhould 
be withinſide to bind, becauſe he can do it ſtronger, 
. Which 1s of great conſequence. 

Pig bees $. 5. I told Mr. Hillman near Andover that the 
thatching. mice got into my wheat-ſtaffold, tho* it was impoſ⸗ 
ſible tor them to come up by the ſtaffold. -- He aſk- 
ed me whether I did not make up the helm ſome 
time before I thatched with it, for, if I did, the mice 

might very likely be carried into the reek. 
Of wetting F. 6. It is very good huſbandry to top hay or corn- 
2 wor hee reeks with well wetted helms, that they may be well 
. ſparred down, and the ſpars will then ſtick well in 
them; whereas, if you top with dry ſtraw, the top 
will be liable to be blown off, becauſe it lies looſe 
and hollow, nor will the ſparrs ſtick faſt in dry ſtraw, 
Of — I was thatching my cart-houſe with oat- 
aw, ſtraw; it was March the 14th (anno 1703) — my 
oats not having lain long enough in ſwarth did not 
threſh clean: the thatcher told me, he feared abun- 
dance of them would grow in the thatch, and would 
damage it by rotting after they had grown, and ſtop 
the rain from running off, eſpecially if a wet ſeaſon, 
which would make the oats grow, ſhould enſue, but, 
if it ſhould prove a dry ſpring, they might be malt- 
ed; ſaid he, had this ſtraw been laid on in winter; 
the cold would have killed the oats in chitting, and 

ſo the damage had been prevented, 
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§. 1. AR ME R Sartain and others ſkilled in Barley as 
malting do allow, that barley, as ſoon as {eo as 
it is houſed will work very well, and make very malt well. 
good malt, provided it took no wet in the field, after 
it 1 cut, but if it did, they ſay, it will not work 
well. 
$. 2. Mr. Slocock of Newbury, a maltſter of Balle 


long experience, informs me (it having been a dry when auf 
ſeaſon for a good while) that the forward barley, ed _ 
which was already cut, and carried into the barn, wa. n 
was dried up with the drought, and would not 
therefore make ſo good malt as that which ſhould 
be houſed after rain: it is true, ſaid he, ſuch dry 
barley will raiſe an increaſe and ſmell well, and will 
t forth a beard, i. e. a root, but it will not put 
torth a ſpear to run half the length of the barley- 
corn, and fo cannot make good malt, becauſe the 
hardneſs of the rind binds up the ſpear from ſhoot- 
ing. —— So, it ſeems, a rain on dry ſhrunk-barley 
not only thins the rind, but looſens it alſo from the 
flour, that the ſpear may the better ſhoot up 
between. Mixt barley, that is, fuch, of which 
ſome was brought in drier than the other, will ne- 
ver make good malt ; it will not come all together ; 
it is the ſame with old and new corn. wks 
$. 3. Barley, when firſt cut, before it has ſweated ſweating in 
in the mow, will come as well as afterwards, but the mow it 
whilſt it is in it's ſweating it will ndt come at all. 2 
$. 4. Diſcourſing with Sampſon Creſs of Holt of the 
in Wiltſhire, an obſerving malſter, about the art of malten 
making malt, I told him among other things, that changing 
I found the lighter the kiln was loaded in drying off the water. 
a kiln of malt the ſweeter the malt would be; for 
ſhould the kiln be loaded ſome ſix inches deep, net- 
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ther the flame nor the ſmoke would paſs off well, 
but the malt would be ſuffocated with ſmoke. — 
He replied, that he believed, if my kiln was choak- 
ed with ſuch a thickneſs, it could not have a good 
draught, but mult be a faulty kiln ; for, ſaid he, a 
good kiln ought to have ſuch a draught as to roar 


like wires on a river, or like a furnace under a 


brewing copper. Again, I told him the opini - 
on of ſeveral judicious maltſters about changing the 
water in the ciſtern while the barley is wetting, eſ- 
pecially if it be coarſe or cold, becauſe a ſlimy water 
would run from it.— He agreed, that in the fore- 
end of the year, before the barley had taken it's due 
ſweating, be the barley never ſo good, it muſt be 
very proper, becauſe the water ſuch barley is ſteep- 
ed in will be foul, and the giving it a ſecond wet- 
ting or running of water muſt needs cleanſe it, and 
tend to the making ſweet malt. In the ſame 
manner, ſaid he, it is likewiſe proper to do by bar- 
ley wetted at the latter end of the year, towards 
ſpring, becauſe, when the weather grows warm, wa- 
ter ſoaking barley forty-eight hours will grow ſour, 
and begin to corrupt. The next day I talked 


with William Sartain of Broughton, and Mr. What- 


ly of Bradford, Wilts, who are both of them malt- 
ſters ; they admitted it to be advantageous for the 
corn in the ciſtern to change the water at any time, 
except in the middle of winter, when the weather 
was too cold. As to the quick draught of the 
kiln, and it's roaring (as above hinted) that, they 
ſaid, in many mfAlt-houſes depended on the corner 
the wind fat in, and on the opening of doors or 
windows ; that though ſuch fierce fires were beſt for 


high-dried malt, yet a gentler fire was beſt for the 


pale-dried malt. 
$. 5. The two maltſters mentioned in the laſt ob- 


tte malt on ſervation agreed, that you cannot keep barley too 


the floor, 12 


backward 
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back ward on the floor, nor give it too much time, in 
caſe it neither harles at root nor ſpear, and that, re- 
ceiving it's drying on the floor, it would require the 
leſs fire and wood. r 1 

$. 6. The hill-country barley has a much finer 11). coun- 


coat, and conſequently more flour than the barley of try barley 
the vale : the hill-country barley will be watered or qr 
wetted in four tides, whereas the vale-barley requires {or malt. 
five, and the hill · barley, when it is watered, will in 
it's coat look as clear as the horn of a lanthorn. 
Note, every day is a tide, and every night is a tide. 

$. 7. On obſerving that the ſtraw-dried malt I of chang- 
made at Crux-Eaſton wanted the fine elegant flavour ins the | 
that was common to ſuch malt made at Holt, &c. the. 
—— I diſcourſed Sampſon Creſs about it,—and he choice of it. 
ſuſpected two errors in my method of wetting ; firſt, 
that the water I both wetted my barley and brewed 
my malt with was not agreeable, for, if that was 
wanting in either caſe, though I might brew very 
ſound drink, yet it would want that fine flavour I 
complained to be deficient : though, ſaid he, I have 
a well, yet I fetch my water both for wetting my 
barley, and brewing my malt, from Staverton- river; 
for pond, or well-water, that is either foul or unplea- 
ſant taſted, will want the ſpirit when made drink of, 
and he wiſhed me to uſe. chalky water out of my 
well for both uſes, for that is the water, ſaid he, I 
would uſe if I had it. Secondly, it is poſſible you 
do not change your water often enough at wetting 3 
for it is common for the firſt water, to come away 
ſlimy, like ox-drivel, as you may find by taking up 
ſome of the barley out of the ciſtern, and the water 
will taint and grow ſour, if not changed during the 
five tides ; which will give an odd taſte to the malt, 
or atleaſt rob it of it's flavour; you ſhould at leaſt 
change the water once, eſpecially in the two warm 
ſeaſons of making malt, viz. in the ſpring, and at 


Aa 2 autumn, 
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autumn, for- then the weather is warmer than in 


winter, and will ſooner taint; but if you ſhould 
change the water three times in warm weather, you 
will find it the better, and you will do well to have 
a hogſhead of water ready to run into the ciſtern as 
ſoon as the former water is let out, becauſe the bar- 
ley by. lying cloſe may be apt to heat. — He ſaid, 
he finds with him a hogſhead of water will wet a 
quarter of malt. 

In the ſpring, and at autumn, when the weather 
is warm, he thinks four tides enough, becauſe the 
water being then warmer than in winter, four tides 
will penetrate more than five tides in winter, 

He faid, in caſe barley would not work well, be- 
cauſe it was coarſe and cold, he gave it ſix tides, and 
changed the water after the third tide z otherwiſe it 
would be ſlimy before it could be flung on the floor, 

: nor would it without ſo many tides take water 
* kindly, enough to come? ſuant; therefore, it is a great 
error in my maltſter in ſuch caſe to give barley only 

four tides, as I have found he does. 
Of the F. 8. I propoſed to my maltſter, to wet but three 
grant ge quarters of barley at a time, that it might have long- 
in propor- er time on the floor, leſt, by wetting more, which 
vout floor. Would require more room, one heap ſhould preſs too 
: | faſt on the other ;—but he was againſt it, and ſaid, 
it was beſt to wet as much as the floor would carry, 
which was four quarters at a wetting ; for, ſaid he, 
the more outſides you make the worſe the barley 
will work; (as it ſtands to reaſon it ſhould) for the 
outſides which lie to the air, never work ſo well as 
the inſide, and the more heaps you divide your 
quantity of barley into the more outſides you make. 
Nottoheap F. 9. I aſked William Sartain, whether he ap- 
up me, proved of the cuſtom of flinging up the malt from 
it may heat the floor into an heap before the kiln, and letting it 


before dry- heat before they dry it; he ſaid, by no means; but, 
ing. | ſaid 
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he, it is an old way, and they did it becauſe it's be- 
ing heated by ſo doing would forward it in the dry- 
ing, and ſave fuel, but it makes it high coloured. 
W hatly ſays, it will both give it a higher colour, 
and make it bite freer, i. e ſhorter, but he does not, | 
he ſays, uſe it. Sampſon Creſs ſays the ſame, but 1 
condemns the practice. It was an old way among | 
maltſters, but they have found it to be wrong. 
Whatly ſays, —ſome uſed to let it take heat till one 
might almoſt roaſt an egg in it, but ſurely, ſays he, 
that muſt make the drink apt to turn ſour, 

$. 10. In the ſpring, and at autumn, the barley of turning 
will be apt to come rugged, 1. e. put forth a ſingle 1 * 
root at a time, inſtead of puſhing forth all it's roots, being ad 
in a manner at once: this is a tault :— in ſuch caſe autumn. 
the forwardeſt root will be apt to draw all the ſub- 
ſtance of the flour away, and rob the reſt, and pre- 
vent them from ſhooting forth, and ſo you can ne- 
ver. have good malt. — To prevent this inconveni- 
ency, you muſt turn the heap often, and give it air, 
and ſpread it thinner, in order to keep it cool; which 
will check the tap root from running out ſo haſtily, 
and give the other roots time to come on ; without 
which you cannot make good malt. 

$. 11. If you are deſirous of having your drink in Rules for 
the greateſt perfection, I would recommend it to mate. 
you to have regard to the following obſervations ; der for 
Firſt, to take great care that your malt be well ſcreen- brewing, 
ed, that being never thoroughly done by the malt- 
ſter ; and therefore ought to be done over again by 
you; for if you keep it, not being exceeding clean 
from duſt, and all manner of foulneſs, it will in a 
little time decay and corrupt, and will give an ill 
taſte to your drink, nor will that fine well, but be 
muddy.—Secondly, to let your malt ſettle five or 
ſix days in the ſack after you have ground it; for 
it will chen much better fall to flour, and grow dry, 
A az whereas 


— 
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whereas otherwiſe it will be clammy, and the water 
will not dilute it. Thirdly, the older your malt 
(but exceeding twelve months at leaſt) the better 
the time therefore for buying of malt is before any 
new barley can be threſhed out; for after new bar- 
ley comes to market the maltſter will be mixing the 
new malt with.the old, but old malt will go much 
farther than new.—Fourthly and laſtly, let your 
malt be well dried; for flack-dried malt will not 

keep; for keeping it ought to be well dried. 

- Cloſe preſ- F. 12. October the 4th (anno 1712) Mr. Hill- 

| _ N. man, maltſter, of Andover, viſiting me, we diſcourſ- 
judice to it. ed about making malt: Mr. Hillman faid, the act 
of parliament that laid the duty on malt was a gene- 
ral prejudice to it's being well made; for before the 
act the maltſters uſed to fling the barley out of the 
ciſtern or ſtone into the floor, and then caſt it for- 
ward again, that the ſour water might run off, and 

then fling it back into an heap, or a couch of on] 
ten or twelve inches thick, that it might lie eaſy ;— 
but now the maltſters, out of lucre of having the 
couch meaſure the leſs, thereby to leſſen the duty, 
fling the corn out of the ciſtern as wet as poſſibly 
they can, that the weight of it may preſs it the cloſer 
together, and to that end they lay it in a heap or a 
couch of twenty-four inches high, without flinging 
it off for the water to drain away, whereby the un- 


dermolt corn is preſſed ſo dry that it is killed, and 

* molds, Never works into malt, but“ finnows; and by this 
means the ſour water not running off gives the malt 

a ſour and churliſh taſte, which never wears off, — 

The damage the undermoſt barley receives (as above 

. deſcribed) trom the cloſe preſſure of it puts me in 
mind of the common expreſſion of the country-man 


who ſays, that when barley is firſt ſowed it ought to 
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lie 
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lie eaſy, the reaſon of which he knows not, but ob- 
ſervation and experience confirms him in it. From 
hence, it. may not be improper to borrow a hint 
how to account for the reaſon of it:--it ſeems to me, 
as ſome creatures, for example amongſt fiſhes the 
eel, or the miller's-thumb, will live with leſs air 
than other fiſhes, ſo alſo it_is with corn, amongſt 
which ſome ſorts of grain are eaſily ſuffocated and 
choaked, and the vegetable punctum ſaliens (or 
heart) ſtifled for want of a ſufficient pabulum of air 
in it's tender infancy, when oppreſſed with heavy 
wet clay; whereas in more porous earth, which 
lies light, and whereby there comes a freer acceſs 
of air to the ſeed, the vegetable progreſſion is ſup- 

rted and carried on in the ſeed. I think it may 
well be made a quzre whether barley ſowed in a pot 
of mold, and put into an air-pump, where the air is 
drawn out, would not rot and finnow, inſtead of 
growing,-- and whether, if the ſame experiment was 
to be made on barley and wheat put intoanair-pump, 
the wheat would not ſpear out with the help of a leſs 
quantity of air than the barley, becauſe we ſee 
wheat will grow under a cloſer, heavier, wetter, and 
colder earth, from whence the air is more excluded, 
than barley will do. — Thomas Beckley of Bourn, 
maltſter, ſays much to the ſame purpoſe with Mr. 
Hillman, and that ſometimes the keeping the barley 
longer in couch than ordinary for the exciſeman's 
coming contributes to the ſouring the malt; and 
the cloſe preſſing it in the ciſtern, by the deepneſs 
of it, whereby it lics the harder, hinders it alſo 
from coming. 


§. 13. An old and an experienced honeſt malt- 
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ſter did aſſure me,. — that if the germen, or the 412 on 
ſpire · end of the barley, which runs between the flour malted. 
and the rind, was not as high aſcended berween the 
rind as the root-end was pur forth. ſuch barley-corn 
was not tully malted, and that no more of the grain 


A a4 would 
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fine, 
clean. 
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would be converted to flour than as far upwards as 
the point of the germen ran, and that by biting the 


grain one might find the difference; for that * of 
the grain not malted would be hard and tough, and 


being ground would be fat, dauby, and clammy in 


the liquor, and would not drink it up. 

My maltſter ſent me malt, which my butler was 
not pleaſed with; he ſaid, there were many grains 
in every handful of it, which were not malted at 
all, and many grains that were but half malted, of 
which I might be ſatisfied, if 1 made trial in water; 
for the corn, which was not malted at all, would 
ſink to the bottom, and the half-malted grains 
would ſwim an-end, like a fiſhing-quill.—I called 
for a baſon of water to make the experiment, and 
found it to be true. 

$. 14. The maltſters have frequently a buſhel 
and an half increaſe in the quarter, when they 
do not ſcreen the coomb well, but in the London- 
trade there is not above a buſhel increaſe to be had, 
becauſe for that market the malt muſt be made very 
*-knot: if malt be ſent to London, and be not 
made knot, it will heat, and the coomb fall off in 
ſifting, and tumbling it out at the wharf, and then 
it will not hold out the meaſure it was ſent for, 
which will occaſion diſſatisfaction between the factor 
and the maltſter. N 

§. 15. I find they agree, that pale - dried malt, if 
care be taken to give it it's gentle heat with a ſoft 
fire, may be dried as hard as the higheſt- dried malt, 
though generally ſpeaking the pale-dried malt is 
ſlacker dried; but in caſe time be taken in drying 
it well, they know not why it ſhould not make as 
ſtrong drink as the high- dried malt, and both the 
malt and the drink keep as long. 

$. 16. Mr. Edwards ſays, that he has uſed, and 
brewed with a buſhel of wheat- malt, and twelve 
Euſhels of barley-malt to the hogſhead to his very 


good 
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good ſatis faction. — He alſo ſays, that Sir Robert 
Sawyer uſed always to put wheat, beans, and oats 
to his malt. He likewiſe ſays, that a buſhel or 
two of oat- malt to twelve buſhels of barley- malt 
will ripen the drink much ſooner ; — and further, 

that oat-malt and barley-malt equally mixed, as 
many of the country people here uſe it, makes very 
pretty, pert, ſmooth drink, and many in this coun- 
try (in Hants) ſow half barley, half oats, for that 
purpoſe, and call it Dredge. 

$. 17. 1696. Fern- dried malt is not of late years Of fern- 

looked on to be ſo good as malt dried with other dried mal. 
fuel, though ſome years ago it was in vogue, but 
people ſoon found their error : it uſed formerly to 
yield 2d. in the buſhel extraordinary, but now it 
yields 2d in the buſhel leſs. ——It makes the ale 
taſte maukiſh. 
$. 18. If malt be burnt, the longer it lies by the Of burnt 
better it will recover itſelf, loſe it's heat and loo oa wg 
paler : I had ſome drink made of malt, that being keeping. 
raſhed would have been quite ſpoiled, had it been 
uſed directly, but by keeping it a year and half by 
me it was ſo well recovered, that there was no lots 
in it. Pale malt is beſt to be brewed as ſoon as 
it is ground, but the high-coloured malt is better 
for being kept a while atter it is ground before it 
be brewed, becauſe it is too hard to break to pieces, 
and molder in it's flour, till the air by being im- 
bibed has looſened it's parts. 
$. 19. I find by my own, and the experience of Of ne and 
other obſerving maltſters, that for brewing drink od malt. 
malt is in perfection about three weeks or a month 
after it is made; for by that time the fire will be 
out of it, and it will then be fulleſt of ſpirit; where- 
as the more it ſlackens afterwards the more the ſpirits 
go off, and with them the ſtrength of the ſmell abates, 
as may eaſily be perceived. — Therefore, though 


malt 


7H ; 0+-P5.;$. 


malt takes leaſt damage kept in a great heap, yet 
find they all agree, that one had better make 1 
October drink with new malt than with old, be- 
cauſe if both years barley be equally good, the new 
malt will brew ſtronger drink than the old, but this 
more eſpecially holds in pale-dried malt, becauſe it 
may ſo happen that high-dried malt may. be fo 
{ſcorched as not to be mollified, or have the fire 
enough out of it for brewing till many months afterit's 
being made, and by long keeping that ſuffers leaſt. 
They hold that it is more profitable for the malt- 
ſter to ſell old malt than new, becauſe, before it is 
lacked, and while but newly come from the kiln, 
much more goes to the buſhel. 


. 


Of ſetting C 1. 
the hop hil- 
2 ye Aa 


R. Perdue, the greateſt hop-mer- 
chant in Wincheſter, ſays, he ſets 
his hop-hillocks at double the diſtance others gene- 
rally do, and that he is ſure he is a gainer by it; for 
thereby in poles, and otherwiſe, he is but at half 
charges, and has as good a burden of hops as other 
people; for the ſun having power to ſhine through 
the poles, and to ſtrike it's heat to the bottom, 
brings bloſſoms from the very bottom, the ſap being 
checked and dried up by the fun, whereas, when the 
poles are ſet thick, the hops carry bloſſoms only at 
the top —Quzre whether the ſamereaſon holds not, 
for ſetting beans thinner. 


Our author having but few remarks on hops, they, who 
de firs information in this particular, may conſult Mr. Miller's 
Dictionary, under the article Lupulus, where they will find a full 
account of this plant, with ſeveral curious experiments made 

by the Reverend ens Hales. — 


§. 2. Hops 
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-$. 2. Hops that feel clammy are the beſt; there - Of dont. 
fore may be choſe in the dark. e 
$. 3. The true virtue of the hop lies chiefly in of the hop- 
the ſeed, and not in the leaf, which but few under- feed. 
ſtand; they chooſe the hop by the colour of the leaf, 
whereas the brighteſt leaved hops are the worſt ſort, 
becauſe they are not full ripe, and conſequently were 
gathered when the ſeed was in the milk, whereby it 
ſhrinks to nothing; but the hop in perfection has a 
nut-brown leaf, and it's ſeed being full ripe has a 
pith ; which is what gives the grateful bit- 
ter, though the generality of people are ignorant 
of this. 


$. 4. Hop-poles for the ſecond year ought to be Of hop- 

ſixteen foot long, the firſt year wanting none; Pes. 

the third year they ought to be twenty foot long ; 

after that twenty-five foot, and never longer. — If 

the girt of a twenty-five foot pole be eight inches at 

the butt-end, it is reckoned a compleat pole : aſh is 
better for poles than withy by five ſhillings in the 

hundred, in the twenty-five foot poles. 


GRAZING. 


$. 1. IT ſeems to me (as before hinted) that the Jews ſxil- 
Grecians, Romans, Phœnicians, &c. de- — 1 

rived their huſbandry from the Jews; for it is not L 

to be ſuppoſed, but that Abraham, Iſaac, and Ja- caue. 

eob, and his ſons, who were ſuch wiſe perſons as 

they are recorded to have been, and ſo converſant 

in cattle, muſt be excellently ſkilled in that branch” 

ol huſbandry. See Gen. xxxiv. 5. - And that 


acob's ſons were wiſe perſons may be ſeen by their 
conduct before Joſeph their brother. — That Moſes, 
who was excellently ſkilled in all the learning of the 
A gyptians, and afterwards kept his father Jethro's 
flock forty years, muſt by means of his advantages 
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in education have made vaſt diſcoveries in the na- 


ture of cattle is moſt certain, and what converſe the 
patriarchs had with all the eaſtern nations, whereby 
thoſe nations might be informed, is well known. 

$. 2. Doctor Patrick in his comment on Gen. 
xxix. obſerves that Rachel's name in Hebrew ſigni- 
fies a ſheep. — And Varro derives many ancient 
families from the names of cattle. Lib. 2. c. 1. 
De ruſtica. -— — And lib. 1. fo. 29. he ſays, the 
paſtoral care was the firſt employment in the world, 
and that agriculture came in of later years. It ſeems 
indeed that thoſe names, that honourable families 
anciently aſſumed to themſelves, were borrowed 
from the names of cattle, as thinking the paſturage 
of them more profitable than tilling the ground; — 
and we find of Jacob, notwithſtanding his flocks 
were ſo large, that yet his proviſion of corn was but 
from year to year; for in the ſecond year of the fa- 
mine in Ægypt he wanted corn, ſo that it ſeems he 
thought it more profitable to trade in cattle, and 
their fleeces, than to go to markets with corn. 
It is to be obſerved that Rachel kept the ſheep, as 
being an honourable employment, not but ſhe had 
others under her as aſſiſtants and ſervants.—G O D 
himſelf is named the ſhepherd of Iſrael: ſheep-ſhear- 
ing, not reaping of corn, was their greateſt feſtival. 
See Patrick, fo. 506. — In the hot countries it 
appears, that their cuſtom was to bring their flocks 
to the wells, and into ſhades, to drink in the heat 
of the day, and, when that was abated, to drive 
them to feed again, as appears from Geneſis xxxix. 
7. lt is yet high day, &c. See Doctor Patrick's 
Comment; and Cant. i. 7. — and Palladius in his 
Calendar ſays, that the cattle uſed to be drove out 
to feed in the ſummer evenings, when the dew firſt 
began to fall, ſo that then they uſed to tend their 


cattle late, and the morning dew was alſo taken by 
| them, 
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them, which, and Virgil's ſaying, Et ros in tenera 
pecori gratiſſimus herba, is contrary to our practice; 
and ſee Varro, I. 2. c. 13.—Notwithſtanding how- 
ever what may have been conjectured by various 
writers, and the preference given by them to the 
paſtoral charge, in regard to it's antiquity, it is plain 
from Geneſis iv. 2. that and agriculture were near 
of the ſame date, for Abel was a keeper of ſheep, 
and Cain, the elder brother, a tiller of the ground. 
$. 3. Mr. Brown, in his Vulgar errors, fo. 41. 
obſerves, that if ſheep have any black, or deep ruſſet 
in their faces, they want not the ſame about their 
legs and feet; that black hounds have mealy 
mouths and feet ;—that black cows, which have any 
white in their tails, do not miſs of ſome in their 
bellies, and if all white in their bodies, yet, if black 
mouthed, their ears and feet maintain the ſame 
colour, 


$. 4. That Jacob's ſheep brought forth ſpeckled of party. 
cattle, 


lambs, on viewing the rods at the time of conce 

tion, is imputed by Patrick to the divine will rather 
than to the force of imagination; yet he owns, that St. 
Auſtin, and ſome others, imputed it to the operation 
of natural cauſes, and alledges the like thing done in 
Spain between horſes and mares. —Lord Pembroke 
told me, it was common 1n Spain to cover a mare 
with a Turkiſh carpet, and to lay another before 
her, when they brought the ſtallion to cover her. 
l have always obſerved, that it is a common 
expreſſion, on ſeeing a party-coloured horſe, to ſay, 
* He was begot on a common :” it being ſuppoſed, 
that there the mare might, at the time of conception, 
have ſeveral different coloured horſes in view. 


But no wonder that theſe arts are not mentioned in 
the Rei ruſticæ ſcriptores, they not being practiſed 
by the Romans; for their endeavours were to avoid 
party-coloured breed, either in ſheep, . 8 
orn 
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horned cattle; for which reaſon they would not 
keep ſuch cattle of any ſort, of either ſex; and it 
ſeems to me, that Jacob propoſed to Laban the 
ring-ſtreaked, ſpotted, and ſpeckled cattle for his 
hire, not only as unlikely to proceed from the white 
cattle, but alſo as the cattle: of leſs value than the 
white cattle ; for in theſe countries, as has been be- 

fore remarked, they did not affe& cattle of med]! 
colours, and, as it is likely, becauſe they thought 
. thoſe cattle of the worſe natures, as not having been 
created ſo from the beginning; all cattle at firſt 
being of one colour in the ſame individual, as 
black, white, red, &c. and the mixture of colours 
whereby their natures are weakened, ariſing from 
the copulation of males and females of different 

colours. | | 

Cattlein F. 5. The ſtronger and richer the land is, the 
low caſe more muſt cattle be kept up to a good pitch; for, 
— x if on ſuch land cattle are in the winter ſuffered to 
rich land. run to poverty, or are brought into it poor, they'll 
- be liable to the yellows, and the blain, and moſt fort 
of diſtempers; for it is the ſame as if you ſhould 
offer ſtrong meats to weak ſtomachs, or to perſons 
in a low ſtate of health.—It was agreed by farmer 
Chivers, farmer Harding, farmer Earle, and farmer 
Stevens of Pomeroy (notable Wiltſhire dairy-men) 
that cattle in good caſe, and in heart, would for a 
little while feed on the coarſeſt fodder, be it ſtraw or 
hay, which cattle low in caſe, would ſtarve before 
they would touch, and therefore ſuch cattle have the 
weeaker ſtomachs. | | 
Obſerva- F. 6. Great cattle chooſe to feed with their heads 
tion on f from the ſun both morning and afternoon, feeding a 
ros in tene · different way in the afternoon from what they did in 
ri, c. the morning.— Our cattle in England, ſeem not to 
care to feed among the dew in the morning before 
ſun-riſe ; but like to tay till the ſun has began to 
warm 
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warm it; ſo that it ſeems the ſaying of Virgil, — 
Et ros in tenera pecori 2 herba,“— 
n 


ſhould be underſtood in England of the dew after 
ſun- riſe; perhaps in Italy, where the days are ſo hot 
and the graſs in the day-time roaſted with the ſun, 
the cattle may like to lick up the dew early in the 
morning, and doubtleſs in England our cattle vary 
much in their hours of feeding between ſummer and 
winter. 


333 


$. 7. I obſerve in the hill-country, that in ſum- Cattle 


chooſe the 


mer-time cattle covet to paſture on the higheſt part higbeſt 
of the field, for ſake of air, and go not down to the ground in 


low part of the ground to feed, it lying cloſe from 
the air, til] towards the evening, when the bottom 
of the field is alſo cool; the oxen likewiſe, which 
come from the plough, and are hungry, will go up 
to the height till towards ſun- ſet, though that part 
be very bare of graſs. My ſhepherd faid, on a 
certain day, that he would drive my ſheep into the 
road on the waſte to feed, becauſe the day was cool 
and airy ; for, ſaid he, it I drive them thither in a 
hot ſultry day, they will not feed, but will lie in the 
rutts. The reaſon for their doing ſo, as I conceive, 
is, becauſe they find great relief by the ſtream of air 
which runs along the rutts, as in a channel, when 
perhaps no motion of air is ſenſibly to be perceived 
elſewhere. 


hot wea- 
ther, 


$. 8. When cattle in ſummer-time go late to Sign from 


ſhade, and come out from ſhade earlier than ordina- 
ry, to go to feed, it is a ſhrewd ſign their commons 
grow ſhort. 


their going 
to feed, 


$. 9. Large cattle will taint poor ground with Of cattle 


paſturing on it, and will make mamocks, that they 
will leave and not eat; when at the ſame time, in 
rich land, and a good paſture, they would eat up all 
the graſs clean; and that this ſhould be ſo ſtands to 
reaſon, becauſe, at beſt the poor ground not being 

very 


tainting 
ground, 
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very toothſome, a little addition to it of unſavouri- 
neſs, by piſſing or dunging, will occaſion the cattle 


to forſake that part, eſpecially about June, when 


poor ground begins to fall off from growing; 
whereas in good ſweet ground the taint does not near 


ſo much overcome the ſweetneſs of the graſs, and for 
variety's ſake it may be pleaſant and grateful to the 
cattle, there being {till a conſiderable degree of na- 


tural ſweetneſs left to recommend it. In poor 
22 ſuch as hill- country- downs, the ſheep will 


feed them down cloſe, notwithſtanding the ill favour 


clover. 


of their tails: the reaſon for the ſheep feeding them 
ſo bare and cloſe is apparent; for, wherever they 
lay their tails, there is time for ſuch part to out- 
grow the taint, the graſs being always Len young, 


and tender, and in a ſpringing and growing conditi- 
on, which is not the caſe in poor hill country ground 


ſet apart for paſture for great cattle, which muſt 
therefore be hained, ſo as to be raiſed to a good bite, 


for the graſs that may be tainted in ſuch paſtures, is 


of a good length, and the greateſt part that is above 
ground is tainted; when great cattle therefore are 
Ba to eat it, they may be obſerved to walk along 
biting the tops of it; that is, ſuch part as has grown 
up ſince the taint.  -- - 


Of feeding F. 10. In caſe you deſign the feed of the ſecond 


year's broad - clover for your cows and horſes, as not 
having provided new broad-clover for them, of one 
year's growth; ſuch ſecond year's broad-clover, 
deſigned for the ſupport of your cows and horſes, 
ought not, in our hiil-country, to have been fed the 
firſt year, but with cows, and a few horſes ; for if 
ſuch ground be fed with ſheep the firſt ſummer, it 
will much damage the produce of the ſecond year ; 
becauſe they will wound, and bite into the roots of 
the clover. | | 


$. 11. It 
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8. 11. It had been a very dry and burning hot ſea- Cattle fed 
fon for fix weeks, ting the 23 N April, 3. 
and all May, (anno 1702) and I had an hundred little or no 
ſheep and three beaſts fatting in broad-clover : I of- ter. 1 
ten thought my ſervants had neglected to drive them | 
to water: for they had no water in the paſture : ſo, | ] 
not truſting to my ſervants, I drove my Moons 
myſelf, in the evening, to water, but could not per- 
ſuade them to. taſte it, neither that day, nor the 
next: I alſo drove my ſheep t6 water, and waited 
patiently on them half an hour, but could not per- 
ſuade them to touch it. I obſerved the dung of the | 
— to be very moiſt; and fat, and pappy like 
cow's-dung ; whereas, when ſheep feed in other 
grabs, they are naturally very dry, and coſtive : 
rom whence I infer, that the leaves and ſtalks of 
the broad-clover being ſo juicy, no cattle need ſo 
much water with it as with other graſs, if they may 
not even do without any at all, [i 
$. 12. Farmer Miles of Holt aſſured me, that ot cattle 
about them, in Wilts, oxen and cows were in great at 
danger of being ſwelled by being put into broad- ver. 
clover, whenever any rain came, though it was dry 
when they were put in : they had alſo, he faid, in 
thoſe parts, loſt ſheep by putting them into broad- 
cloyer, and into green wheat likewiſe, in the ſpring. | 
I faid, I had this ſpring (anno 1720) fed my wheat 
down with my flock, by putting them in for two 
hours in a morning, after they came from fold ; and 
I had found no hurt by it. — He replied, he ſuppoſ- 
ed that would do them no harm, but what harmed 
them was keeping them in longer, and letting them 
lie down. | | 
$. 13. A farmer in my neighbourhood had like 9! ſetting 
to have loſt ſeyeral oxen this year, (1720) by put- „ind from 
ting them into broad-clover, though he watched a beaſt al 
( them: one of them being ſo much blown, that he feel. 
„„ „ thought ver. 
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thought he could not be ſaved, the farmer ignorant- 

ly ſtruck the bullock with his pen- knife into the 

hollow place under the free- bone, under the loin, 

which was wrong, and the bullock died; whereas, 

he ſhould have taken a pair of ſtrong pinchers, and 

| in that hollow place have taken hold with them on 

the bullock's hide, and have pulled it from the fleſh | 

with all his ſtrength, and then have ſtruck his pen- | 

knife into the hide only that he had looſened, and | 

not into the bullock's fleſh, whereby his guts were 
hurt, but, inſtead of that, ſhould have run in be- 

| tween the hide and the fleſh, and a wind would have 

iſſued out ſtrong enough to have put out a candle, 

In caſe a bullock, not thus blaſted, has a blain, do 

the ſame thing, by lifting 5 the hide in the ſame 

place, and then make but a ſmall orifice, ſo as to 


a e 


thruſt in a pen-knife only, and a great deal of wind 
| will iſſue out. 

I was ſpeaking afterwards to an old experienced 
farmer on this ſubject, and he ſaid, he had not in 
thirty years time loſt a cow by broad-clover, nor did 
he think it more dangerous than other grafs, unleſs 
cattle came hungry to it out of the ftraw-barton, or 
were very poor in caſe; for then they would knaw 
it unreaſonably, and it was very groſs and windy ; 
but cows that had the ſame ſpring been firft in other 
graſs, would not be very greedy of it, nor would, in 
that caſe, over-fill themſelves ; for they will eat any 
graſs of the field before broad-clover. 

I believe broad-clover is not ſo apt to hurt cattle 

on our dry hills as on the deep lands. alſo be- 
lieve, the thicker it is ſowed it is the leſs apt to hurt 
| becauſe it runs the finer. 

The reafon, as I conceive, why broad-clover is 
apter to blow a cow than a horſe, is, becauſe a cow 
licks it in with her tongue, at a greater length, and 
ſwallows it larger than a horſe does; for he chews it 


more, 
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more, as not chewing it over again as the cow does 
in the cud, and ſo it goes firſt down into the cow's 
ſtomach more groſs, and with leſs of the ſalival juice 


to correct it than that which the horſe ſwallows 


down has. 


Another farmer of my acquaintance in Wiltſhire 
had two beaſts died with the riſe of graſs, by put- 
ting them into the aftermaſs of his mead, which was 
very luſcious, it having had a mighty quick growth 
occaſioned by warm rain; and his cattle having for 
ſome time fared hard, they eat fo greedily on their 
being firſt put into the attermaſs, that they quite 
choaked up their firſt ſtomach, called the farding- 
bag; for, upon opening the cows, that ſtomach 
was found full of raw indigeſted graſs. 

Mr. Bachelour of 4 ſhmonſworth, and farmer 
Crapp, and farmer Biggs, diſcourſing upon broad- 
clover, farmer Biggs ſaid, by mixing it with hop- 
clover, he had never loſt a cow in his life; and ſo 

ſaid farmer Crapp. | 


$. 14. The ſummer, anno 1717, being ſhowery, on feeding 


the hop-clover came up thicker than ever I knew it, 


harveſt, to flower; and we were forced to turn the 
barley-ſwarths, on account of the great quantity of 
hop-clover that we unavoidably cut off by the ſcythe 
with the barley. I hoped therefore, that ſo great a 
bite ot hop-clover, as my fatting-oxen might have 
after harveſt, would bring them forward, they being 
well advanced in fleſh before; and the hop-clover 
being ſweet, I had great expectations from it; but 
for a fortnight I could only keep my oxen to hold 
their fleſh, and then for another tortnight I found 
they loſt fleſh, though the bite of the clover did not 
ſo abate, but that it ſeemed thick enough to ſupport 
them: my working oxen alſo filled themſelves very 


well for near a fortnight ; but when the head of the 


B b 2 hop- 


oxen with 


N hop: clo 
and grew to that height among the barley, as, at „. 
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hop-clover was taken off, they fell off their fleſh. 
My ox-hind ſaid, the cattle were forced to pull 
up ſo much of the barley-ſtubble with the graſs, 
that it greatly abated the goodneſs of it. From 
hence for the future I may learn experience, and 
know how far I may depend on ſuch hop-clover for 
fatting my working oxen. 

Cows, ſheep, and all forts of cattle, will chooſe 
rather to feed on broad-clover, if it be kept down 
pretty cloſe, than on hop-clover, when it has once 
run into flower ; for of the two the hop-clover is the 
bitterer. 

What $ 15. My ground will almoſt fat cattle in ſpring, 
den. when the ſap is fluſh ; but it muſt be the aſtermaſs 
tle in Sep- Of good ground only, when September and Octo- 
tembe: and ber comes, that will ſupport a bullock, and carry 
October. him on when near fat : the poverty of graſs at that 
time may be ſeen by it's dying away, or loſing it's 
colour: then ſuch graſs is loſt on a bullock. 

Of winter- F. 16. Mr. Biſſy (my tenant in Wilts) a very ex- 
rowet, &e. perjenced grazier, was telling me, how much a beaſt 
would thrive with his winter-ſtraw, in caſe he had 
the liberty of going abroad, and, befides his ſtraw, 
icking up ſome winter-rowet, which would give 
kim a better ſtomach to his ſtraw.-—1I replied, —I 
found that by experience ; but our hill-country- 
meads contained ſo few acres, they would not afford 
much winter-rowet z but, ſaid I, though rower, 
which 1s of a deadiſh nature, and afforded the cattle 
I'ttle better than a change only, made the ſtraw 
more grateful, yet I obſerved, by giving them with 
their todder a taſte of the firſt ſpring-graſs, which 
was luſcious and gnaſh, nothing would ſooner wean 
them from, and take them more off their ſtomachs, 
not only to ſtraw, but to the beſt hay alſo; and 
therefore I carefully kept them from ſuch graſs.— 
He replied, it was, generally ſpeaking, very true; 
Nt” but 
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but yet that their ſpring- graſs beaſts would (before 
the quantity of graſs was ſufficient for a mainte- 
nance wholly thereon) eat heartily of ſtraw or hay, 
early in the morning, and whilſt the dew was on the 

rals ; for in the ſpring the cattle do not care for 
ſuch graſs early in the morning, nor till it has been 
warmed by the ſun, and the dew taken off it ; be- 
cauſe ſuch graſs is very cold by the wet lying on it, 
and the juices are then as yet unconcocted, and you 
may ſee the bullocks, at ſuch time, ſtand under the 
hedges, forbearing to feed till the dew is off. — All 
this ſeems very reaſonable, whereas on the contrary, 
in the ſummer-time, when the crudities of the grals 
are taken off, all cattle are more deſirous of feeding 
in the mornings and evenings, white the dew 1s on 
the graſs; in which ſenſe only Virgil is to be un- 
derſtood, when he ſays, Et ros in tenera peco- 
ri gratiſſimus herba.” 


$. 17. I lopt ſeveral pollard-oaks this ſpring Oak buds, 
poiſon to 


(anno 1705} whilſt in bud, and let the loppings lie, 
in order to be faggotted: the beaſts of the common 
came and browſed on them, and the oak-buds killed 
five of the udder-cattle ; ſee therefore, and prevent 
ſuch evil for the future. 


§. 18. I was telling my ox hind, I doubted ſome Calves wilt 


weanling-calves I had wanted water. He laid, that 


not eat if 
they wand 


was eaſy to be ſeen; for, if they ſuffered for want water. 


of water, they would not fill themſelves, though 
there was never ſa much graſs, but would louk 
mighty hollow and thin, and go about bleating. 

Varro adviſes to water cattle twice a day in the 
ſummer and once in the winter. 

This winter (anno 1718) I was fully convinced of 
the great advantage it was to cattle to have water at 
command in their toddering-yards, ſo as to have re- 

a Boves æſtate ad aquam apellendos bis, hyeme ſemel. Var. 


fol. 56. 
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Stalled- 


oxcen not to 
be kept too 


Cle. 


r 

courſe to it when they pleaſed; for the cattle in my 
cow-yard where they have no water, (but when 
they are drove to it, ard tiat but once, or at moſt 
twice a day, and ſometimes are neglected, or drove 
unſeaſonably) were in general much more out of 
countenance, and leaner than four or five cows that 
the parſon joiſted for me, and which fed on the ſame 
ſtraw, it being the tythe of my farm. — The diffe- 
rence lay only in this, that his cows went when they 
would to the pond in his yard. Gentlemen: farmers, 
having ſo many irons in the fire, ought to depend as 
little as may be on ſervants, but ſhould provide 
ſuch conveniencies as may, as much as poſlible, 
anſwer the ſame ends, without the care and trouble 
of ſervants. 

I wintered this year (1719) twenty two-years 
yearlings in the French-graſs, where they had alſo 
the running in the woods, and were foddered in the 
ſtraw-houſe, and thus they lived very luſty till 
March, wher, the rowet being gone in the field, and 
the bud beginning to ſwell in the coppice, I was 
forced to remove them, and bring them wholly to 
ſtraw; I was afraid they would have been much 
pinched, their rowet being gone, and loſing their 
range, and being confined to the backſide ; and for 
three or four days they ſeemed to look hollow; but 
then they fill-d again, and did very well, and I do 
not a little impute their doing ſo well to their having 
plenty of water at command, and to the warmth of 
the yard: I note this, that I may not fear the conſe- 
quence in ſuch another year. | 

- $. 19. Stalled-oxen, if tied up to the houle, 
which is cloſe. have been found of late years (ſince 
170 a) not to hold to their ſtomachs ſo well as when 
one ſide of the houſe is open, like a penthouſe ; be- 
cauſe, when an ox grows fat, he is naturally very 
hot; therefore it is beſt to have the ſides of the fat- 

Ung- 
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ting houſes open. In yoking- time, whilſt they 
plough them, if they ſlip a cord, they never fight, 
but when fatting, it is likely they may. 
$. 20. Farmer Elford of Dorſetſhire ſays, that 3 
cattle, which are uſed to be houſed on nights in 
winter, will be tender, and expect it, and will in 
winter fall away in their fleſh if they have it not; 
therefore he, not having the conveniency of houſing 
them, takes care not to buy a cow, if he perceives 
ſhe has been uſed to be houſed. ] aſked him how 
he could perceive that by a cow in a fair; he ſaid, 
very eaſily ; for ſuch a cow would have the hair of 
her ſides towards her tail clung with dung; which 
they, who bring her to market, cannot get off with- 
out great difficulty; the hair will ſooner come away 
than they can ſeparate the dung from it. 
$. 21. Poor cattle may be kept to their good be- Cattlein 
haviour by ſlight incloſures ; but by experiencel find, 8950 or 
that cattle well kept, and high in proof, mult have firong 
very ſtrong bounds, elſe, when they riſe in caſe, they bounds. 
will ſoon break through, eſpecially if they want wa- 
ter, or take a diſlike to their paſture. 
$. 22. The annexed figure repreſents a clog to 8 for 
hang at the bottom of a yoke, or ſhackle, to pre- de 
vent a beaſt from leaping; it may be increaſed ac- 
cording to the bigneſs of the beaſt, 
Co 
b 


— —— — 


a a 


c, the hole through which the ſhackle comes. —— 
b, eighteen inches. a a, three foot long, 


: E . Of bells to 
$. 23. Being to ſend five yearlings to the coppices, hang on 
that I might hear whereabouts they were, I was to __ 


put on bells; ſo I bid my wood-man get withs for into the 
i | B b 4 the woods. 
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the bells. He ſaid, by no means; for a with would be 
apt to gall their necks, and the flies would blow the 
ſore places, and, beſides that, withs would be apt to 
hang in the buſhes ; but a good ſtrong whitleather 
collar would do very well; but, ſaid he, an iron col- 
lar, made of a ſmooth plate, is better, and will not 
gall, and the bell will ſound much better than either 
with a with, or a whitleather collar ; becauſe the 
iron collar holds the bell off from reſting on their 
breaſts ; whereas, with the other collars, the bell lies 
on their breaſts, whereby the ſound will be deaden- 
ed. N © LL 


FODDERING. 


Of cenve- &. 1. IN the foddering-yards of backſides, or other 
— = out-houſes, to have ſeveral diviſions, over 
foddering- and above what is conſtantly uſed, has great conve- 
yard. niencies in it; one of which is, that in them you 
may diſpoſe of a two-yearling cow, or another cow, 
at the time of bulling ; not only to keep them from 
a bull, but from the other beaſts alſo, that would be 
Jeaping ſuch a cow, whereby they may hurt each 
other, &c. —— Eſpecially cows forward with calf 
will be apt to warp by leaping a bulling-cow. 
Carle 9. 2. The open winters make hay the deareſt, if 
_— will hard froſt and ſnow come at the forehand of them 
rot do for if cattle once come to fodder, they muſt be held 
without it. to jt, or they will receive great damage. — In waſhy 
weather all the hay one can give to cattle will not 
make them thrive, but in dry froſty weather they'll 
thrive with their meat. | 


Catt'e $. 3. I am affured by a farmer of Woodhay, in 
88 my neighbourhood, in the vale, that there is abun- 
hay. dance of hay there ſo four and ruſhy, that it is not ſo 
ood for cattle as ftraw in a good year, and he has 

own cattle to grow louſy on ſuch hay. | 


I was 
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I was telling this to another farmer, and he ſaid, 
it was true, and that ſuch fodder ought to be given 
to cattle but a little at a time, ſo as not to cloy 
them; for, if they ſhould be once cloyed with it, 
they would ſtarve rather than feed on it, 

$. 4. Anno 1704, I let my cows go at large Cows uſed 
from their foddering-yard, during the winter, and *2 beg. wil 
ſo on till April, when they picked up ſome graſs ; firaw 
and thoſe that had calved I baited with hay: the 
conſequence of which was plainly this, that by Mid- 
April my cows would not ſtand to eat any ſtraw at 
all, but were, during the months of March and 
April, ſo weaned from ſtraw, by baits of graſs and 
hay, that they fell off from their ſtraw quite, and 
grew much leaner, and worle in fleſh than they had 
been, and apparently worſe than the farmer's cows, 
which were, after the winter months, wholly pent 
up to their ſtraw, and to the pond. 

$ 5. All ſorts of cattle that chew the cud, as Cattle that 
ſheep, cows, &c. care not to graze after each other, —_— 5 
nor to eat one another's leavings in the foddering- to eat after 
yards; but cattle that do not chew the cud will eat ga- 
after thoſe that do, and vice verſa. _ 

$. 6. ® Pliny tells us, where hay was ſcarce it of chaff. 
was uſual to feed their cattle with chaff and barley- 
ſtraw. Of chaff, ſays he, that is the beſt ſort, 
which is the thinneſt and ſmalleſt, and neareſt to 
duſt; the beſt therefore is from millet, the next 
from barley, and the worſt from wheat, except it 
be for hard- labouring beaſts. 

$. 7. On ſound experience I am convinced, that Cattle muſt 
in our hill-country we ought not to have any depen- not Þe fent 


from the 
| foddering- 
a Ubi fœni inopia eſt, ſtramento paleam quærunt, hordei yard, in the 
ſtipulam bubus gratiſümam ſervant : —— Palea (chaff] plures bill-coun- 


gentium pro fœno atuntur ; melior ea quæ tenuior, minutiorque at {Fm the 
et pulveri propior, ideo optima e milio, proxima ex hordeo, W. e ol 
ima ex tritico, præterquam jumentis opere laborantibus. 
Plin. lid. 18. c. 30. 
dence 
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dence on ſending our cattle out of the foddering- 
yard to graſs before the middle of May, and there- 

fore we ought to be provided with winter - fodder 

for cows accordingly; for this year (1720) there 

was a very wet ſpring, and it continued ſo through- 

out March, April, and May, and yet the natural 
paſture-grounds did not afford a bite for the great 
cattle till the middle of May; indeed the hop-clover 
might be fit to ſupport them a fortnight ſooner ; but 

it is a hard matter, tho* one ſhould have a good 
ſtock of that graſs, to get the ſhepherd's leave to 

. hayn it from the ſheep for that end, he ſtands ſo 
much in need of the hop-clover graſs for his ſheep 
from the middle of March to the beginning of May. 

To fodder F. 8. At the beginning of winter, ſuppoſe the 

— tay latter end of October, and a good part of Novem- 

mornings. ber, while cattle ſtil] continue out in the field at 
graſs, it is very neceſſary to fodder them early in 

the morning, while the hoar-froſt hangs on the 
graſs, which they will not eat Kindly of till the ſun 
| has warmed it. 

Pf racks, F. 9. The ſtradling racks are beſt for foddering, 
if made ſtrong enough, i. e. ſo as not to be over- 
turned ; for theſe racks may be lifted up as the 
dung mixen riſes, which thoſe fixed in the ground 
cannot be, 

Cribs better F. 10. It is a practice in many places, eſpecially 

3 in the vale, to tie their cow-beaſts up to a rack to 

country, fodder; but if one rightly reflects on the places 

| where it is done, we ſhall find it only uſed where 
the fodder is good, being either hay, or very good 
ſtraw; but in the hill-country of Hampſhire, where 
the cattle have itraw-fodder only, and that not ſo 
ood as the ſtraw in the vale, the cuſtom is to tod- 
er their cows in racks, or cribs, in the open yard, 
which they think better than tying their cattle up to 
racks in houſes; for tho' in cold and rainy weather 
| the 
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the houſes may keep their loins dry, yet in countries 
Where the fodder is coarſe, eſpecially after wet and 
backward harveſts, when the ſpirit of the ſtraw is 
waſhed out by the rain, the giving cattle ſtraw from 
racks, from whence they cannot pick and chooſe, 
as from cribs they may, is judged to tend to the 
impoveriſhing the cattle, whereas in cribs they can 
pick the ſweet from the coarſe. 
Aſking a great grazier in Somerſetſhire, in what 
method he ted his fatting-beaſts, he told me, 
he thought it was beſt for them to reach up to a 
rack. — | ſaid, I thought not, becauſe reaching 
and hawling might give frequent qualms to the 
ſtomach of a fatting- beaſt, eſpecially when near fat. 
He replied, he did not know but it might; yet if 
you give them their meat from under them, they 
will blow upon it, and ſpoil half of it; ſo that, if 
their meat be given them from under them, it ought 
to be given to them ſo little at a time, that their 
breath may not taint it. 


& 11. My ſhepherd aſſures me, that my ſheep, Rath-ripe 
ſtraw not 


and other cattle will not eat my ſpring-vetches made ,* 2 


into winter-fodder fo well as they will the winter- fod 
vetches, the halm of the latter having, he ſays, more late-ripe. 


ſtrength and ſpirit in it than that of the former, the 
halm of which is looſe and woolly. — This ſeems 
very reaſonable to me, for- the ſpring-vetches, and 
the ſtraw of rath-ripe corn of all kinds run in a pa- 
rallel, as white, and black oat- ſtraw, rath-ripe, and 
late-ripe barley-itraw, and I believe the ſame may 
be ſaid of rath-ripe pvas- ſtraw, and great partridge 
peas- ſtraw. 

Several farmers in my neighbourhood have af- 
firmed to me, that the ſtraw of the Patney barley, 
otherwiſe the rath-ripe barley, was hollower, and not 
ſo good fodder as the other; but farmer Farthing of 
the Iſle of Wight aſſures me, that his cattle eat his 

white 


der as 
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white oat-ſtraw better than his black; and Mr. 
Smith of Biſhop-Canons tells me, that his cattle eat 
rath-ripe barley- ſtraw better than late- ripe; ſo that 
it ſeems, the ſtraw of thoſe countries runs finer than 
ours, their land better agreeing with the grain. 
Cattle pre- F. 12. There is a manifeſt difference in cattle's 
fer ſtraw eating their fodder, when freſh threſhed, and when 


end of ogg it has been threſhed two or three days, eſpecially if 
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the ſtraw be but indifferent, and coarſe fodder. — 
I have been often ſenſible of this, but more particu- 
larly this year (1719) in foddering with peas-halm, 
when the cattle cat it very well all the week-days, 
"while it was given to them as faſt as it was threſhed, 
but ſome, that had lain all Sunday on the floor, 
they eat but indifferently on Monday; and the more 
ſo, becauſe a dry cold wind had blown on it through 
the crevices of the barn- door. This alſo the man, 
who threſhed the peas and gave the ſtraw to the cat- 


1 tle, ſaid was manifeſt to him. 
— pre-, 9. 13. It is ſaid, the longer the halm of the corn 
ferred to is the worſe it is for fodder; the ſhorteſt ſtraw makes 
long. always the beſt fodder, 
Oat-fraw F. 14. I aſked farmer William Sartain of 
1 todder, Broughton, Wilts, his opinion of oat- ſtraw to fod- 
anc why. der cattle with. His opinion was, that it ought 
not to be given frequently to cattle for fodder, but 
only a little now and then, by way of change ; for, 
he apprehended, there was a roughneſs or harſhneſs 
in that ſtraw, which made the gums of beaſts, or 
the roofs of their mouths ſore, and ſaid it was the 
opinion of many that it ſet their teeth on- edge. 
But whatever was the cauſe, or howſoever they were 
affected, certain it was, that after the cattle had been 
held to oat-ſtraw awhile they went off their ſtomachs, 
nor would they heartily fall to other ſtraw, nor even 
to hay, after it. -— Another farmer afterwards in 
92 97 diſcourſe 
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diſcourſe affirmed it was diſagreeable to cattle, and 
ought not to be given them too often, nor too 
much at a time, and he thought that it's tough- 
neſs might looſen their teeth by the ſtrength they 
were forced to uſe to chew it, aud fo it made them 
unfit to maſticate other meat for ſome time after- 


wards. 
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$. 15. Farmer Biggs and farmer Crapp viſiting Barley- 
me, the former ſaid, he doubted his fodder would ſtraw of 


fall ſhort, becauſe he had ſowed fo much of his bar- 


eed ſowed 
on one 


ley on one earth, and his ſtraw was much the worſe earth bad 
for it—— Neither farmer Crapp nor I could well fodder. 


apprehend that: but ſaid he, the man who threſhed 
for me, told me, that he had obſerved it to be ſo. 
Il afterwards aſked ſeveral farmers and threſhers 
concerning it, each apart : they ſeemed to be at a 
loſs how it ſhould be,—but at laſt I found one, who 
readily replied, he had often heard it accounted ſo, 
and that the ſtraw of ſuch barley was much deader 
than that of barley ſowed on two earths, and that it 
would ſtarve cattle, if held long to it. —I can 
conceive no reaſon for it, except it is becauſe barley 
ſowed on one earth is generally ſowed on poor, light, 
or white land, — and ſo the ſtraw cannot be fed 


with ſo much ſap and juice as otherwiſe it might be, 


and therefore may be drier at harveſt than the ſtraw 
of corn ſown on richer land, and which in it's own 
nature may require two carths.—An old labourer 
of mine agreed with Biggs's threſher, and ſaid he 
could tell one- earth barley from that ſowed on two 
earths by mowing it; but I could not learn how. 


$. 16. Mr. Smith of Wilts aſſures me, that, Peas-hatm 
amongſt them, they give not barley-ſtraw to their for fodder, 


horſes, but peas-ſtraw, if it be anywiſe well houſed, 
and that they always look on the great partridge peas- 
ſtraw to be better fodder (cæteris paribus) than the 


ſmall partridge peas- ſtraw. This I mention here, be- 
Caulk: 
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XC *canſe 1 have aboye noted, that rath-ripe ſtraw of all 
70 kings is worſe fodder than late · ripe ſtraw is. Mr. 
Smith alſo ſays, if their beans are well houſed, they 
| give their horſes bean-ſtraw, and they eat it yery 
When peas-halm has fallen all 1088 on the 
nd, and laid for ſome time, as it may ſometimes 
0, till the graſs ſhall grow through it, ſuch peas- 
bualm is not fit for fodder, the leaves being in a man- 
ner rotted off, and the halm is only fit for dung. 
Thiſtles uf. © §. 17. If thiſtles are cut young, when they are 
ed for fod - withered the cattle will lick them up, though, 
Ix whilſt they are green and growing, they will not 
touch them. 
— y, $. 18. Elm: leaves gathered green, and ſuffered 
. to dry in the ſun upon the branches, the ſpray being 
ſtripped off in Auguſt, will prove a great relief to 
cattle in winter, or in ſcorching ſummers, when 
hay and fodder is dear; the cattle will eat it before 
oats, and thrive exceedingly with it; but you ought 
to lay theſe boughs in ſome dry place, to prevent 
their muſting. In ſome parts of Herefordſhire 
they gather elm · leaves in ſacks tor their ſwine and 
other cattle : but ſome ſay, they are ill for bees, in 
that they ſurfeit of the blooming ſeeds, which make 
them obnoxious to the lark, and that therefore they 
do not thrive in elm- countries. J. Mortimer, Eſq; 
F. R. S. fo. 333. 
More pro- F. 19. In winter an ox will pay better for his hay, 
fitable to and thrive faſter than a heifer, though her calf ſhould 
oxen than be young within her ;— therefore tis more pro- 
heiler. fitable to winter oxen than heifers, 
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